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THE PEARL OF ORR'S ISLAND: 


A STORY OF THE COAST OF MAIXNE.* 
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BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


— 


CHAPTER VIII. * 


Live on any shore is a dull affair—ever degenerat- 
ing into commonplace ; and this may account for the 
eagerness with which even a great calamity is some- 
times accepted in a neighborhood, as affording where- 
withal to stir the deeper feelings of our nature. 

Thus, though Mrs. Kittridge was by no means @ 
hard-hearted woman, and would not for the world 
have had a ship wrecked on her particular account, 
yet since a ship had been wrecked and a body floated 
ashore at her very door, as it were, it afforded her 
no inconsiderable satisfaction to dwell on the details 
and to arrange for the funeral. 

It was something to talk about and to think of, and 
likely to furnish subject-matter for talk for years to 
come when she should go out to tea with any of her 
acquaintances who lived at Middle Bay or Maquoit 
or Harpswell Neck. For although in those days—the 
number of light-houses being much smaller than it is 
now—it was no uncommon thing for ships to be driven 
on shore in storms, yet this incident had undeniably 
more that was stirring and romantic in it than any 
within the memory of any tea-table gossip in the 
vicinity. Mrs. Kittridge, therefore, looked forward to 
the funeral services on Sunday afternoon as to a 
species of solemn féte, which imparted a sort of con- 
sequence to her dwelling and herself. Notice of it 
was to be given out in “ meeting” after service, and 
she might expeet both “‘ keeping-room” and kitchen 
to be full. Mrs. Pennel had offered to do her share of 
Christian and neighborly kindness, in taking home to 
her own dwelling the little boy. In fact, it became ina 
manner necessary to do so in order to appease the 
feelings of the little Mara, who clung to the new 
acquisition with mest devoted fondness, and wept 
bitterly when he was separated from her even for a 
few moments. Therefore, in the afternoon of the day 
the body was found, Mrs. Pennel, who had come down 
to assist, went back in company with Aunt Ruey and 
the two children. 

The September evening set in brisk and chill, and 
the cheerful fire that snapped and roared up the ample 
chimney of Captain Kittridge’s kitchen was a pleasing 
feature. The days of our story were before the advent 
of those sullen gnomes, the “ air-tights,’’ or even those 
more sociable and cheery domestic genii, the cooking 
Those were the daye of the genial open 
kitchen fire, with the crane, the pot-hooks, and tram- 
mels—where hissed and boiled the social tea-kettle, 
where steamed the huge dinner-pot, in whose ample 
depths beets, carrots, potatoes, and turnips boiled in 
jolly sociability with the pork or corned beef which 
they were destined to flank at the coming meal. 

On the present evening, Miss Roxy sits bolt upright, 
as is her wont, in one corner of the fire-place, with 
her spectacles on her nose, and an unwonted show of 
candles on the little stand beside her, having resumed 
the task of the silk dress which had been for a season 
interrupted. Mrs. Kittridge, with her spectacles 
also mounted, was carefully and warily “running up 
breadths,”’ stopping every fw moments to examine 
her work and to inquire submissively of Miss Roxy 
if it will do?” 

Captain Kittridge sits in the other corner busily 
whittling on a little boat which he is shaping to please 
Sally, who sits on a low stool by his side with her 
knitting, evidently more intent on what her father is 
producing than on the evening task of “ten bouts,” 
which her mother exacted before she could freely give 
her mind to anything on her own account. As Sally 
was rigorously sent to bed exactly at eight o’clock, it 
became her to be diligent if she wished to do any- 
thing for her own amusement before that hour. 

And in the next room, cold and still, was lying that 
faded image of youth and beauty—which the sea had 
so strangely given up—without a name, without a 
history, without a single accompaniment from which 
her past could even be surmised—there she lay, 
sealed in eternal silence. 

“ It’s strange,’ said Captain Kittridge, as he whit- 
tled away—“ it’s very strange we don’t find anything 
more of that ar ship. I’ve been all up and down the 
beach a-lookin’. There was a spar and some broken 
bits of boards and timbers come ashore down on the 
beach, but nothin’ to speak of.” 

‘Tt won't be known till the sea gives up her dead,” 
said Miss Roxy, shaking her head solemnly, “ and 
there'll be a great givin’ up ‘hen, I’m a-thinkin’.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Kittridge, with an em- 
phatie nod. 

“ Father,” said Sally, “how many, many things 
there must be at the bottom of the sea—so many ships 
are sunk with all their fine things on board. Why 
don’t people contrive some ways to go down and get 
them?” 

“They do, child,” said Captain Kittridge ; “they 
have diving-bells, and men go down in em with caps 
over their faces, and long tubes to get the air through, % 
and they walk about on the bottom of the ocean.” 

“Did you ever go down in one, father ?” 

“ Why yes, child, to be sure ; and strange enough 
it was, to be sure. There you could see great big sea 
critters, with ever so many eyes and long arms, 
swimming right up to eatch you, and all you could do 
would be to muddy the water on the bottom so they 
couldn't see yeu.” 

‘T never heard of that, Captain Kittridge,” said his 
wife, drawing herself up with a reproving coolness. 

‘Wal’, Miss Kittridge, you ha’n't heard of everything 
that ever happened,” said the Captain imperturbably, 
“¢dhough you do know a sight.” 

“And how does the bottom of the ocean look, 
father ?” said Sally. 

“‘ Laws, child, why trees and bushes grow there, 
jist as they do on land; and great plants—bine, and 
purple, and green, and yellow, and lots of great pearls 
lie round. I've seen ‘em big as chippin’-birds’ eggs.” 

“ Cap'n Kittridge! said his wife. 

“T have—and big as robins’ eggs, too, but them 
was off the coast of Ceylon and Malabar, and way 
round under the Equator,” said the Captain, prudently 


resolved to throw his romance to a sufticient dis- 
tance. 


stoves. 


“It’s a pity you didn’t get a few of them pearls,” 
said his wife, with an indignant appearance of scorn. 

“I did get lots on ‘em, and traded ’em off to the 
Nabobs in the interior for Cashmere shawls and India 
silks and sich,” said the Captain, composedly, “ and 
brought em home and sold ’em at a good figure, too.” 

“Oh, father!” said Sally, earnestly, “I wish you 
had ee just one or two for us.” 

~ &ws, child, I wish now I had,” 
Captain, good-naturedly. « Why, when I poly 
India, I went upto Lucknow, and Benares, and round 
and saw all the Nabobs and Biggums—why they don’t 
make no more of gold and silver and precious stones 
than we do of the shells we find on the beach. Why. 
I’ve seen one of them fellers with a G@ennad in his 
turban as big as my fist.” 

“Cap’n Kittridge, what are ine 2? 
wife mn more. " a 

“ Fact—as big as my fist,” said the Captain, obdur- 
ately; “and all the clothes he wore was jist a stiff 
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crust of pearls and precious stones. I tell you, he 
looked like something in the Revelations—a real New 
Jerusalem look he had.” 

« 7 call that ar talk wicked, Cap'n Kittridge—usin’ 
Scriptur’ that ar way,” said his wife. 

“Why, don’t it tell about all sorts of gold and pre- 
cious stones in the Revelations?” said the Captain ; 
“that’s all I meant. Them ar countries off in Asia 
a’n’t like our’n—stands to reason they shouldn’t be 
—them’s Scripture countries, and everything 1s differ- 
ent there.” 

“ Father, didn’t you ever get any of those splendid 
things?” said Sally. 

“ Laws, yes, child. Why,I had a great green ring, 
an emerald, that one of the princes. giv’ me, and ever 
so many pearls and diamonds. I wsed to go with ‘em 
rattlin’ loose in my vest-pocket. I was young and 
gay in them days, and thought of bringin’ of ’em 
home for the gals, but somehow I always got oppor- 
tunities for swappin’ of ‘em off for goods and sich. 
That ar shawl your mother keeps in her camfire chist 
was what I got for one on ’em.” 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Kittridge, “there’s never 
any catchin’ you, ‘cause you've been where we 
haven't.” 

“You caught me once, and that ought’r do,” said 
the Captain, with unruffled good-nature. ‘TI tell you, 
Sally, your mother was the handsomest gal in Harps- 
well in them days.” 

“7 should think you was too old for such nonsense, 
Cap’n,” said Mrs. Kittridge, with a toss of her head, 
and a voice that sounded far less inexorable than 
her former admonition. 

In fact, though the old Captain was as unmanage- 
able under his wife’s fireside regime as any brisk old 
cricket that skipped and sang around the hearth, and 
though he hopped over all moral boundaries with a 
cheerful alertness of conscience that was quite dis- 
couraging, still there was no resisting the spell of his 
inexhaustible good-nature. 

By this time he had finished the little boat, and to 
Sally’s great delight, began sailing it for her in a pail 
of water. 

“] wonder,” said Mrs. Kittridge, “what's to be 
done with that ar child. I suppose the selectmen 
will take care on’t—it’ll be brought up by the 
town.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Miss Roxy, “if Cap’n 
Pennel should adopt it.” 

“You don’t think so?” said Mrs. Kittridge. 
“"Twould be taking a great care and expense on 
their hands at their time of life.” 

‘“] wouldn’t want no better fun than to bring up 
that little shaver,” said Captain Kittridge ; “ he’s a 
bright un, I promise you.” 

“You, Cap’n Kittridge! I wonder you ean talk 
so,” said his wife. ‘It’s an awful responsibility, and 
I wonder you don’t think whether or no you’re fit for 
it,” 

“Why, down here on the shore, I'd as lives under- 
take a boy as a Newfoundland pup,”’ said the Captain. 
“Plenty in the sea to eat, drink, and wear. That ar 
young un may be the staff of their old age yet.” 


“You see,” said Miss Roxy, “I think they'll adopt , 


it to be company for little Mara; they’r’ bound up in 
her, and the little thing pines being alone.” 

‘“‘ Well, they make a real graven image of that ar 
child,” said Mrs. Kittridge, ‘“‘ and fairly bow down to 
her and worship her.” 

“Well, it’s natural,” said Miss Roxy. “ Besides, 
the little thing is cunning ; she’s about the cunningest 
little crittur that I ever saw, and has such enticing 
ways.” 

The fact was, as the reader may perccive, that Miss 
Roxy had been thawed into an unusual attachment 
for the little Mara, and this affection was beginning 
to spread a warming element through her whole 
being. It was as if a rough granite rock had sud- 
denly awakened to a passionate consciousness of the 
beauty of some fluttering white anemone that nestled 
in its cleft, and felt warm thrills running through all 
its veins at every tender motion andshadow. A word 
spoken against the little one seemed to rouse her com- 
bativeness. Nor did Dame Kittridge bear the child 
the slightest ill-will, but she was one of those 
naturally care-taking people whom Providence seems 
to design to perform the picket duties for the rest of 
society, and who therefore challenge everybody and 
thing to stand and give an account of themselves. 

Miss Roxy herself belonged to this class, but some- 
times found herself so stoutly overhauled by the guns 
of Mrs. Kittridge’s battery, that she could only stand 
modestly on the defensive. 

One of Mrs. Kittridge’s favorite hobbies was educa- 
tion, or, as she phrased it, the “ fechin’ up”’ of chil- 
dren, which she held should be performed to the letter 
of the old stiff rule. In this manner she had already 
trained up six sons, who were all following their 
fortunes upon the seas—and on this account she had 
no small conceit of her abilities, and when she thought 
she discerned a lamb being left to frisk heedlessly out 
of bounds, her zeal was stirred to bring it under proper 
sheepfold regulations. 

“Come, Sally, it’s eight o’clock,” said the good 
woman. 

Sally’s dark brows lowered over her farge black 
eyes, and she gave an appealing look to her father. 

“Law, mother, let the child sit up a quarter of an 
hour later, jist for once.” , 

“ Cap'n Kittridge, if I was to hear to yon, there’d 
never be no rule in this house. Sally, you go ‘long 
this minute, and be sure you put your knittin’ 
away in its place.” 

The Captain gave a humorous nod of submissive 
good-nature to his daughter as she went out. In 
fact, putting Sally to bed was taking away his play- 
thing and leaving him nothing to do but study faces 
in the coals, or watch the fleeting sparks that chased 


-each other in flocks up the sooty back of the chimney. 


It was Saturday night, and the morrow was Sunday 
—never a very pleasant prospect to the poor Captain, 
who having unfortunately no spiritual tastes, found it 
very difficult to get through the day in compliance 
with his wife’s views of propriety ; for he, alas, soared 
no higher in his aims. 

“T b’lieve, on the hull, Polly, I'll go to bed too,” 
said he, suddenly starting up. 

“Well, father, your clean shirt is in right-hand 
eorner of the upper drawer, and your Sunday clothes 
on the back of the ehair by the bed.” 

The fact was that the Captain promised himself the 
pleasure of a long conversation with Sally, who 
nestled in the trundle-bed under the paternal couch, 
to whom he could narrate long many-colored yarns 
without the danger of interruption from her mother's 
sharp truth-seeking voice. 

A moralist might perhaps be puzzled exactly what 
account to make of the Captain’s disposition to 
romancing and embroidery. In all real matter-of- 
fact transactions as between man and man, his word 
was as good as another's, and he was held to be 
honest and just in dealings. It was only when he 
mounted the stilts of foreign travel that his paces 
became so enormous. Perhaps, after all, a rude 
poetic and artistic faculty possessed the man. He 
might have been a humbler phase of the “ mute, in- 
glorious Milton.” Perhaps his narrations required 
the privileges and allowanees due to the inventive 
arts generally. Certain it was that in common with 
other artists he required an atmosphere of sympathy 
and confidence, in which to develop himself fully ; 
and when left alone with children his mind ran such 
riot that the bounds between the real and unreal be- 
came foggier than the Banks of Newfoundland. 

The two women sat up, and the night wore on 
apace, while they kept together that customary vigil 
which it was thought necessary to hold over the life- - 
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Jess casket from which an immortal jewel had re- 
cently been withdrawn. 

“T re’lly did hope,’ said Mrs. Kittridge, mourn- 
fully, “that this ’ere solemn Providence would have 
been set home to the Cap’n’s mind; but he seems 
jist as light and triflin’ as ever.” 

“There don’t nobody see these ’ere things unless 
they’s effectually called,”’ said Miss Roxy, “and the 
Cap’n’s time a’n’t come.”’ 

“It’s gettin’ to be t’ward the eleventh hour,” said 
Mrs. Kittridge, ‘as I was a-tellin’ him this afternoon.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Roxy, “ you know 


‘ While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.’ ” 


“Yes, I know that,” said Mrs. Kittridge, rising and 
taking up the candle. ‘“ Don’t you think, Aunt Roxy, 
we may as well give a look in there at the corpse?” 

It was past midnight as they went together into the 
“keeping-room.” All was so still that the plash of 
the rising tide and the ticking of the clock assumed 
that solemn and mournful distinctness which even 
tones less impressive take on in the night watches. 

Miss Roxy went mechanically through with cer- 
tain arrangements of the white drapery around the 
cold sleeper, and uncovering the face and bust for a 
moment, looked critically at the still unconscious 
countenance. 

‘‘ Not one thing to let us know who or what she is,”’ 
she said ; “ that boy, if he lives, would give a good 
deal to know some day.”’ 

“‘ What is it one’s duty to do about this bracelet ?”’ 
said Mrs. Kiitridge, taking from a drawer the artiele 
in question, which had been found on the beach in the 
morning. 

“ Well, I s’pose it belongs to the child, whatever it’s 
worth,’ said Miss Roxy. 

‘Then if the Pennels conclude to take it, I may as 
well give it to them,’ said Mrs. Kittridge, taying it 
back in the drawer. 

Miss Roxy folded the cloth back over the face, and 
the two went out into the kitchen. The fire had sunk 
low—the crickets were chirruping gleefully. Mrs. Kit- 
tridge added more wood, and put on the tea-kettle 
that their watchings might be refreshed by the aid of 
its talkative and inspiring beverage. The two solemn, 
hard-visaged women drew up to each other by the 
fire, and insensibly their very voices assumed a tone 
of drowsy and confidential mystery. 

“Tf this ’ere poor woman was hopefully pious and 
could see what was goin’ on here,” said Mrs. Kit- 
tridge, “ it would seem to be a comfort to her that 
her child has fallen into such good hands. It seems 
a’most a pity she couldn’t know it.”’ 

“How do know she don’t?’ said Miss Roxy, 
brusquely. 

“Why, you know the hymn,” said Mrs. Kittridge, 
quoting those somewhat saddusaical lines from the 
popular psalm-boek : 

“<The living know that they must die, 
But all the dead forgotten lie— 


Their memory and their sense is gone, 
Alike unknowing and unknown.’” 


“Well, 1 don’t know “bout that,” said Miss Roxy, 
flavoring her eup of tea ; “hymn-book a’n’t Scriptur’, 
and I’m pretty sure that ar a’n’t true always,’’ and 
she nodded her head as if she could say more if she 
chose. 

Now Miss Roxy's reputation of vast experience in 
all the facts relating to those last fateful hours which 
are the only certain event in every human existence, 
caused her to be regarded as a sort of Delphic oracle 
in such matters, and therefore Mrs. Kittridge, not 
without a share of the latent superstition to which 
each human heart must confess at some hours, drew 
confidentially near to Miss Roxy, and asked if she 
had anything in particular on her mind. 

“ Well, Miss Kittridge,’’ said Miss Roxy, “I a’n’t 
one of the sort as likes to make a talk of what I’ve 
seen, but mebbe if I was, I’ve seen some things as 
remarkable as anybody. I tell you, Miss Kittridge, 
folks don’t tend the sick and dyin’ bed year in and 
out, at all times and hours, day and night, and not 
see some remarkable things; that’s my opinion.” 

;° “ Well, Miss Roxy, did you ever see a sperit ?” 

“T won't say as I have, and I won’t say as I 
hav’n't,’’ said Miss Roxy ; “ only I have seen some 
remarkable things.’’ There was a pause, in which 
Mrs. Kittridge stirred her tea, looking intensely 
curious, while the old kitchen clock seemed to tick 
with one of those fits of loud insistance which seem 
to take clocks at times when all is still, as if they had 
something that they were getting ready to say pretty 
soon if nobody else spoke. 

But Miss Roxy evidently had something to say, and 
so she began— 

“Miss Kittridge, this ’ere’s a very particular sub- 
ject to be talkin’ of. I've had opportunities to observe 
that most hav'n’t, and J don’t care if I jist say to you 
that I'm pretty sure spirits that has left the body do 
come to their friends sometimes.” 

The clock ticked with still more empressement, and 
Mrs. Kittridge glared through the horn bows of her 
glasses with eyes of eager curiosity. 

“Now, you remember Cap'n Titcome’s wife that 
died fifteen years ago when her husband was gone to 
Archangel, and you remember that he took her son 
John out with him—and of all her boys, John was 
the one she was particular sot on.” 

“Yes, and John died at Archangel; I remember 
that.”’ 

“ Jes’ so,”’ said Miss Roxy, laying her hand on Mrs. 
Kittridge’s ; “he died at Archangel the very day his 
mother died, and jist the hour, for the Cap’n had it 
down in his log-book.”’ 

“You don’t say so!” 

“YesIdo. Wellnow,” said Miss Roxy, sinking her 
voice, “this "ere was remarkable. Mis’ Titcome was 
one of the fearful sert, tho’ one of the best women that 
everlived. Our minister used to call her ‘ Miss Much- 
afraid,'—you know in the Pilgrim's Progress,—but 
he was satisfied with her evidences, and told her so ; 
she used to say she was ‘ afraid of the dark valley,’ 
and she told our minister so when he went out, 
that ar last day he called; and his last words, 
as he stood with his hand on the knob of the 
door, was, ‘ Mis’ Titcome, the Lord will find ways 
to bring you thro’ the dark valley.’ Well, she sunk 
away about three o'clock in the morning. I re- 
member the time, cause the Cap’n’s chronometer 
watch that he left with her lay on the stand for her 
to take her drops by. I heard her kind o’ restless, 
and I went up, and I saw she was struck with death, 
and she looked sort o’ anxious and distressed. 

“*Oh, Aunt Roxy,’ says she, ‘it’s so dark, who 
will go with me?’ and in a minute her whole face 
brightened up, and says she, ‘ John is going with me,’ 


and she jist gave the least litile sigh and never. 


breathed no more—she jist died as easy as a bird. 

“TI told our minister of it next morning. and he 
asked if I’d made a note of the hour, and I told him I 
had, and says he, ‘ You did right, Aunt Roxy.’ ” 

“What did he seem to think of it?” 

“Well, he didn’t seem inclined to speak freely. 
‘Miss Roxy,’ says he, ‘all natur’s in the Lord’s 
hands, and there’s no saying why he uses this or 
that; them that’s strong enough to go by faith he 
lets em, but there’s no saying what he won’t do for 
the weak ones.’ ” 

“Wa'n’t the Cap’n overcome when you told him ?” 
said Mrs. Kittridge. 

“Indeed he was ; he was jist as white as a sheet.” 

Miss Roxy now proceeded to pour out another eup 
of tea, and having mixed and flavored it, she looked 
in a weird and sybilline manner across it, and in- 
quired : 

“Miss Kittridge, do you remember that ar Mr. 
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Wadkins that eome to Brunswick twenty years ago, 
in President Averill’s days?” 

“Yes, I remember the pale, thin, long-nosed gen- 
tleman that used to sit in President Averill’s pew at 
church. Nobody knew who he was or where he 
came from. The College students used to call him 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. Nobody knew who he was 
but the President, cause he could speak all the foreign 
tongues—one about as well as another ; but the Pres- 
ident he knew his story, and said he was a good man, 
and he used to stay to the sacrament regular, I re- 
member.’’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Roxy, “he used tolive in a room 
all alone, and keep himself,—folks said he was quite 
a gentleman too, and fond of reading.” 

“Theard Cap’n Atkins tell,” said Mrs. Kittridge, 
“how they came to take him dp on the shores of Hol- 
land. You see, when he was somewhere in a port in 
Detbmark, some men come to him and offered him a 
pretty good sum of money if he’d be at such a place on 
the coast of Holla d on such a day, and take whoever 
should come. Sothe Cap’n he went, and sure enough 
on that day there come a troop of men on horseback 
down to the beach with this man, and they all bid 
him good-by, and seemed to make much of him, but 
he never told ’em nothin’ on board ship, only he 
seemed kind 0’ sad and pining.”’ 

“Well,” said Miss Roxy, “* Kuey and I we took care 
o’ that man in his last sickness, and we watched with 
him the night he died, and there was something quite 
remarkable.” 

“Do tell now,” said Mrs. Kittridge. 

“Well, you see,”’ said Miss Roxy, “‘ he’d been low 
and poorly all day, kind o’ tossing and restless, and a 
litile light-headed, and the Doctor said he thought he 
wouldn’t last till morning, and so Ruey and I we set 
up with him, and between twelve and one Ruey said 
she thought she’d jist lop down a few minutes on the 
old sofa at the foot of the bed, and I made me a cup 
of tea like as I’m a-doin’ now, and set with my back 
to him.” 

“Well?” said Mrs. Kittridge, eagerly. 

‘“‘ Well, you see he kept a-tossin’ and throwin’ off the 
clothes, and I kept a-gettin’ up tostraighten ’em ; and 
once he threw out his arms, and something bright fell 
out onto the pillow, and I went and looked, and it was a 
likeness, that he wore by a ribbon round his neck. It 
was a woman—a real handsome one—and she had on 
a low-necked black dress, of the cut they used to call 
Marie Louise, and she had a string of pearls round 
her neck, and her hair curled with pearls in it, and 
very wide blue eyes. Well, you see, I didn’t look but 
a minute before he seemed to wake up, and he caught 
at it and hid it in his clothes. Well, I went and sat 
down, and I grew kind o’ sleepy over the fire ; but 
pretty soon I. heard him speak out very clear, and 
kind o’ surprised, in a tongue I didn’t understand, and 
I looked round.”’ 

Miss Roxy here made a pause, and put another 
lump of sugar into her lea. 

“ Well?’ said Mrs. Kittridge, ready to burst with 
curiosity. 

“ Well, now, I don’t like to tell about these ‘ere things, 
and you mustl’t never speak about it—but as sure as 
you live, Polly Kittridge, I see that ar very woman 
standin’ at the back of the bed, right in the parting of 
the curtains—jist as she looked in the pictur’—blue 
eyes and curly hair, and pearls on her neck, and black 
dress.” 

‘* What did you do?’ said Mrs. Kittridge. 

“Do? Why, I jist held my breath and looked, and 
in a minute it kind o’ faded away, and I got up and 
went to the bed—but the man was gone. Ile lay 
there with the pleasantest smile on his face that ever 
you see; and I woke up Ruey, and told her about it.” 

Mrs. Kittridge drew a long breath. ‘“‘ What do you 
think it was ?”’ 

“ Well,” said Miss Roxy, “I know what I think, 
but I don’t think best to tell. Utold old Dr. Meritts, 
and he said there was imore things in heaven and 
earth than folks knéw about—and so I think.” 

Meanwhile, on this same evening, the little Mara 
frisked like a household fairy round the hearth of 
Zephaniah Pennel. 

The boy was a strong-limbed, merry-hearted little 
urehin, and did full justice to the abundant hespitali- 
ties of Mrs. Pennel’s tea-table; and after supper 
little Mara employed herself in bringing apronful 
afier apronful of her choicest treasures, and laying 
them down at his feet. Tis great black eyes flashed 
with pleasure, and he gamboled about the hearth with 
his new playmate in perfect forgetfulness, apparently, 
of all the past night of fear and anguish. 

When the great family Bible was brought out for 
prayers, and little Mara composed herself on a low 
stool by her grandmother's side, he, however, did not 
conduct himself as a babe of grace. 

He resisted all Miss Ruey’s efforts to make him sit 
down beside her, and stood staring with his great 
black ineverent eyes during the Bible-reading, and 
laughed out in the most inappropriate manner when 
the psalm-singing began, and seemed disposed to 
mingle incoherent remarks of his own even in the 
prayers. 

“This is a pretty self-willed youngster,”’ said Miss 
tuey, as they rose from the exercises, “and I 
shouldn't think he'd been used to religeous privileges.”’ 

“Perhaps not,”’ said Zephaniah Pennel; “ but who 
ean say but what this providence is a message of the 
Lord to us—such as Phario’s daughter sent about 
Moses—‘ Take this child and bring him up for me »’"’ 

“T’d like to take him if I thought I was capable,” 
said Mrs. Pennel, timidly ; “it seems a real provi- 
dence to give Mara some company—the poor child 
pines so for want of it.”’ 

“Well, then, Mary, if you say so, we will bring him 
up with our little Mara,” said Zephaniah, drawing the 
child toward him. “May the Lord bless him,” he 
said, laying his great brown hands on the shining 
black curls of the child. 

[0 BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 


Rev. R.G. Wilder.—The Presbytery of C :amplain 
have published a card, replying to that issued from 
the Mission Rooms at Boston, touching Mr. Wilder 
and the Kolapoor Mission. As this card gives no 
new facts bearing upon the case, but simply the opin- 
ion of the Presbytery, we can mal e room only for the 
following resolutions : 


1. Resolved, That we regard the said card as public slander of 
a faithful and devoted missionary, and believe it deserves the 
severe rebuke of all who love the American Board. 

2. Resolved, That we regard the whole prosecution and dismis- 
sal of Mr. and Mrs. Wilder as unjustifiahle—a grievous wrong to 
them, to the American Board, and to the cause of missions. 

3. Resolved, That the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Wilder, under 
the severe and protracted trial involved in this treatment by the 
Prudential Committee, has increased our estimate of their Chris- 
tian characters, and their special fitness for the work to which 
they have devoted their lives. 


The above resolutions passed by a vote of nine to 
five, and are to be taken as the deliberate opinion of 
nine members of the Presbytery. 

Our view of the case is simply this: Any individual 
Christian tr company of Christians, has a perfect 
right to open a mission, anywhere, without the sanc- 
tion of any existing Board. We know nothing 
against Mr. Wilder’s moral fitress for an independent 
missionary work. Those who know him and are 
satisfied of his competence in other respects for such 
an undertaking, will of course assist him; but we do 
not feel called upon to advocate the movement. 








. . —We are assured that Rev. 
Mr. Byington of the Choctaw Mission declined a pen- 
sion from the American Board, as he entered at once 
into the service of another Board. That body, there 
fore, have no responsibility whatever for Mr. Bying- 
ton or his acts, and no censure can rest upon them 
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for the horrible affair of slave-burning, of which they 


knew nothing till after the mission had passed from 
their hands. 


KOSSUTH—HUNGARY. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tue civilized world thrills with sanguine anticipa- 
tions of better days’ just at hand. The triumphs of 
Liberty and Humanity in 1860 in the marvelous career 
of Garibaldi, the consolidation of the Italy of twenty 
millions into one constitutional Kingdom, the eman- 
cipation of the twenty millions of serfs in Russian 
Europe, the overthrow of Miramon and the Church 
faction in Mexico, and the election of Lincoln here, 
have incited, if they do not justify, a buoyant and 
sanguine temper on the part of the friends of Freedom 
and Progress everywhere. Poland, we are told, is 
about to be reconstituted a separate Kingdom with 
some shadow of representative institutions; Servia, 
Bosnia, and most of European Turkey, are convulsed 
with the throes of Christian impetience under des- 
potic and infidel rule ; while Hungary, strengthened 
by the formal or at least virtual accession to her 
cause of nearly all the populations along the lower 
Danube that acknowledge the Austrian Emperor as 
their head, has tacitly resumed her ancient rights, 
and is about to regain all those conceded by Imperial 
necessity in 1848, or to enter upon a deadly struggle 
for their recovery, with Bohemia, Galicia, and 
even the Tyrol, as her passive if not active allies. 
Again and again we hear from the lips of political 
exiles and proscripts the eonfident prediction that 
1861 will witness the final explosion and downfall of 
the detested Austrian Empire. 

Alas for our departed youth! Why can we not 
continue to hope and trust as in days lang syne? 
The generous youth who now hears these predictions 
for the first time may well put faith in them ; but we, 
who shared in the illusions of '48 and felt the rude 
shocks which dispelled them, how can we? In truth, 
I cherish a growing suspicion that the apparent 
stolidity and blind obstinacy of Austrian rule covers 
a deeper wisdom than we have divined—that some- 
thing better than luck has piloted the House of Haps- 
burg through three centuries of stormy and fickle 
fortunes, in the course of which it has seemed so 
often on the very brink—sometimes over the brink— 
of ruin. I know that the pitcher that goes often to 
the well is broken at last; yet I fearthat the day of 
full and final retribution for the crimes of the Austrian 
Cesars has not yet come. 

For, though accounts do not materially differ as to 
the universal uprising of the Hungarians to resume 
their lost liberties, while it seems evident that the 
Croats and other intermingled or neighboring races 
that played so important, so fatal a part in disastrous 
1850, are now mainly affiliated with the Hungarians 
and preparing io share their fortunes, I feel that there 
is not merely craft but wisdom in the apparent res- 
ignation of Austria to the irresistible sweep of the 
current. The taxes are very generally unpaid ; but 
Austria is accustomed to bankruptcy, and seems to 
thrive by it. The Austrian officers are notified that 
their longer stay in Hungary and her dependencies is 
neither desired nor safe ; but their predecessors were 
actually driven out pell-mell in °48, but were soon 
back again. The counties are reconstituting them- 
selves under the National laws of °48, treating all 
that has intervened as though it were sheer imper- 
tinence or usurpation ; but Hungary has many times 
reasserted her ancient liberties and vindicated them 
on the field of battle; and yet the outside world 
knows her only as “a geographical expression” —a 
mere internal division of the unwieldy, incongruous 
but tenacious Austrian Empire, which has so often 
seemed to totter to its fall, but has not yet actually 
fallen—whose capital has been frequently threatened 
and twice captured by hostile forces, but which has 
brought great armies into the field when apparently 
on the brink of destruction, and which has seemed 
to recover from the deadliest blows as if it bore a 
charmed life. 

The intelligence by a recent arrival that Lovis 
Kosstrn—outlawed as a rebel and saved from an 
ignominious death in 1850 only by his hasty flight 
and the noble refusal of the Sultan to violate the 
laws of nations and the dictates of hospitality though 
obedience to them should eost him his throne—has 
been chosen to a responsible post in one of the coun- 
ties of his native land—which land he dare not yet 
revisit—prompts reminiscences at which some hearts 
will beat with unwonted but not novel emotion. 

Louis Kossuth, a civilian, a lawyer, and in early 
life an editor and parliamentary reporter, was the 
leader and master-spirit of the last Hungarian strug- 
gle for constitutional freedom. Sprung from the 
middle class and of slender fortune, his genius, his 
foresight, his courage, his eloquence, his fidelity, 
raised him rapidly to the first place among a people 
whose aristocracy is as proud as the British, perhaps 
quite as ancient, and in ordinary times as influential. 
But the aristocracy as a class were patriot and 
Hungarian with qualifications ; Kossuth gave to the 
National cause his every energy, his whole soul, and 
the National heart soon recognized its true oracle. 

The consequent struggle and its disastrous result 
need not be dwelt on. Hungary triumphed over the 
military power of Austria, and would have triumphed 
over the statecraft that involved her in deadly strife 
with the Croats and other tribes rather than nations 
inhabiting departments or dependencies of the Hunga- 
rlan Kingdom; she succumbed to the overwhelming 
forees of Russia and the treachery of Gorgey. Her 
ruin for the time was complete ; the noblest of her 
defenders, delivered over to the oppressor by the trea- 
son of their superior, were infamously butchered in 
cold blood ; only those who escaped across the Turk- 
ish frontier saved the lives which had ceased to have 
a personal value. Kossuth was of this number; and 
the strange experiences of his American sojourn, so 
radiant with promise at the outset, so squalid and 
bankrupt as it drew toward its close, followed almost 
immediately on his release from that restraint to 
which Turkish deferenee to Russian more than Aus- 
trian representations for months consigned him. 

—I spent an hour with the great Hungarian the 
evening before he left America—such an hour as is 
not easily forgotien. I was near him and strongly 
tempted to visit him in London some years later ; but 
I did not. To the exile, whose country’s woes and 
humiliations are reflected in his personal fortunes, the 
face ef a friend whom he has known when hope still 
remained can but aggravate the misery induced by 
despair. I do not expect to meet him again in this 
life ; but I pray that he may live to look once more on 
that land which he has loved so deeply and served so 
well, and that his ashes may mingle with the soil of 
Tlungary and be moistened by the tears of her grateful 
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NOTES FROM THE CAPITO 
BY D. W. BARTLETT. 





Wasninaton, D. €., Jan. 28, 1861. 

Tue people of the free states are in danger of be- 
ing terribly deceived by the present temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities on the part of the seceding states. 
It is already stated in several Northern journals that the 
secession fever is evidently abating, and that there is 
hope of emerging from the difficulties which surround 
us without a resort to arms. 

Such is not the prophecy a shrewd man would ven- 
ture who understands all the facts. The trace which 
has tacitly been agreed upon between the Federal 
Government and the seceding states, is a one-sided 
arrangement, proposed by traitors solely to gain time 
to complete their preparations for war upon the 
United States. The statu quo principle, so much 
lauded by Southern men at this time, means simply 
that the United States shall fold its hands while the 
seceders proceed to invest Forts Pickens and Sum- 
ter, mount cannon upon the banks of the Mississippi, 
seize arsenals in Georgia, and commit various other 
acts ef war upon the General Government. 

Preparations are making throughout the South to 
seize upon Forts Pickens and Sumter immediately 
after Mr. Buchanan’s term has expired. There can 
be no doubt of this ; and from all that I hear I have no 
doubt the disunionists still expect to seize upon 
Washington, 4s a part of their general conspiracy 
against the Federal Government. Facts have quite 
recently come to light which render it certain that the 
traitors have not relinquished their purpose of seizing 
upon the public buildings here on or before the fourth 
of March. Government spies have come in from Ma- 
ryland and Virginia with alarining reperts, and it is 
well-known here that Ex-Gov. Wise, who is at the 
head of the movement, has written to several of his 
friends here advising them to remove their families 
from the District within a fortnight. 

Gen. Scott is doing something for the defense of the 
city, but he is hampered by the want of regular troopa, 
and cannot do much. His plan is to plant artillery 
that will sweep the entire eastern frontof the Capitol 
on Inauguration Day, and also to have three or four 
companies of flying artillery ready to scour the city. 
But what could three er four companies of artillery, 
and five or six hundred troops, do as against ten or 
twenty thousand invaders? The disunionists calcu- 
late upon ‘the highest number named, but they are 
very likely to be mistaken. : 

There is but one thing which will prevent the hos- 
tile demonstration upon Washington, and that is a 
thorough preparation on the part of the Government 
and the people of the free states for the attack upon 
the national capital. With two or three thousand 
Government troops and a park of artillery here, and 
the free states ready to precipitate one hundred 
thousand men upon Washington within three days 
afier an attack, te rescue the Government, the dis- 
unionists would not venture upon an attack. 

It is with no desire to alarm, nor is & from an 
alarmed state of feeling, that these things are stated, 
but because the state of things demands that the truth 
should be known at the North. This is no time to 
discuss compromises, but it is just the time to pre- 
pare to defend the Government. The surest way to 
avoid a terrible war is for the free states to show their 
willingness to prepare for one. Se long as the South 
calculates upon a divided and apathetic foe in the 
free states, so long will the outrages upon the Govern- 
ment be continued, but a wholesome war-fever in the 
free states would intimidate the traitors, and perhaps 
save the two sections from the terrible conflict which 
seems almost inevitable. 

There seems to be no change in the disposition of 
Congress toward a compromise with slavery. It is 
asserted by some that the Adams plan will be adopted, 
but I believe there is no danger of it. Cassius M. 
Clay is working for it, and Mr. Seward, Mr. Sherman, 
Mr. Corwin, and other active Republicans are urging 
its passage, but with little success so far. It is also 
reported that the above-named gentlemen will soon 
agree to submit the so-called border-state compromise 
to the people, or failing in that will urge the call of 
a National Convention, and let the people settle the 
question as they please. I do not believe, however, 
that two-thirds of the present Congress will do any 
sueh thing. They certainly will not, unless it is 
demanded of them by the people. Let the peogle be 
instructed, enlightened, aroused to a sense of duty, 
at this very time, for unless the commencement of 
hostilities soon puts an end to diplomacy, they will 
soon have occasion to test their integrity. The seced- 
ing states, when they are combined outside of the 
Union to the number of ten or twelve, wiil find some 
way to get their proposal of compromise or recon- 
struction before the people ef the free states. Sooner 
or later the people will have to decide it, and not a 
moment should be lost by the educators of the people 
to present the issue fairly. Uf that is done, there 
will be no danger. The free states will never wnder- 
standingly consent to establish human slavery over all 
the territory south of a certain line which we now or 
may hereafter possess. 

The debate goes on in the House upon the report 
of the Crisis Committee. It is the ablest debate on 
the slavery question which has occurred for years. 
Some of the speeches will live in history. The two 
speeches of Clemens of Virginia and Etheridge of 
Tennessee will immortalize their authors. They 
were the agonizing cry of that portion of the South- 
ern people who love the Union and do not love 
slavery. Day after day the scene in the House has 
been solemn as the grave. The excitement has been 
too deep for utteranee, and the calm, sober faces of 
the members, and of the immense audience, have in- 
dicated the magnitude of the question at issue. Dur. 
ing Mr. Etheridge’s speech he was interrupted by 
Leake of Virginia with the question, “ What side are 
you on ?’’—a fling at the Union tone of his speech. 

“Upon a side which seems to have few friends 


try!’ The effect was perfectly electrical. Rules of 
order were as ineffectual as a child’s whisper to 
check the outburst of enthusiasm which manifested 
itself at this reply. The members and the audience 
gave one tremendous eleer, Which was so evidently 
uncontrollable that not even & sécessionist ha? the 
courage to complain of the violation of the rules of 
the House. 

There is a very strong feeling here among men of 
all parties, and from all sections of the country, in 
favor of Mr. Colfax’s nomination to the Post-Office 








millions. He may die—I fear he will—too soon to 
see his country restored to her place among nations; | 
but it must console him, even in the death of an exile | 
to know that the seed he planted can never perish, | 
but must ultimately bear the precious fruit of Liberty 
and Independence. 





Publie Meeting for Orville Gardner's Reading and 
Coffee-Room in the Fourth Ward.—A vigorous effort is 
being made to keep up the Fourth Ward Reading-Room 
and to support Gardner, as a missionary in that quarter. 
For this purpose, a public meeting will be held at the 
Cooper Institute, Monday evening, Feb. 4th, at 7% 
o'clock. 

Addresses are expected from Rev. E. H. Chapin, Wm. 
E. Dodge, Esq., and other eminent speakers. 














Department by the new President. The fitness of 
the man for the place is the plea on all hands. A 
majority of the New England members have asked 
Mr. Lincoln for his appointment; many Southern 
men have made a similar request ; and whatever the 
result may be, the testimonials are very flattering to 
Mr. Colfax. Ido not believe there is another man 
in the country so well fitted for the post, and this is 
the universal feeling in Washington. 

Mr. Lincoln will not be here till Inauguration Day 
is at hand. He could not well survive a fortnight in 
Washington dcfore he is installed as President. ‘The 
office-seekers would devour him alive. 





The Free Northwest.—The best strength of the 
Republican party organization is in the Free Northwest, 
that is to say, the region lying above the line of the old 
National Road. The states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Minnesota gave Lincoln 268,094 votes, a ma< 
jority of 70,000 above Douglas. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that at least two-thirds of the Republican votes of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were given north of the Na- 
tional Road, which is 362,144—making together a body of 
630,238 sterling Republicans, who will neither compro- 
mise their principles nor flinch from their duties, nor 
ever desert the flag of the Union for any cause what- 
ever. We respectfully suggest to Mr. Lincoln that #uch 
a host of supporters may weil expect to have one repre- 
sentative in his Cabinet. 





The Cause of Secession.— The Charlesion Mercury, 
Jan. 14th, frankly avows that the disagreeableness ; 
northern society was the real cause of secession. t 
ath he late Confede is neither the re- 
“ The dismemberment of the late Confederacy 
sult of negroism nor any other tem! The primary comme cater. 
lying the whole difficulty between the North —e e ood. 
been the organic instability and disorder of unbalanced, uare- 
strained power. All regard or respect for constitutions, rights, 
or creeds hl been cast to the winds. 
In more perspicuous English, the idea attempted to be 
conveyed is, that the people of the free states are, like 
negroes, enly to be endured while kept in a state of svb- 


jection. 


here,” responded Etheridge, “the side of my coun-° 


—— J 





Sermons 


Henry Ward Beecher." 
Sere 


“ Searva to enter in at the straight gate ; for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” —Luxe xiii. 24, 


1 J. 
States for the 


of purpose; the miraculo by which he 
corroborated his wonderful wisdom of teaching ; and 
the profound impression which he really made upon 
the minds and susceptibilities of men, would lead us 
to expect that with so much blossom and promise, 
there would have; been great fruit—more fruit than 
really accrued. It seems, sometimes, indeed, as if the 
whole land were in sympathy, as if men were rushing 
tunaultuously forward, and as if that were coming to 
pass which our Master spoke, when he said, “ The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.’ And yet Christ himself never 
spoke as if he thought that the most, or even any eon- 
siderable part of men would be saved by his personal 
teaching. Nor did the apostles themselves preach as 
though ‘they thought that the preaching of the Gospel 
would be the salvation of the most of those to whom 
they came. In the centext, our Master is asked, 
“Are there few that shall be saved?” His reply is, 
“A great many shall strive to be saved, and shall not 
be able to be: therefore strive the harder.” The 
parable of the sower, you will recollect, is substan- 
tially to the same purpose. The apostles, throughout 
their ministry, recognized this same fact, and they 
were aceustomed to say, when they had preached in 
a city, and had left it, that as many as were appointed 
for salvation in that city were saved, and that the 
rest were not; and the apostle declares in one case, 
that while the Gospel had been to many a savor of 
life unto life, it was also unto others a savor of death 
unto death. 

Now it strikes the mind strangely. 

1. Is it true, then, that there is a principle of ex- 
clusiveness on God's part? Is there a voluntary 
exclusion from the benefits of salvation of men who 
would otherwise gladly avail themselves of the 
promise in Christ? To maintain this, would be to 
destroy all confidence in God, in his Word, and in his 
government. Ido not think that you can maintain 
the justice and the sincerity of God, if you accept the 
idea that there is such a discrimination and partiality 
in connection with the offers of salvation that are 
made tomen. For, if there be ene thing that words 
can express, it is that all men, if- they will, may be 
saved. Now if it be taught, also, that, after all, the 
provisions in Ged’s Word are only for a part of the 
werld, yeu cannot maintain the Divine veracity. And 
no man has a right to go out and preach salvation te 
all, if he believes that, in point of fact, all cannot be 
saved ; if he believes that there is no provision except 
for the salvation of a certain portion. I know it is 
said that the minister preaches salvation to all, 
and represents salvation to be free to all, because he 
does not know who the eleet are. That would be a 
relevant reply ifthe minister went forth to preach on his 
own commission, and used his own words in preaching ; 
but since a minister is sent to speak a message from 
God, and he does not preach out of his own mind and 
authority, but represents what he says to be some- 
thing that he is Divinely commissioned to say, the 
ease is different. It amounts to this: that ministers 
are made dupes for the sake of deceiving the world, 
and that God is the author of the abomination. Now 
there is but one clear and unsophisticated view to be 
taken of this matter; and that is this: if the Gospel 
is offered freely ; if it is sincerely and really offered to 
all; if every man is promised salvation if he will 
accept it, then it is in every man’s power to attain it. 
If he complies with the conditions on which it is 

offered, it will be realized to bim. 

2. Is, then, this paucily of numbers that enter the 
kingdom of God, this inability on the part of men to 
be saved in view of all the offers of God, because the 
conditions are so very exacting that although every 
one that complies with them certainly shall be saved, 
yet not one in a thousand can comply with them ? 

You shall see in one of the galleries of New York, 
if the collection to which I refer be not yet broken 
up, a picture founded on an old German legend, which 
represents, I think, that a noble knight asked in mar- 
riage the daughter of the king, who ironically told 
him that when he should ride in fall armor on his 
steed up to the castle gate, on a certain side, he should 
wed her. Now on that side it was sheer precipice. 
There were abysses and ravines sunk between rocks 
hundreds and hundreds of feet. And although there 
was a promise made by the king to the knight, the 
conditions necessary to its fulfillment were impos- 
sible to be complied with. The legend, however, 
states that the knight was on such goed terms with 
gnomes and fairies that they lifted up ponderous 
stones, and built a bridge; and, sure enough, up he 
came riding over the rocks and across the ravines and 
abysses. For the point of the whole story is, that love 
will teach a man to climb any hight. 

Now, although the story is well enough for a 
legend, what can be said of the king’s promise? 
What is a promise made to the demands of love, the 
conditions of which are simply impossible to be com- 
plied with? And what would be a promise of salva- 
tion to all men, if the conditions were riding up the 
steep precipice of impossibility; if the conditions 
were such that no mortal power could enable a man 
to comply with them? Is heaven a city on high 
whose road is se steep as to require well-nigh super- 
human efforts to climb it? By no means. So far 
from that, the Bible itself is emphatic in representing 
the opposite to be the case. The conditions of salva- 
tion are very plainly set forth, and you can judge of 
them as well as I. Let me reada passage relating to 
this matter which is laid down for you by the evan- 
gelical prophet. In the fifty-fifth chapter of Isaiah 
we have this subject argued : 

‘Seek ye the Lord, while he may be found; call 
ye upon him while he is near. Let the wicked for- 
sake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he wil! have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abund- 
antly pardon.” - 

And then foliows one of the most magnificent dec- 
larations of the magnanimity and grace of God that 
the whole Bible contains : 

“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your Ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, aad my thoughts than your 
thoughts. For as the rain cometh down and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to 
the eater ; so shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it 
shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall 
prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

What is the teaching here? It is this: that God 
does not sit at the North Pole in cold, iceberg glory, 
saying, ‘Come here and I will save you.” He sits 
in the very bosom of tropical summer, and says to 
every one that wants to repent, ‘“ Come toward day- 
light ; come toward growth ; come toward blossoms ; 
come toward fruit—come ; for with royal power I 
will draw you, and with royal power I will forgive 
you. Donot think that I am like other potentates ; 
do not think that I am like a vengeful king that will 
lay some severe penalty upon his subjects, and then, 
perhaps, at last, accept their submission. My thoughts 
of generosity and of magnanimity are as much higher 
than those of the noblest man, as the heavens are 
higher than the earth. Therefore, forsake your way 
only, and return to me, and you shall live.”” I think 
that is plain enough. If it is not, we have something 
plainer yet. Let us turn to a passage in Ezekiel where 
the case is not only stated, but argued through many 
phases. It opens in the first verse of the eighteenth 
chapter, thus : 

“The word of the Lord came unto me again, say- 
ing, ‘What mean ye, that ye use this proverb concern- 
ing the land of Israel, saying, The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge? 
As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occa- 
sion any more to use this proverb in Israel.” 

It goes on in the nineteenth verse : 

“Yet ye say, Why? doth not the son bear the in- 
iquity of the father? When the son hath done that 
which is lawful and right, and hath kept all my stat- 
utes, and hath done them, he shall surely live. The 
soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquity of the son : the righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” 

The statement is to this effeet : that although there 
is a social connection by which the child inherits 
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much from the father of good or of evil, yet that fact 
does not touch the great issues of character, so far as 
virtue and vice are concerned—so far as a man's own 


following of good or is concerned. The child of 
the greatest he world be accepted of | 
heat onsen he wo s if his father had 


been a saint. The argum ‘ 

“ But if the wicked will turn from all his sins that 
he hath committed, and é statutes, and do 
that which is lawful and all surely live, he 
shall not die. AN his transgressions that he hath 
committed, they shall not be mentioned unto him ; in 
his righteousness that he hath done he shall live. 
Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should 
die? saith the Lord God ; and not that he should re- 
turn from his ways, and live?” 

Well, that has two sides to it ; for, 

“When the righteous turneth away from his 
righteousness and committeth iniquity, and doeth 
according to all the abominations that the wicked 
man doeth, shall he live? All his righteousness that 
he hath done shall not be mentioned : in his trespass 
that he hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath 
sinned, in them shall he die. Yet ye say, The way 
of the Lord is not equal. Hear now, O house of 
Israel, are not my ways equal? are not your ways 
unequal ?”’ 

The chief points are these: first, that inherited 
evils shall not destroy men; second, that every man 
shall stand or fall upon his own conduct and charac- 
ter; and third, that in the moral government of God, 
men may go either way—from gdod to bad, or from 
bad to good. This is certainly the doctrine of the 


salvation is simply this : repent of evil and turn away 
from it, and take hold of good, and you shall be saved. 
That ought not to be considered an insuperable diffi- 
culty. 

’ 8. But is this moral change which is made the con- 
dition of peace with God so very difficult that, though 
salvation is freely offered, it is in fact a mere osten- 
tation of bounty? Is it like a promise made to chil- 
dren that you will give them what they desire if they 
will catch a rainbow ; or, like a promise made to a 
clown that if he will write a poem he shall have such 
and such a reward ; or, like a promise made to an 
invalid that if he will do that which is beyond the 
power ef an invalid, he shall have the things he 
covets? Are the Divine promises of this nature ? 
God forbid. 

It is not to be denied, on the contrary it is to be 
affirmed most solemnly, that sin is dangerous, because 
it is so hard to be broken away from. But reforma- 
tion is within the reach of every living soul that 
earnestly desires it. I do not say that it is an easy 
thing to reform from sins. It certainly is not alike 
easy to reform from all sins. I say—and I say it as 
a caution to the young—that there are many sins into 
which men fall, to reform from which is like plucking 
out the right eye, or cutting off the right hand. There 
are ways of transgression, the probabilities of return 
from which are very small. The Bible employs 
language like this: 

“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots? Then may ye also do good that are 
accustomed to evil.” 

This is not the language of exact physical science. 
It is said simply to signify how terribly difficult it is 
to break off from a bad habit. Ten thousand wit- 
nesses testify, too, that there are sins which carry 
such branches, such roots, such amazing vitality, that 
they fever the whole soul and body, where one is 
subject to them, till it is almost like giving up life 
itself to be freed from them. And yet a man can be 
freed from the worst sins. It is within the power of 
human volition and human endeavor to get rid of any 
known sin. But this question touches very nearly the 
root of the matter ; for, 

4. The difficulty of returning to- God lies in the 
essential tendency of all mental states to perpetuate 
themselves. Every faculty tends to act in the way 
in which it has been accustomed to act, and to repeat 
itself; and it is hard to break up a settled course or 
habit, whether good or bad. It tends to hold on in 
the way in which it has begun. And this truth is 
foreshadowed in the physical laws of this world. The 
violation of every law is punished. Repentance and 
reformation may avert a part of the punishment, may 
check it, may restore the man, indeed ; but the way back 
is very much harder, and very much longer, and very 
much more difficult, than the way forward. If aman 
puts himself in a situation in which a bone is broken, 
it does not take more than a second to break it; but 
it takes two months to healit. It is easier to trans- 
gress the laws of health, than to get back to health 
after you have lost it. And yet there is a way back, 
although it is a hard one. A man may lacerate a 
nerve in an instant, and three years may be_ required 
to make it sound again. Milton says that the nature 
of immortal spirits is such that when a gash is inflicted 
on them it: closes together immediately, with self- 
healing power. That idea has no analogy in human 
life; because the higher the part in which you wound 
a man, the harder is the wound to cure. The flesh, 
a muscle, or a bone is a hundred times easier to cure 
when injured, than a nerve. And yet there is a way 
to cure even an injured nerve ; but it is a hard way 
and along way. A man may destroy the tone of his 
stomach by the indulgence of a few months, and it 
may require more years to restore it than it required 
months to destroy it. It can be restored, but the way 
of restoration is a hard way. And-when a man is 
sick, he thinks it worth while to take a long pilgrimage 
for the sake of getting back to health. 

Illustrations of this same principle will occur, 

showing that it is also true of artificial conditions of 
life as to men’s social positions, their pecuniary 

strength, and their industrial prosperity. It is very 

easy for a man, by the transgression of a moment, 

to overthrow the well-doing of years past. Or, what 

is more pertinent to this subject, it is very easy for a 

man, by the transgression of a moment, to make hiin- 

self trouble for a whole lifetime. And there is this 

consideration here : that penalty does not accompany 

motive. It has almost no regard to it. A man that 
makes a mistake is punished a thousand times, per- 

haps, more than aman that is more depraved than 
he. Aman that knows how to carry his pride, and, 
avarice, and selfishness skillfully within certain lines 
of natural law, will go through life with comparative 
prosperity ; While a heedless man will take a single 
misstep which will sweep from him his property, his 
reputation, and, almost, his chances of life, although 
judged as God judges him, his motives are honorable, 
and the only difficulty with him is, that he is over- 
hopeful and inexperienced. Inexperience and ex- 
treme hopefulness may throw a man out of business, 
make a wreck of his reputation, and blot o1 t his pros- 
pects in life. Many a man’s physical life ,s a failure 
on account of a mere foible, whereas, many a man’s 
physical life is a success although every single one of 
his faculties is malign. Nevertheless, the great prin- 
ciple is this: that when @ man goes wrong, even 
though he has no intention of guilt, the way is diffi- 
cult for him to get back to the point from which he 
started. 

But these are only shadows ef the greater truth 
that a man’s soul tends powerfully to keep on in right 
lines upward or downward. Let us go with the apos- 
tle and see whether these are not the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of the regeneration of men. Let 
us see what it was that stood in the way of the re- 
generation of the men to whom he preached. The 
Beok of Acts seems to have been given us for some 
such purpose as that ; for it is a record of the earlier 
preachings of the apostles. We have,in the fourth 
chapter of Acts, an account given of the preaching of 
the Gospel in the presence of the priests : 

‘‘Many of them which heard the Word, believed, 
and the number of the men was about five thousand. 
And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers, 
and elders, and’ scribes, and Annas the high priest, 
and Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as miny 
as were of the kindred of the high priest, were 
gathered together at Jerusalem. And when they had 
set them in the midst, they asked, By what power, or 
by what name, have ye done this? Then Peter, 
filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye rulers 
of the people, and elders of Israel, if we this day be 
examined of the good deed done to the impotent man, 
by what means he is made whole ; be it known unto 
you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by him doth this man 
stand here before you whole. This is the stone which 
was set at naught of you builders, which is become 
the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in 
any other: for there is none other name under heaven 
given among men, whereby we must be saved. Now 
when they saw the boldness of Peter and John, and 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, 
they marveled; and they took knowledge of them 
that they had been with Jesus.” 

Well, what then? 

“Beholding the man which was healed standing 
with them, they could say nothing against it. But 
when they had commanded them to go aside out of 
the countil, they conferred among themselves, saying, 
What shall we do to these men ?”’ 

The most troublesome question that anybody ever 
did ask in this world, was the question as to what to 
do with a man with a big heart ready to do right, and 
a big tongue that he will use. It was a perpetual | 





puzzle in the days of the apostles, and it has not 
stopped puzzling men even to this hour. 





New Testament, as of the Old. The condition of | 


“What shall we do to these men? for that indeed 
a notable miracle hath been done by them is manifest 
tovall them that dwell in Jerusalem ; and we cannot 
r it. But that it spread no further among the 
people, let us straitly threaten them, that they speak 
hence to no man in this name.” 

Now you will see what luck they had : 

‘‘ And they called them, and commanded them 


Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether 
it be right in the sight of Ged, to hearken unto you 
more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot but 
speak the things which we have seen and heard. So 
when they had further threatened them, they let them 
go, finding nothing how they might punish them, be- 
cause of the peeple : for all men glorified God for that 
- which was done.” 

What is the reason that the preaching of the Gospel 
te these men did not save them? It might to them 
have been a marvel, a mystery. Every one of you 
says, ‘‘ Why, these men, these officers in the Jewish 
Church, had their reputation, their position, their 
revenue, their vanity, their pride, to prevent them 
from yielding themselves up to the influences of the 
Gospel. They would not accept the humbling doc- 
trine of Christ because they preferred the pleasure 
which they derived from their prosperity.” That is 
the simple reason why they were not saved by the 
Gospel. They loved the thing they had better than 
that which was offered to them. They rejected the 
Gospel for the very reason that you refuse to buy 
eloth that is worth only one dollar a yard, when you 
would have to pay ten dollars a yard. They would 
‘not take the Gospel because that which they would 
have to renounce, was in their estimation worth more 
than the Gospel. There is no mystery in this matter. 
It does not require any profound analysis to enable 
one to understand it. The fact is, these men were 
selfish, and God said to them, “‘ Become benevolent ;” 
and they said, “I will not.” They were proud, and 
Ged said to them, “ Bow down ;” and they said, “I 
will not.” It is a simple case, when you come to 
take a common-sense view of it. Now look in the 
seventh chapter of Acts, at the account of the preach- 
ing of Stephen, and the results of a long sermon 
which he gave. 

“When they heard these things,’’—the things of 
which the sermon is made up,—“ they were cut to the 
heart.”’ 

Now they understood what he said. Their con- 
scienees could not get away from it. It took hold of 
them, and it is said, in the very trenchant language 
of Scripture, “ they were cut to the heart.” But it 
only served to make them mad; for they “ gnashed 
on him with their teeth.” 

* But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up 
steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God. And 
said, Behold, I see the heavens and the Son of man 
standing on the right hand of God. Then they cried 
out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran 
upon him with one accord, and cast him out of the 
city, and stoned him.” 

What was the matter with these men? Was it be- 
cause they did not understand the plan of salvation ? 
They did understand it. Then why did they not avail 
themselves of its benefits? The only difficulty was 
that they were unwilling to leave off the wickedness 
to which they had been accustomed. They had had 
their own way, and when God promised them 
cleansing and everlasting life upon the condition that 
they would renounce their sins, they said, ‘TI will 
not; I prefer my wieked way ; I do not want eternal 
life upon any such condition.”” It is a plain case. 

The sixteenth chapter of Acts contains a similar 
illustration of this principle. It seems that a certain 
damsel was possessed with a spirit of divination, and 
brought her masters much gain by soothsaying. It 
is said of her: 

“ The same followed Paul and us, and cried, saying, 
These men are the servants of the most high God, 
which show unto us the way of salvation. And this 
did she many days. But Paul, being grieved, turned 
and said to the spirit, I command thee in fhe name of 
Jesus Christ to come out of her. And he came out 
the same hour. And when ber masters saw that 
their hope of gaims.was gone, they caught Paul and 
Silas, and drew them into the market-place unto the 
rulers, and brought them to the magistrates, saying, 
These men, being Jews, do exceedingly trouble our 
city, and teach customs, which are not lawful for us 
to receive, neither te observe, being Romans.” 

And so the narrative goes on. They were impris- 
oned of course. But what was the amount of it all ? 
Here were men going around with this miserable, 
bewitched creature, aad showing her off for the sake 
of profits ; and when the apostle by a miracle cleansed 
her of the foul spirit, their avarice rese up, and they 
were full of indignation because he had taken away 
their means of gaining pelf. There was, therefore, 
no mystery in their rejection of the Gospel which 
they heard at every step as they fellowed Paul. And 
you do not wonder that when Paul stood at 
Athens, in the midst ef philosophers and epicu- 
reans and stoics, and preached a sermon most 
memorable for its power and eloquence, only one 
or two were converted out of the thousands that 
heard him. What chance of success. de you suppose 
a man would have that should to-day go and stand at 
the head of Wall street and preaeh an entirely new 
doctrine, that would require a complete change of 
men’s habits or tendencies? Lf his preaching resulted 
in the conversion of only one or twe, it would not 
surprise you. It is net an easy thing to bring truth 
right into the current of a man’s wicked way, and 
have him stop and conform to its requisitions. Is it 
not perfectly plain why the Gospel did these men no 
good? It was not beeause an upreasonable thing 
was demanded of them ; it was not because the thing 
demanded of them was beyond their power; it was 
not because God did not hate their wickedness, and 
love the good whieh they were called upon to em- 
brace ; it was not because sufficient help was not 
guaranteed to them. Had any of those philosophers 
of Athens laid aside their pride of intellection ; had 
any of those men who made the accumulation of 
money the end of life laid aside their greed ; had those 
priests laid aside their ecclesiastical prejudices, do- 
you not suppose there would have been a waiting 
Spirit that would have corroborated their every en- 
deavor to avail themselves of the benefits of the Gos- 
pel, and that every one of them would have been 
brought into the kingdom of God? Theirs was a 
plain case. God said to them, “You are sinners, 
each and every one of you. I hate your sin, and love 
you. My waysareas much higher than your ways in 
generosity, as the heavens are higher than the earth. 
My thoughts are as much higher than your thoughts 
in mercy, as the stars by night are brighter than your 
lit lamps, or as the sun by day is brighter than any 
fires that you can kindle. And why were they not 
saved? Because they did not want to be; that is, 
because they did not want to be saved on those terms. 
The whole trouble was in their motives and prefer- 
ences. There are a great many men that marvel 
why the Gospel meets with such poor success where 
it is faithfully preached. It meets with poor suc- 
cess now for the same reason that it did when the 
apostles preached it. 

Come with me, and let us goand preach the Gospel 
to those men that need it, and that are dying for the 
want of it. Goto some of those splendid temples of 
lust which are the constant scene of licentious orgies 
and debaucheries. Enter not in. Stand on the 
threshold, and call out to the children of pleasure 
within ; saying, *‘ Flee, flee from the wrath to come! 
Abandon the house of death, whose ways are ways of 
delusion and damnation!’’ And when you have made 
your proclamation, and warned them of the dangers 
of sin, and the woes of quick-coming hell; and told 
them of the forgiveness that is proffered to the sinner, 
and the eternal joys of heaven, what will be the re- 
guital of your message from the gilded chambers of 
infatuated partners in iniquity? Some suppressed 
giggling here and there will be the -only response to 
your overtures. And why? What is it that leads 
them to disregard your warning and exhortation? Is 
it any doctrine of foreordination? Is it any doctrine 
of election? No; it is the doctrine of damnable lust, 
loved and clung to—nothing else. It is a simple, 
plain case. Nobody misunderstands that. 

Go thence to some of those gilded saloons where 
men are wont to burn out the fires of their body by 
intemperate drinking. Go to those men that tempt 
the appetites ; those men that hang their walls and 
make them comely with captivating pictures ; those 
men that hold out every attraction to the eye, and 
every bait to the taste ; those men that lubricate the 
broad road to hell, and make it slipperier than the 
devil ever made it. Preach the Gospel tothem. And 
why do they not repent? Because they have too 
much money invested in their infernal business. Be- 
cause they love to drink themselves, and love to in- 
duce others to drink. Because they love their sins 
in the shape of gold and silver. It is their avarice 
and their corrupt passions that stand in the way of 
their repentance. You understand that. And if I 
were to say, “I preached in a greg-shop, and nobody 
was converted,” would you say, “ A decree of God 
stopped them?” No; you would say, “There is a 
decree in nature that when a man is in bondage to a 
perverted appetite, it is hard for him to break away 
from his thralldem,” 

But turn from the counter, and preach, not behind 





it, but before it to those bloated, obese, plethoric, 


to speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus. But 
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. Itis not be- 


a! 3 lare so troublesome, but |" 
because the penalty of sin even in this life is so terri- | 
ble. A 


Cross the way—no you need not: go by a secret” 


passage up into the saloons of gambling above ; for 
there is a fascinating connection between all vices. 
There is nothing to repel the eye. Here all are ap- 
parently gentlemen. There is nothing repulsive. No 
malicious apes are to be seen, leering and prophesying 
evil. The carpets are soft. A generous table is set 
with tempting delicacies. Those who sit at the table 
appear to be men of refinement. Everything is pleas- 
ing tothe senses. Now stand at the head of the table, 
and preach reformation from sin. Say to the man 
that owns the table, “Repent, and give up your im- 
plements of destruction.” Say to the men who sit 
with him, erazy with perverted ho the root of 
gambling is the expectation of gain without a lawful 
equivalent—say to them, “ Relinquish your disrep- 
utable trade. Choose some honorable vocation.” 
Preach to these men; and how many will you carry 
to baptism with you when you go out of the house ? 
Not one. Why? Because the way of salvation is so 
difficult? No; because the way back from contami- 
nation is so dificult. Because when a man has sold 
himself to the devil, the devil holds tight to the bar- 
gain. It is because when the devil’s hand is once 
clenched, it is so hard to be opened, that sinning is 
terrible. If it were as easy to get out of sin as to get 
into it, sinning would not be so terrible. Who would 
be afraid to sin if a man could violate the weightiest 
canons of morality to-day, and to-morrow be as virtu- 
ous as before? But so difficult is it to extricate one's 
self from sin, that it is necessary by every possible 
means to guard men against it. Every man that 
yields himself to it, is in danger of being destroyed. 

Go from this place to where the passions attack 
men violently. Go down to the miser’s den. The 
sweetest sounds to him are not those that the 
shepherds heard. Angels might sing in the air, and 
he would be indifferent to it as long as he could hear 
the sounds of clinking gold and silver. To find a 
thousand dollars more than he thought he possessed, 
would be sweeter to him than the joys of elysium. 
You might as well preach Christianity to a wolf's 
mouth as to such a man. Do not you see why? 
Do not you know by your own feelings—if you do 
not, you know it by what you see in your neighbors !— 
how diftienlt it is to overcome the propensity of 
avarice ? : : 

But go to less exaggerated instances. Go to men 
in the caucus ; go to men in the councils of ambition. 
Why is it so hard to turn these men, except that 
when a man’s mind is inflamed, and his ambitions 
and passions are drawing him one way, while his 
moderation and truth and simplicity and integrity are 
drawing him the other, it is hard for him to be turned, 
according to natural law; according to the law that 
was infixed in us at our birth ; according to the nature 
of the mind with which God has endowed us? 
Wrong-doing, when continued, grows rigid, and 
crooked, and gnarled, by the influences of earth. 
You cannot straighten out the old oak’s root, when it 
has twined itself around rocks, and become hard, 
and stiff, and ironlike, by ages of growing. And 
when a man has let all his passions convolute around 
evil in this world, and you ask him to reform, you are 
asking him to make crooked things straight, and 
rough things smooth; and he says, “ I cannot do it.” 
In one sense this is true, and in another sense it is 
not true. With the help of Divine grace and his own 
volition, he can do it; but to his own naked volition 
it is so difficult, that he is appalled by it, and says, “I 
cannot do it.” 

Go to the house of lawfullove. Preach to those that 
are mutual idolaters. They love well—that is, vir- 
tuously. Each is worthy of the other’s love. They 
are imparadised. Preach to them of the Chiefest 
among ten theusand, and the One altogether lovely. 
Why do they mot hear, except that the possession of 
an earthly ido} is more to them than the promised 
possession of the King of glory? It is not because 
there is any prefound mystery or difficulty in the 
matter, except this: the infatuation of love, selfish 
love, in this world, is such that for its sake, men will 
set aside their duty, their God, and their immortality. 

Here, then, I stay the illustrations. The Gospel 
demands that men shall lay aside pride, and vanity, 
and every evil habit, and every corrupt lust, and every 
untoward thought. Christ demands what from our 
very nature he shoulé demand—that those who would 
be heirs of eternal glory, those that would inherit 
everlasting life, should live according to God’s law. 
And any man that will love God, who is worthy ofall 
love ; any man that will love his fellow-men as him- 
self; any man that, if proud, will lay aside his pride ; 
any man that, if addicted to vice, will lay it aside ; 
any man that, if dishonest, will turn from his dishon- 
esty ; any man that, if a drunkard, will cease to drink ; 
any man that, if aeeustemed to evil, will learn to do 
well; any that, if went to steal, will leave off steal- 
ing ; any man that, if in the habit of lying, will lie no 
more; any man that, if a child of darkness, will 
become a child of light; any man that will forsake 
his sins, and have faith in God—any such man can be 
saved. There is not a man, woman, nor child, in this 
congregation, that may not, beyond a certainty, be 
saved by the Gospel. And if you are not saved, 
it will not be because there are such knotty 
points in theology, but because there are such knotty 
points in your disposition. If you are not saved, it 
will not be beeause God is insincere, but because you 
are deceitful. If you are not saved, it will not be 
because the means of salvation are unnatural, (for 
nothing is so natural as moral purity,) but because 
you have become so infatuated with worldly things. 
If any man is destroyed, the reason of his destruction 
is not in the Gospel, but in himself. If any man is 
lost, it will be because he is so wicked that he will 
not be saved. And if there be those in this eongrega- 
tion upon whom, from week to week, is urged the 
duty of forsaking sin and accepting the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and who yet are not saved, I eharge upon 
them their own destruction. If you are damned, it 
will not be because you were forcordained to be 
damned : it will be because you have made your 
calling and infernal election sure ; it will be because 
you love to do wickedly, and prefer to go down rather 
than to take the trouble to go up; it will be because 
you sold yourself to sin. And if, being wicked, you 
are preached to and warned till your understanding 
takes sides against you, and your conscience takes 
sides against you, and the reminiscences of old and 
pure affection rise up against you, and then you are 
not saved, it will be because you treated these benign 
influences as day-dreams, and said, “ This life is 
real; pleasure is real; money is real; these other 
things are fantastic.’"’ You choose the lower life, and 
so lose the higher life. That is the only reason why 
you are not saved. 

Well, if it is so difficult for a man to break away from 
sin—and it is !—mountains are not half so hard to 
cut through as hearts are ; prison-gates are not half 
so hard to storm as are the gates of a man’s soul; 
there are no fens in the Dismal Swamp or the Cam- 
pagna of malarial Rome, that are half so corrupt and 
unwholesome as the passions of the heart—if, I say, 
it is so difficult for a man to break away from sin, 
what a terrible warning this is to the young, and es- 
pecially to those who have thought that the way to 
heaven was through purgatory; who have thought 
that ifa man would be eminent in purity, he must go 
down and see life, as it is said! When a man wants 
to swelter, froglike, in vice ; when a man wants to see 
the lazar-house of iniquity; when a man wants to 
visit dhe haunts of damnation, he says, ‘‘ I am going 
to see life.” It is life, but it is infernal life; and 
the less you see of it, the better you are off. And if 
there are any in this congregation that have made 
up their mind to know life, I say to them, Stop! you 
may pay too dear for your knowledge. Men have 
looked into the crater of a voleano to see what was 
there, and gone down to explore, without coming 
back to report progress. Many and many a man has 
gone to see what was in hell, that did sec it. Many 
and many a man has looked to see what was in the 
cup, and found a viper coiled up therein. Many 
and many a man has gone into the house of lust, and 
found that the ends thereof were death—bitter, rot- 
ten death. Many and many a man has sought to 
learn something of the evils of gambling, and learned 
it to his own ruin. And I say to every man, the more 
you know about these things, the more you ought to 
be ashamed of knowing ; a knowledge of them is not 
necessary to education or manhood ; and they ought 
to be avoided, because when aman has once fallen 
into them, the way out is so steep and hard. Many 
and many a man has begun to climb the giddy cliff of 
reformation ; but oh, how few have succeeded in get- 
fine over its brow. Methinks I see men sweltering 

n passions, and swimming out to the base of the 
cliff, and attempting to climb fp. Some are higher 
than others. One ofter another falls back, ‘or is 
pluck: d down by some fiendish hand. Some are half 
way up the cliff, and struggling hard to reach the 
top. Some turn ghastly pale when they look down 
at the abyss below; and they are filled with despair 





hight above them. And 

vis, saved, ninety-nine fall 
* 

for any one’s trying. And 

. and destruction, 

Stand off from it ; let it 

it. Ido not say that if 


is no way for you to return. 
‘is 80 difficult, so weary, so 


culty? and.do you say, “ Yeu are only pelting us 
down. Your words are like stones thrown upon our 
heads. If what you say is true, if the way back from 

is so difficult, what chance is there for 
us?” I cannot unsay what I have said. The way 
ts difficult. ‘You men that are counting all the values 
of life by money—you know as well as I do what are 
the perils of avarice. You men that have sold your- 
selves for the sake of ambition—you know as well as 
Ido how extremely difficult it is for a man in your 
condition to turn back and come again into the sweet 
enjoyments of a meral or Christian life. All of you 
who have tried to reform oa any peint where refor- 
mation was needful, know that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to break away from wrong courses; and I urge 
my appeal upon you, “Are there few that shall be 
saved ?” said the disciple. Our Master said, “ Strive 
to enter in at the straight gate, for many will seek to 
enter in, and shall not be able.” For it was taken 
for granted thiat no man could afford to be damned. 
No man can afford to lose immortality in heaven. 
No man can afiord to be condemned to shame, and 
swept out from the presence of God with the off- 
scouring of the earth. Every man must rank himself 
as worthy of eternal life. The thought cannot be en- 
tertained for a moment that you will be lost. The 
question is this: How shall I be saved? God says 
the difficulties are so many that you must wake up. 
The work of securing your salvation is a real busi- 
ness. Not by dreaming; not by sweet sentimentali- 
ties; not by going into a congregation and chanting 
hymns that bless God, and weeping at prayers 
that touch the fountains of susceptibility, and 
thinking airy thoughts of the past and rosy thoughts 
of the future—not by these things can you be saved. 
You must begin at the foundation of your character 
if you would make it what it should be. Let the 
wicked man forsake wickednéss ; let the corrupt man 
forsake corruption ; let men take hold of themselves 
as they would take hold of an old mansion that they 
wished to renovate. If itis rotten in the sills, replace 
the sills; if it is infested with vermin, cleanse out 
the vermin ; if it is filled with dirt, remove the dirt ; 
if the walls are pestilential, scrub the walls, and re- 
plaster them. Or, if there is no other way, destroy 
the building, and begin it anew. Be born again, as 
it were. Count all the years of your past life as if 
they were nothing at all. Turn round and say—and 
you might as well say it—‘ The day in which I begin 
to try to live for God is my birthday.” 

O blessed promise! © wondrous economy of 
grace! by which a man, after having lived forty or 
fifty years in sin, can start again, God saying to him, 
“T will cancel the past ; we will let that go for noth- 
ing; you may set up business again, and begin as if 
you never had stumbled and done wrong.”’ Is there 
grace to help in such a time of need? Yes. There 
is a descending Spirit of God, there is an inspiration 
of God, there is a Divine power, which, when you are 
willing to be helped, will help you in every time of 
need. God will help a man that will help himself. 
Try it. Put God to proof, and see if these words be 
not true. 
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THE LOST ONE FOUND. 
THE NEW DISCOVERY. 


BY REV. STEPHEN H. TYNG, D.D. 


I wave spoken of the dawning light which at last 
shines upon the sinner’s state. New objects, new 
facts, new connections and relations, come forth tohis 
view with increasing distinctness and discrimination. 
His need, his wretchedness, his hopelessness of relief, 
the inadequacy of the world around to meet his indis- 
pensable demands, are parts of this advancing illu- 
mination. But what is its source? Must we not say 
that the first awakening of his conscience with a 
sense of guilt, the consciousness of moral obliquity 
or deficieney in himself—the first conviction that his 
rea] difficulty is not in his circumstances, but in him- 
self—is a ray of heavenly light, the power and the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit? It surely isso. When 
I meet the wandering youth, feeling at last that he 
has wants which the world cannot supply, a hidden 
personal need which compels him to turn from every- 
thing human and outward as “ miserable comforters,” 
to find some ether guide and teacher than earth can 
give, I canneét but say, “ Blessed art thou ; flesh and 
blood hath net revealed it unto thee, but the Spirit of 
thy Father who is in heaven.” It is the first dawning 
of a shining light, which may shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. However humbling it may 
prove to his earthly pride, it brings a NEw DIscovERY 
of his-own eharacter, condition, and prospect, which 
is of infinite worth. 

Now, at last, he sees himself. He meets a being 
whom he has really never known before. He awakes, 
perhaps suddenly, to the reality and importance of 
his own nature—to a consciousness of his immor- 
tality—te a conviction of his abidinz spiritual 
being—te a sense of his relations and his responsibility 
to Ged. It is an exciting and a depressing discovery. 
Ah, young man, how absurd and degrading now seem 
all the attempts of thy past life for gratification and 
enjoyment! What a fountain of new influence for 
thy future career has been opened in this new con- 
sciousness of an immortal nature which has been thus 
far neglected and despised! ‘‘ What a poor, degraded 
thing seems my whole past life to me,” said a very 
talented and endowed youth in such circumstances ; 
“never before did I seem to have a thought or an 
object becoming my real character and being.’’ He 
feels that he was made a child of God, to live for ever ; 
one whose home and real happiness can never be in 
the perishing and unsatisfying objects which he has 
pursued. He is convinced that there is before himan 
inevitable eternity—an eternity which his past choice 
has made a result of sorrow and condemnation for 
him as an outcast, rebellious child. This voluntary 
guilt, this contrast between his pursuits and the 
nature which has been subjected to them, amaze him 
and prostrate him in deep abasement. He meets 
himself as the child of a prinee rolling in voluntary 
filth and beggary. And his inmost soul cries out to 
him, “‘ Arise and depart. This is not thy rest.” The 
past, the present, is only ruin and despair. ; 

He sees his own real character. Immortal, but 
fallen. A sinner—in his own view in an extreme 
degree. His whole life appears to him an unceasing 
line of guilt, of voluntary transgression. His powers 
and his privileges have all been wasted in rebellion 
against God. His whole past course has been un- 
fruitful and ungodly. It is vain to discuss the degrees 
of this reality or impression. To the young man him- 
self, no thought of excuse or palliation will arise. 
Every imagination of his heart will present itself,to 
him as only evil continually. Others may suggest me- 
liorating and modifying circumstances in the judg- 
ment which he is to make of himself. But to him, 
his whole history appears abhorrent, a tissue of in- 
gratitude and rebellion against the most gracious and 
best of fathers. Can this introspective view be unduly 
magnified? Ithink not. Each startled wanderer 
thus facing himself will exclaim, “Sinners, of whom 
lam chief.’ Whatever he may know of others, he 
knows no human guiltiness in any so inexcusable and 
vile, as he is conscious dwells within himself. Are 
we to attempt a mitigation of his view? Extreme 
expressions of it which are not felt, are of course hol- 
low pretense, and to be corrected. But no man canbe 
too deeply humbled, or self-abhorrent, in his own real 
view of himself, in his sinfulness before God. And 
our ministry to him is never to be one which will less- 
en his conviction of sin,—but that which will bring 
before him the all-sufficient remedy, able to make the 
scarlet and crimson as white as snow: 

He sees his own condition, not merely who and 
what he is, but where he is. [He has awaked from his 
delusions in a far country—in a world which has cost 
him much, and thus far yielded him nothing. He finds 
himself in a state perfectly unadapted to his real na- 
ture, completely insufficient for his desires and actual 
needs. His chosen companions and relations present 
but a sorrowful view. Life has gone by with nothing 
cone. All his employments and ‘tastes have been 
perverted from their proper tendency and design. Le 
has attempted to live in an impossible condition,—to 
organize a state of character and enjoyment which 
have necessarily proved absurd. It is not sur- 
prising that these opening views of self should some- 
times cast too heavy a shadow upon the world around, 
and create a dissatisfaction with outward relations in 
themselves, whieh rightfully belongs only to their 
abuse. Nor is it wonderful that the earnest and 
startled youth should sometimes fly back too far and 
unjustly, from companionships in which he is to be use- 
ful, from the experience of his own past uselessness 
or injury tothem. There is a weaning from the world, 
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a separation of heart fro i i 
And there is a running oy ag gate or. 
m the world which is a 
mere formal separation of the person from its scenes 
and obligations, which is sin. But this world, as an 
impossible home for him, appears most distinctly to 
him. To-morrow he may be called to his account for 
all. And what has he for to-morrow ? 

He sees what he has done. And what a dream his 
life appears! It rises up for his retrospection—a 
living cosmorama—all its facts astir again—all its 
follies and madness raised even from the dead. Ah, 
how shocking to him it appears. What means of 
usefulness and happiness thrown away. A lovely 
youth that might have been offered in grateful open- 
ing consecration to God—all wasted. An opening 
maturity that might have been sanctified as a bless- 
ing to many, crushed and beggared by sin. Powers 
of mind and advantages of condition all sacrificed 
to beastly appetite, or to sclfish pride. Himself ce. 
duced to mere ruin in the issue of his sinful 
course. His perverse wanderings, his absurd at- 
tempts at recovery, the increasing wretchedness 
which has attended every step, all rise up to his in 
stant view. He contemplates it in his solitude with 
intense concern. He looks upon it all with horror 
and distress. How changed have become his concep 
tions of life in a single moment of this dawning 
light! And how ungrateful, and worthy of condem- 
nation, appears the whole vain and self-indulgent ca- 
reer through which he has passed. 

He sees what he has got,—the reciprocal results 
for all this wastefulness and sin. And what is it but 
disappointment and misery? ‘ What fruit had ye in 
those things whereof ye are now ashamed?" Every 
thing given, nothing received in return. What are 
all his pleasures, virtues, resolutions, efforts, as he 
now examines and esteems them, but vanity? The 
wastefulness of a life of sin, to such a mind is most 
apparent. Of all that he carried forth with him, he 
brings nothing back. We have traced the history in 
its facts as they occurred. And he now sees the 
whole, in one train of immovable contemplation— 
strength spent for naught—and labor for that which 
profiteth not. 

Thus the young man meeis and finds himself. He 
sees at once what he never saw before—that the real 
difficulty of his condition is in himself. The thing 
to be changed is his own heart and habits. Ah, 
could he get his father’s forgiveness—and a welcom 
to his father’s house! Could he once more come 
back in peace with God! Could he have reason t 
believe that ne would receive him and restore } 
Then all would be well. The way to this is no 
clear. But the necessity for it is abundantly ma 
fest. No more will he attempt to conform an 
ward world to himself, or hitself to an impra 
ble world. The new idea, the great discovery wh 
he has received—that it is he alone who is to b 
changed, occupies, absorbs iis mind. He must in 
some way be recenciled 21 conformed to God. He 
has come to himself, and vil his difficulty is there. 
How shall this difficulty be met and adjusted’ This 
we are to see. 


THE TRUE IDEA OF POSTAGE. 


I. The Postmaster-Genera! of the United States, in 
his annual report to Congress, Dec. 1, 1860, says 





“The gross revenue for the year 1860 amounted to 
$8,518,067 40."—p. 4. 

“The number of postage-stamps and stamped envelops 
supplied to postmasters was 245,650,6°5—One-cent, 
50,723,400." —p. 8. 

“It is contemplated to int) vo new 
denominations of envelops em | with a one 
cent stamp. The one-cent envelop is designed mainly 
for circulars, of which many mi!lions are annually dis- 
tributed through the mails. The same envelop, how 
ever, will also be largely used for city correspon-ence.” 
—p. 9. 

The actual number of these “ circulars,’’ or even 
an estimate of the number, does not appear with tho 
statistics ; we have only “ many millions.* But a 
each million yields a revenue of ten thousand dollars 
to the Post-Office, one might think them worth being 
counted, at least. At any rate, we see that the Go 
ernment considers this branch of business deserving 
of its attention and study, and worth being cultivated 
and favored with new accommodation by the produc- 
tion of a distinct and proper embossed envelop. As 
our Post-Office is shy of assuming any duties involy 
ing cost, unless they think it will pay, the inference 
is @ fair one that this business of posting circulars to 
any part of the country at a cent apiece, is not found 


' te be tee burdensome to the Department. 


Such is the official judgment of one who has been 


: pronounced the ablest Postmaster-General we have 


had for many years. There are only two peculiari 
ties pertaining to “ circulars’’ by the law of Congress, 
which distinguish them from other letters passing 
One is, that they must be 
printed entirely. Nota scratch of manuscript mus 
be on them—not so much as a date, or a signature, 
or even the correction of a typographical error by pen 
orpencil. The other is, that they must be unsealed 
not because it is supposed that treasonous or ot! 
unlawful communications are ‘more likely to be 
in a written than a printed letter, but because—such 
is the law. Ifany other reason has been or can be 
assigned, we do not know what it is But—such Is 
the law. 

We appeal now to common sense, whethe: 
be believed that the mere circumstance that a letter 
is sealed, and that it is written, or dated and signed 
in writing, ean justify a charge of triple postag 
No man ean show in what way a written letter can 
oeceasion so great additional expense as to 1 
twe hundred per cent. to be added to the charg if 
the Government can afford to carry printed letter 
unsealed to every part of the country and deal them out 
as directed for one cent each, what possible ground 
is there in the case of writien and sealed letters for 
charging two cents more per letter? It can be de- 
monstrated that it costs no more to receive a written 
than a printed letter, no more labor to sort and stamp 
it and tie it up and enter it on the way bill, no more 
for transportation, since it does not weigh any 
heavier, and no more to distribute and deliver it. If 
business mer can be accommodated as to their circu 
Jars, and have envelops embossed and stamped 
the Post-Office to facilitate and encourage the freest 
use of the mails, there can be no substantial reason 
why the people at large should not have the same 
facilities and encouragements as to their letters of! 
friendship or convenience. These new envelops a 
happily devised and well adapted, and develop t 
true idea of postage— 

One Cent! 

II. The Postmaster-Genera! of Great Britain 
annual report to Parliament, March, 31, 1860, 


it is to 


, 


« Any letter posted in the lower portion of either 
districts {of London] just before the box is cl 
delivery in the same district, is dispatched by the lett 
carrier within thirty minutes of the time of posting 

“With a few exceptions, every resident in Lo 
now within a furlong of a post-office or a road letter 
and within a quarter of a mile of a money-order offi 

*“ Although there are already ten deliveries ever) 
in London proper,I contemplate adding one ino 

“ About 93 per cent. of the letters, newspa 
other postal packets delivered in the United Kin 
now conveyed without any charge beyond the 
postage, by letter-carriers and rural messenger 
10uses of the addressees ; and this proportion, great 4 
is, is always on the increase.”"—p. 10 

“The number of letters delivered in the United 
dom during the last year was 545 millions, b 
each person, and an increase of 4% per cent., mak 
present number of letters rather more than sev 
what it was in 1839."—p. 14 

Now let any inquisitive Yankee inquire w 
cent. of the letters in this country are « 
houses of the parties addressed “ without a 
beyond the ordinary postage,’ and th 
be, “ Not one.” We do not mean, Not o! 
but—Not one letter. The thing is wholly ur 
the American people, although it is so common an® 
so nearly universal in Great Britsin, that more tian 
nine out of ten of all the letiers passing tirous 


4 Post- Office are delivered at the houses of those wh 


receive them. And no such thing has ever 9 
tempied by our Post-Office, although our rat 
fige is about 50 per cent. higher than the Britis 
there is much more need of such free delivery ! 
country, because our people employ fewer se 
who could spare time to run to the post office f 
ters. 

There are only two suppositions that can « 
for this deficiency, and we will not attempt 
cide which is the true explanation, or whethe? 
have their influence. One is, that conscious ina!!!) 
and impotency of our public functionaries of \4¥ 
which causes them to shrink instinctively from 40Y 
undertaking which involves the necessity of ca 
and incessant supervision and thoroughly determine 
administration, as the indispensable means of avo! ling 
a failure. 

The other is the antagonism of the private letter 
box system. It is not generally known that these 
private letter-boxes are wholly unauthorized by — 
and that the income from them is 4 pr!’ ate porque nm 
of the postmaster, and is not even reported in om 
Blue Book among the salaries and emoluments of “4 
office. The only limit to this nice ee ee 
rule lately adopted, which limits the postmasi™ 





private profit from this source to $2,000 yearly, and 
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requires all the surplus to be credited to the Govern- 
ment. 

Any man with hal an eye can see that this arrange- 
ment makes every ter who ean lease a dozen 
private letter-boxes the interested and constant 
epponent of Free Delivery, ready to throw all ob- 
stacles in the way of its success, and never heartily 
co-operating to carry it out in practice. But we can 
have both these great benefits, of Cheap Postage and 
Free Delivery, just as soon as we are favored with 
a Postal Administration and a favoring Congress 
possessing sufficient breadth of statesmanship to 
comprehend the true idea of postage, and sufficient 
courage and administrative energy to carry the reform 
into effect. 

With these two simple ideas once embraced and 
adopted, all other needful or practicable improvements 
would be sure to follow, and the United States would 
no longer be seen dragging along in the rear of nearly 
the whole civilized world, in a matter so vital both 
to trade, to morals, and to liberty. 








THINGS IN ILLINOIS. 


Sprinerrecp, Ill., Jan., 1861. 


To rue Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

The new Republican Governor delivered, before the 
members of the Legislature, his first message, which 
I forward you. Itis anabledocument. The present 
and prospective condition of the state is one of almost 
unexampled progress and prosperity. The message 
is outspoken and firm, in reference to the policy to be 
pursued toward the Secession movement. The Con- 
stitution and the laws must be maintained and, if 
need be, enforced. No concession of constitutional 
principle—no yielding of any part of the Republican 
platfurm—no giving up the right. to think and speak 
the sentiment of the civilized world, that slavery is 
a giant evil and a moral wrong, is to be thought of for 
a moment. Slavery, by the “irrepressible conflict,” 
is a doomed institution, and is in the process of a 
gradual but certain extinction. In these views it is 
supposed that the Republicans in the legislature are 
a unit ;—the whole party in this state look forward to 
the inauguration of Lincoln as the time when the 
same views will become the basis of our national 
policy, as regards the discords and revolutionary 
movements of the cotton states. 

The truth is that men of all parties are opening 
their eyes to the fact that, during the few weeks while 
South Carolina and other states have been engaged 
in efforts to break away from the Union, they have 
done more to weaken the power of the institution of 
slavery than all the free states put together ever were 
able to accomplish. Their whole movement has been 
so conducted as to multiply their dangers. 

It is impossible te predict what will be the action 
of the Legislature on the important topics commend- 
ed to their consideration by the Governor. Present 
indications are that laws will be passed, without dif- 
ficulty, in accordance with his recommendations. 

Besides what is doing in connection with our state 

government and legislature, there are refreshing 
developments in other directions. The Thanksgiving 
sermon of Dr. Palmer of New Orleans, a document 
worthy of any rabid leader of secession in South 
Carolina, is scattered broadcast over this state, being 
republished at St. Louis and in The Times news- 
paper at Chicago. Just now, Rev. Dr. Rice of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, Old-School, is moved to 
give publicity to his views of the crisis, and to dis- 
cuss the question whether the South as well as the 
North has not sins to be confessed and forsaken— 
sins, too, which have had a mischievous influence in 
producing the present tendencies to division and | 
civil war. It is quite refreshing to read from his 
letter—l. That “for years past it has not been safe 
for men from the North, or probably for any one in 
the Southern states, to give public utterance to senti- 
ments strongly anti-slavery, and cases have frequently 
occurred of actual or threatened violence against men 
charged with no crime krown to the laws of the 
South.’ He instances the case of the expulsion of 
Rev. J. G. Fee and his co-laborers from Kentucky, 
not by the enforcement of any law of that state, bat 
by a mos, ond sets it forth as a case in which the 
people of Kentucky violently assailed the right of 
free speech, one of the most precious rights of Ameri- 
ean citizenship. All this, too, he complains, has been 
done while the North does nothing ef the kind to 
provoke the South—even Mr. Yancey and others of 
like opi:ions with him being allowed to travel and 
speak in the most public manner in any part of the 
North in the most perfect safety. He openly and 
earnestly declares his conviction “ that no institution 
either sanctioned or tolerated by Christianity is incon- 
sistent with the utmost freedom of discussion.” 
2. He thinks “ the threats and violent proceedings of 
men who have represested the South in the supreme 
legislature of the nation have put immense power into 
the hands of the abelilionists.”’ ‘“ Alas,’ he says, “‘a 
Christian nation has allowed itself to be represented 
in its highest legislature by most unchristian men, 
who have succeeded in arraying against each other 
the best men in the nation.” He then (3) charges 
home the great error, ‘the change in the position of 
the churches of the South in relation to slavery ’— 
the very change which thousands of Northern Chris- 
tians have mourned over for years as the “ great 
Seuthern apostasy.’’ The sermon of Dr. Palmer of 
New Orleans is a representative discourse, setting 
forth the changed “ South-side view’’ which Dr. R. 
deplores as incapable of any defense on Gospel 
grounds. He refers approvingly to the action of the 
General Assembly of 1818, “a paper voted for as cor- 
dially by delegates from the South as by those from 
the North.’’ He adds, with great earnestness, “That 
was the golden age of our Church,” and because the 
men of that age, “if less philosophic than their suc- 
cessors, were mighty in the Scriptures.” He points 
significantly to the fact, in proof of the great “ South- 
ern apostasy,” that “ a prominent minister in our own 
Church urges the dismemberment of our glorious 
Confederacy, on the ground that the people of the 
North view slavery as an evil, and hope and pray for 
its extinction’’—and thata “ respeetable minority sus- 
tain a proposition for the division of our noble Church, 
for the reason that she still occupies the ground oc- 
cupied by all the Presbyterian ministers of the South 
in 1818, and long afterwards.”’ 

Many wise and good men have mourned over the 
pro-slavery tendencies of the churches of all denomi- 
nations at the Seuth. It has been feared that at no 
distant day the Presbyterian Chureh, O.-S., would 
reverse the noble testimony of the fathers, especially 
that of 1818. I have never once believed it would or 
could be done. They might be separated into two 
churches, as other denominations have been, but not 
rescind the act of 1818. And now, when the Southis 
fired with the mad spirit of revolution, a proposition, 
even in the Syned of South Carolina, to contradict 
that testimony and divide the Church, finds only a 
minority to support it. This is hopeful. 

The present attitude of these two doctors—the one 
at New Orleans preaching that the mission, the 
divinely appointed mission of the South, is to main- 
tain, protect, and perpetuate negro slavery : not only 
so, but the right and the duty to draw the sword to 
resist all encroachments on this “ peculiar institution” 
—the other at Chicago, earnest and calm, convincing 
the South of her sins, charging them home as among 
the evil seeds that have produced the present crop of 
rebellion, and standing on the testimony of 1818, 
because men who uttered it were “mighty in the 

Scriptures.’’ Messrs. Editors, these men are of the 
same denominational communion. They are both 
earnest for orthedoxy—men of mark in their places ; 
ce of taint Seer 
the one latitude 30 5A peony places of abode— 
: de o0c, and the other latitude 42° North ? 

i submit the inquiry. 

I close this by saying that the Northern doctor 
evidently would like a compromise ; the Southern 
doctor, as well as the vast majority of the North, are in 





which was published in York in 1802, and the 
tenth edition of it was issued this present year. No 
slaveholder since that act of Presbytery in coanection 
with this sermon has heen admitted to the commun- 
ion of the Reformed Presbyterian Church ; and from 
that time till the present an open and fearless testi- 
mony has been borne against American slavery. 

Coldenham, N. Y. 





THE AMERICAN CHAPEL AT FLORENCE. 


[An Episcopal clergyman of New York, who has 
spent the winter at Florence, desires us to correct 
some of Dr. Patton’s statements relative to the Ameri- 
can chapel in that city. The writer is known to us 
as a gentleman of a truly catholic spirit, and we 
would gladly print his letter entire, could we make 
room for it. The principal correetions are given in 
the following extracts.—Eps. } 


Dr. Patron writes : “Rumor says that Trinity church 
New York, supplies the funds, and is ambitious to 
spread her diocese across the sea and over the Conti- 
nent.” Rumor was never more false. Trinity church 
was innocent of the movement, and there were no “ funds 
supplied.” The simple fact is that a clergyman visitiag 
Europe for his relaxation was induced, by his sense of 
the importance of “ Italy as a field of labor,” and by the 
urgent entreaties of several of his brother clergymen, to 
give up his plan of traveling, forego his own pleasure, and 
take charge of a missionary station at Florence. I saya 
missionary station, because in his view and in that of 
those who counseled with him, the missionary work 
among the Italians was the important thing—the American 
chapel being opened as subsidiary to this, in order to 
provide the necessary point d’appui for the mission—to 
secure American sympathy, ¢o-operation, and sn>>o7., 
and, as it were, an American indorsement in the eyes of 
the Italians. I may add that the larger of the two bodies 
into which the Italian evangelicals have unfortunately 
already divided, almost immediately asked the American 
clergyman to beceme the President of their association 
and the adviser of their actions, and that he has been 
actively engaged in endeavoring to bring about a union of 
the two parties. 

Under the title, “Two Pauls,” Dr. Patton rebukes 
with great severity the custom of the English Church 
of exacting two pauls at the door as admission money. 
He treats this as a stumbling-block to Protestants, 
and a hindrance to inquiring Romanists. Can he 
wonder that other American clergymen should have felt 
this difficulty? And can he blame them for wishing to 
counteract it? And when Dr. P. says: “The English 
Church is none too well supported,” I ask whether he 
thinks it was the duty of Americans to go on paying 
(with violence to their own feelings) their *-~°“""* ® 
the door, in order that the F-<~* no resort here for 
cheap living ” (™- © -) should get their religion “cheap 
also at American expense? Underthe heading “ No Paul,” 
Dr. P. rejoices to know that there is a Scotch Free church 
at Florence. Why not rejoice likewise over an American 
Free church? Dr. P. writes: “The English church is 
large enough comfortably to accommodate all.” It would 
have damaged the argument, but not the cause of truth 
and fairness, to have added that the two churches are on 
opposite sides of the river, full a mile apart, and that in 
the hight of the season there are strangers enough to fill 
both. It is very true that some American families, who 
had formed pastoral ties, were unwilling to sever the con- 
nection with the English church—and they were perfectly 
justifiable in so doing; but it is also true, as stated by 
the English clergyman himself, that three-fourths of the 
American residents in Florence did not attend the English 
service. Indeed, so forcibly was the need of an American 
church in Florence felt by others, that only a few weeks 
after the opening services, letters came saying that the 
same project had been entertained even in far distant 
America, and that the post of pastor at Florence had been 
offered to Rev. Dr. Hall, formerly at Rome. Itis true that, 
according to this project, the form of worship would have 
been Presbyterian, but to those who entertain “true 
liberal and catholic principles,” sectarian preferences are 
but of secondary importance. And if an Episcopal service 
must draw somewhat from the support of the English 
church, yet an American Presbyterian chapel would inter- 
fere much more seriously with the Scotch Présbyterian 
church, waich is also served by a “talented and evan- 
gelical ’’ preacher. 

As regards the present chapel, it is only necessary to 
add, as throwing light upon the need for an American 
church, and its supply of that need, that the services 
have been held with constantly increasing congregations, 
that the building is now well filled, and that several! of 
the “ prominent Americans who would not give it their 
presence ” when Dr. P. wrote, have since then done so. 
Dr. Patton says : 

“A place of worship opened here on truly Catholic and 
liberal principles would find favor,—a place where the 
minister of each evangelical denomination, who should 
officiate for the day, could use the form of worship which 
_ he preferred,—where there could be preference, but not 
exclusion.” 

I do not know whether a church would find favor that 
might be liturgical to-day, non-liturgical to-morrow, and 
semi-liturgical the day after ; in which the “ preferences” 
of the congregation do not seem to be considered, nor 
those of the regular pastor—if any such there is intended 
to be—but only those of “the minister of each evangeli- 
cal denomination who should officiate for the day.” I 
suspect that those having preferences would still frequent 
the English, Scotch, and American services according to 
those preferences. But if there is to be an additional 
church, it may well be questioned whether “a same,. 
ness of creed, etc.,” is net an advantage rather than- 
an objection. St. Paul’s advice to “walk by the 
same rule and mind the same thing,” seems to have 
a special force here, from the fact that the Italians 
—who have heard so much of Protestant differences— 
would thereby see the representatives of the two great 
Protestant nations of one accord, and find that even those 
| Americans who have their “ preferences,” yet deem ques- 
tions of form unessential, and are ready at their national 
church to worship God after the same manner as the 
English. 
In conclusion, I will express the confident hope that 
Dr. P., upen a reconsideration of the whole subject, will 
be disposed to add to his “two pauls” and “no paul” 
another paragraph in the spirit of one Paul; that he will 
not consider that there can be one preacher of Christ too 
many in a Jahd where the Virgin usurps his honor; but 
rather that, with the apostle, he will say,—even though 
his “preferences” be not satisfied,—“ What then, not- 
withstanding, every way Christ is preached ; and I there- 
in do rejoice, yea and will rejoice.” 





EARLY HISTORY OF A TRAITOR. 


A COLLEGE REMINISCENCE. 





Tue class of 1829, in Yale College, (two years in ad- 
vance of mine,) was the finest body of young men that I 
ever saw in college. Prominent in it were Elijah H. Mills, 
(son of Daniel Webster's immediate predecessor in the 
United States Senate,) facile princeps, but dying very 
young, Henry A. Boardman, D.D., Joseph Eldridge, D.D., 
Edwin R. Gilbert,D.D., James W. McLane, D.D., Daniel U1!- 
mann, Francis Gillette, (late Senator in Congréss,) T. Ad- 
am Spence, (late Representative in Congress,) and many 
other men of mark. 

There was one of the class whose name cannot be found 
on the list of graduates, or on any annual catalogue after 
1827. He was and stit] is a handsome-little fellow, look- 
ing very small in his class, who, with few exceptions, 
were of full manly growth. This youth hailed from a 
great state of “the chivalrous sunny South,” bright-eyed, 
dark-complexioned, and “ardent as a Southern sun could 





favor of » No Compromise. 


“GOOD AND FAITHFUL TESTIMONY.” 


To tHe Eprrors or THe INDEPENDENT : 








In a late number you seasonably inserted an article 
under this caption, observing that “the sweeping ac- 
cusations sometimes brought against the churches 
and ministry in the North, of a want of fidelity in 
testifying against the iniquity of slavery, betrays a 
lamentable ignorance of our ecclesiastical history.” 


I would, with your permission, join you in the en- 
deavor “ to correct misapprehension upon this sub- 
ject ;” and show, as you have so satisfactorily done 
for Congregationalists, what the Reformed Presby- 
> rian Church, or Covenanters, have done in relation 
0 . testimony against slavery. I venture to say they 
are the oldest, if not the boldest, witness-bearers in 
the country on this subject. 
In November, 1800, Mr. Alex. McLeod, afterwards 
the well-known, able, and eloquent theologian, Dr. 
McLeod of New York, received a call from the ‘con- 
gregation of Coldenham, N. Y., of which I am now 
the pastor, and perceiving among the signers some 
who held slaves, he questioned the consisteney of the 
practice with the duties of Christianity, and we un- 
willing to hold ecclesiastical fellowship with such as 
engaged in it. He wrete to the elders on the subject, 


make him.” In the early part of 1828, there was a mys- 
terious trouble in that class. Watches, breastpins, seals, 
pencil-cases, pen-knives, jack-knives, two-bladed knives, 
four-bladed knives, etc., etc., ete., and lastly, sundry sums 
of money, “lying around loose” in.students’ rooms, dis- 
peared unaccountably. The losers looked gloomily at each 
other, and suspiciously at others. Something must be done. 
They finally constituted themselves a volunteer “ detective 
force,” set theix trap—baited with thirty-five dollars in good 
bank-notes—and soon caught the thief. He confessed. 
On opening his trunk in his presence, they found it nearly 
full of missing valuables—jewelry, pocket-cutlery, and 
horlogery enough to stock a Chatham-street store. He 
begged pitifully not to be exposed ; they looked piteously 
at his handsome young face, and relented at the thought 
of blasting his opening life. He haa been a universal 
favorite, the pet of his class; so they agreed not to in- 
form either the city magistrates or the Faculty of the 
University, but erdered him to “clear out” at once and 
for ever. He went instantly to good President Day, ob- 
tained a certificate of honorable dismission, and vanished. 

That little thief is now a Senator in Congress, adyo- 
cating and justifying and threatening the robbery of forts, 


and 182 feet high. 


and the stealing ef the military cutlery and hardware 
generally of the Federal Government, without any more 
color or shadow of pretext than he had for his like opera- 
tions on his fellow-students just thirty-three years ago. 
A third of a century has not made, and can never make, 
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accumulated, and hoarded pilferings from trustful bosom | and whose funeral was esteem, 
friends. white citizens. The owner of the ~ —— 
Had the fellow not at length repreduced: his private | he was raised in his family, and was owned by him for 


morality in public life, I would have allowed the secret 
of his early crimes to remain in the hearts of the few 
who then knew and now remember it. 

D. Francis Bacon. 


Religions Intelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


MASSACHUSETTS—South Hadley Falls.—The fol- 
lowing resolution, passed at a regular meeting of the 
Hampshire East Association, held at Hadley, January 
9, 1861, and put on record, may be read with interest. 
The meeting was very full, and only one member dis- 
sented from the resolution, which was warmly approved 
by all the others : 





“One of the churches of H Associatio 
asked advice of the Association tm to -rdewes: METHODIST. 
ou: Domes mare aemaaten ebety cece eioe | i 

1D, c a y Falls, r ition has been made and a subscript! 

care of Rev. Richard f, who has been regularly dismissed | in the last Central Advocate, the object of which is to 
ous Mr Merwin tas recently installed . Pog raise five hundred dollars, in five-dollar payments, for the 

“ in the opinion of this Association, the body | D@nefit of Mrs. Bewley, the widow of Rev. Anthony 
claiming to be the Firat Congregational | chureh at South Had Bewley. 

oug © be recognized as a rch in fellowship wi Meth: Protestant.— Dr. 

the churches over which we are pastors, until we have evidence | the Methodist Geesieaena jg ba ar ge 


The church at South Hadley Falls was originally 
organized under the name of the “ South Church of South 
a but since a postaties has been established in 
the village at the Falls, the church has been called the 
“Congregational church of South Hadley Falls.” So for 
several years it has stood upon the statistical records of 
the churches of the state, and so it is recorded in the 
last Congregational Quarterly. Rev. Mr. Merwin is the 
pastor of the church Com. 


Watertown.—The Unitarian church at Watertown 
have offered the use of their meeting-house on Sunday 
afternoons to the Orthodox society, whose house was re- 
cently destroyed. 


Westfield.—The completion of two new and elegant 
brick churches, for societies of the same denomination, 
at Westfield, in the same year and within a few rods of 
each other, is an event that deserves more than a passing 
notice. They are both, outwardly and inwardly, the 
most elegant, convenient, and comfortable pom whe in 
the county. Springfield has not a single church-edifice 
than can compare favorably with either. The First Con- 
gregational church is 131 feet long by 62 wide; the 
audience-room, about 80 by 60, and will seat 800 persons ; 
the slips are wide and comfortable, and arranged on 
curves toward the desk, so as to afford an easy view of 


vestibule is a conference-room, 36 48 feet C 

seat 400 persons, and which b tilde capecity coe halt 

into the church gallete arrangement. The building is 

a novel, firnaces. The steeple is finely proportioned 

The vestibule is spacious, with hand- 

some parlors on each side for the ladies’ social gather- 

ings. The seats will all be cushioned and upholstered 

by the earnings and contributions of the ladies. The 

organ, which will be placed back of the pulpit, is one of 
the best ever made by that prince of builders, W. A. 

Jobnson ; has 42 steps, and is worth $4,000. Entire cost 

of the church and equipment, nearly $25,000 ; and still 

the society will be above-board, having a fund exceeding 
their debt. The church was designed by L. F. Thayer of 
Westfield, an amateur but ingenious architect ; George 
Green, a thorough workman, builder ; F. Weiss of Spring- 
field, fresco painter. A marble tablet is set in the wall 
at the right hand of the pulpit, in memory of Rev. Edward 
Taylor, first pastor of the church, from 1679 to 1729. The 
new edifice is the fourth structure which this church has 
occupied since its organization 191 years ago. Rev. Dr. 
Davis has been its pastor since 1836. 

The Second Congregational! church, which will be com- 
pleted about the 20th February, is of Romanesque archi- 
tecture, and 105 by 63 feet. A large and small tower 
ornament the corners in front, and a lecture-roem will be 
built in the rear. There are 105 slips below, and seats for 
1,000 persoxs in the wholechurch. It is designed to have 
a large proportion of free seats, and to rent slips at mod- 
erate rates. The seats will be cushioned and the backs 
grained ; the preacher’s desk is black walnut ; the fresco 
painting is remarkably fine ; Chauncey Shepard of Spring- 
field is the builder. The organ is alsv to be furnished by 
Mr. Johnson. Congregational singing is customary in 
this church, with a large choir to'ead off. The ventilat- 
ing apparatus is very perfect. Cost of the church, in- 
cluding organ and finishing, about $20,000. The Second 
Congregational church is a colony from the First church, 
only about four years old, and it now embodies about 215 
members and some 600 worshipers. Rev. Mr. Bingham 
has been pastor for three years, during which the society 
has worshiped in Whitman’s hall.— Springfield Republi- 
can. 


WISCONSIN — Presbyterian and Congrezational 
Convention.—We have received the minutes of this Con- 
vention, held at Beaver Dam, in October, from which it 
appears that there are connected with the Convention 7 
district conventions, 139 ministers, viz., 26 pastors and 
113 stated supplies. The whole number of churches con- 
nected with the Convention is 171, cf whom 147 are 
Congregational and 24 Presbyterian; 32 churches are 
vacant. Whole number of church-members, 8,610; ad- 
ditions, 1,198; removals, 720; baptisms, 384 infants, 194 
adults ; 11,840 in Sabbath-schools ; 21,822 stated hearers, 
and $10,594 contributed to benevolent objects. There are 
a few churches, mostly Congregational, in the state not 
connected with the Convention. 








PRESBYTERIAN. 


Northern, 0.-8.— The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle publishes 





lyn to a Southern correspondent. A single sentence of 
this letter 1uns thus: 

“TI say freely that uniess the hostile legislation of Northern 
states is repealed, and the violent and unchristian agitation of 
the slavery question put down, your state and all the Southern 
states ought to break loose from a Government that will not pro- 
tect their rights, and from a people who disregard the plainest 
obligations of consanguinity and brotherhood.” 


_ Southern, 0.-3.— The Southern Presbyterian, published 
in Coiumbia, 8. C., and the organ of Dr. Thornwell, thus 
comments on the position taken even by the most con- 
servative men at the North : 

“To Drs. Lord [of Buffalo) and Hodge [of Princeton], and to 
the editor of The Pittsburg Banner, let us say, if your seatiments 
become (which we do not believe they now are) those of the Ol4- 
School Presbyterians of the North, then the days of our Church 
union will be numbered. The synods, presbyteries, and churches of 
the seceded states have no wish to divide the Church. But they 
can be driven out, And these doctrines urged by our brethrea, 
even if never carried into actual practice, will be sure to do it.” 


Physician Turned Preacher.—Dr. N. W. Calhoun, 
extensively known asa skillful and successful practitioner 
of medicine and surgery for more than thirty-five years 
in the state of Missouri, has resigned the high position he 
has occupied in his profession to devote himself to the 
service of the Gospel ministry. He is a member of the 
Presbytery of St. Louis, and is highly esteemed as an 
able and zealous preacher of the Word of God. 


Rev. J. R. Burgett.— The rete py Herald says that 
Rev. J. R. Burgett, formerly settled in that city, left about 
a year since to take charge of a church in Mobile. He 
kept a strict watch over his tongue, but finally inadvert- 
ently said that he would have voted for Mr. Lincoln had 
he been at the North. Such language could not be 
tolerated, and he was compelled to-start North without 
delay. He is now in Ohio. 


A Gift Failed.— The Southern Confederacy says that 
the organ for the Presbyterian Church at Atlanta, pre- 
sented by New York merchants, has arrived ont. It is 
also kind enough to say of the man who went out to put 
up the organ that “though a Northern man, we indorse 
him on good authority as ‘right on the main question,’ 
and entitled to the friendly consideration of people.’* 


Galena.—The First and Second Presbyterian churches 
in Galena have recently effected a union. Tae reason 
assigned is, that ene strong church will do mere for the 
common cause than two weaker ones. 
of Lima, N. Y., has accepted a call to the united church. 


Book-store in this place received an order last week, from 


to present them to the servants onthe plantation. Plain, 
binding were ordered to please every variety of taste. 


Our Southern servants are not on! 


rtar. 
Kelp for a Home Missionary.—There is in Western 


breught into straits so narrow, that we are unwilling to 
subject them to the pain of having the facts published. 
But the exact facts became known to a few ladies in one 
of the congregations of the Presbytery of Lexington, who 
immediately took measures for their relief. Soon the 
whole hive was at work, as busy sewing garments as 
their sisters of the olden time were in spinning for the 
tabernacle, (Ex. xxxv. 25.) To make a long story short, 
it is enough to say that, such was the interest taken by 
the whole congregation, in a little while a missionary 
box was made up for this family, worth more than $100. 
To reach Clarksburg, Va., it had to be sent from Staun- 
ton by way of Baltimore, a circuit as great as they took 
who once “journeyed from Mount Hor by the way of the 
Red Sea, to compass the land of Edom.” 
pensable institution of present times, Adams’s Express, 
did the business safely and quickly. And what that box, 
stored with all sorts of useful and comfortable things, 
was to that excellent family, and what their joy over 
their “Christmas gift” for 1860, who can describe? The 
relief of want is a blessing indeed, but to know we are 
not friendless—that there are those who feel for us with 
a brother’s’ or a sister’s sympathy—that is far more 
precious. 

Nor did the good work end here. How many are the 
illustrations of that truth, that the best way to support 
the Gospel at home is to send it freely abroad ! hat 
was done for another family, only helped the people to 
remember that of their own venerable pastor with a full- 
handed generosity. Altogether, and in a%few months, not 
less than $200 have been contributed through the agenc 
of this society. And does Bethel find herself at 
<i ples, or the poorer for these benefactions? She is 
all and richer. There are doubtless many 
other churches where the same “ work of love” is going 








and also Jaid it before the Presbytery. That judica- 


any change in such an originally born rascal. 


on. But h ing 7— 
Cantval how many where they are doing nothing ? 


EP 


Macturk, one of the honorary secretaries, read the annual 


showed that two of the proposed new churches had been 


—Leeds Mercury. 


the preacher ; the galleries are very pleasant. Over #hi | public prayers to t 


servants in authority.’ 
session, was also appropriately omitted. Such departures from 
an important portion of the liturgy of the Episcopal Church, 
made necessary by the melancholy times which have come upon 
pom on the ears of the worshipers at her altar with peculiar 
eadness, 


clergy and congregation of the diocese of Pennsylvania, 
said : 


| 
| ence with them. The 


a recent letter written by Rev. H. J. Van Dyke of Brook- | 


Rev. A. L. Benton 


Bible for Slaves.—The proprictors of the Presbyterian 
a slaveholder in an adjoining county, for sixty-seven 
Bibles, Testaments, Hymn-books, and Confessions of 
Faith. They were = for his wife, who intended 
large type was sought for the old, and different styles of 


permitted to have 
but to read the Word of Ged.— North Carolina Preshyte- 


Virginia, far out toward the Ohio, a very worthy brother, 
whose family, under peculiar circumstances, had been 


But that indis- | 


$c #| a i 
PENDENT. 
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man as any I have ever kno 
ape I apes ye beeen es without = “ a 
harac disposition, 
and continuing up to the day eo hs eens ge saa 


a perfect man av any U have ever knowa of “as near 


chapeis belon : is some 
tinctured with Be be grate but still preaches the ner 


aly of svecrans else, hay sure 
e - 
ence, either from the Slates OF the abit. With ao 
commanding talents, yet the sincere * piety of 
the eon gd will always render him acceptable to the 
earnest and the devout in our assemblies. We cannot 
— based sna a gs eaete of our eomnion Lord 
satistaction.— spondent 
York Chronicle. ¥ ihe ena 





learn from The Methodist Protestant, engaged i - 
— history ef the Methodist Protestant C eh, ar! 

eek of Prayer.—At the suggestion of Wm. W 
Stamp, President ef the Conference from Bs 6th ote, 


13th wae observed a 
Of Great Britain s a week of prayer by the Wesleyans 





EPISCOPAL. 


_ Bradford Church-Building Society —The annual meet- 
ing of this Society, which was formed about eighteen 
months ago to carry out a project for erecting ten addi- 
tional churches in the borough of Bradford within a period 
of five years, took place on Tuesday last, in one of the 
saloons of St. George’s Hall. Charles Hardy, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Society, was in the chair. Mr. George G. 





report, which was of a very encouraging character. It 





consecrated during the past year; that a third church 
was nearly ready for consecration ; that the buildé:ange- 
fourth was about to be commenced : »- ther churches, 
ments were in progress for ere-** 


‘ , sor Us.—The Mobile Register says 
Ceas ing te Alabama Convention votéd the state out of 

thatwhion, the Episcopal clergy have conformed their 

new state of things: 

“The change consisted in limiting the prayer simply to ‘ thy 

The usual prayer for Congress, when in 


Lay Co-operation.— Bishop Potter, in an address to the 


“More work and work more diffused, with more of earnest, 
united prayer, is that to which the Holy Spirit seems to move our 
Church throughout the land. May this diocese not be backward 
in listening to the call. In each parish, let the minister, and the 
more earnest and judicious of his people, consult how best to en- 
gage aj] the unoccupied capacity and Zeal of the congregation, 
aiming at the employment of properly qualified persons, of every 
age and condition, in doing systematically some good.” 

The Mauritius.—At the November meeting of the 8. 
P.C. K, application was received for aid to Mauritius: 

“ The Biship of Mauritius, in a letter dated Edgehill, Liver- 
pool, Oct. 25, 1860, applied to the Society under circumstances 
of very pressing need. The Bishop had come to England to ask 
for £3,000 to furnish and consolidate what had already been 
done in his diocese ; and £2,000 more to secure three churches 
not yet commenced—the first for a Tamil Christian congrega- 
tion ; the second for a Bengali Christian congregation ; and the 
third for a congregation chiefly composed of ex-apprentices and 
their descendants. When the Bishop landed in Mauritius, in June, 
1855, he found one church at Port Louis, another at Moka, and a 
third at Plaines Wilhems, each about six miles from the town, 
and these churches were appropriated eatirely to the English 
residents. Besides the above, rooms were set apart at Vacoas 
and Petite Riviere for the ex-apprentices. Seven churches and 
chapels have since been so far comp'eted as to be set apart for 

public worship, in Mauritius and the Seychelles. 

“The operations with which the churches, chapels, and school- 
houses are connected have reference to natives of Great Britain, 
France, Mauritius, East Africa, Madagascar, India, and China, 
Nearly 16,000 seamen of different nations visit the harbor of Port 
Louis annually.” 

Ceased Praying for Us.—Bishop Elliot of the diocese 
ot Georgia, just before the assembling of the State Con- 
vention, issued a pastoral address to the clergy, uf which 
the following is an extract : 

**In the event of the secession of the state of Georgia from the 
Union, the clergy will suspend the use of the prayer entitled ‘ A 
Prayer for Congress ;’ and in the prayer entitled ‘A Prayer for 
the President of the United States, and all in Civil Authority,’ 
will omit the words (thy Servant, the President of the United 
States,] and substitute in their places the words (thy Servant, 
the Governor of the State of Georgia.]” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Missionaries in Hanover.—The parish of Herrmanns- 
burg, in the kingdom of Hanover, Mr. Harms, pastor, have 
a number of foreign missionaries in their employ, and a 
missionary ship, one which they keep-up correspond- 

ast year they raised 34,000 thalers, 

nearly $24,000. It is said that the pastor does not ask for 

gifts, but only gives thanks. 

Micronesia.—Three natives have been admitted to the 

| church on Strong’s Island, and one has died in Christian 

| hope. Several others seem to be truly converted. A 

| Hawaiian helper has been ordained as an evangelist on 

| Ponape. Dr. Gulick is obliged, by ill health, to visit the 
| Sandwich Islands. 

| Sandwich Islands.—As the fruit of the revival on 

| 





Oahu, more than a hundred backsliders have been re- 
claimed, three-fourths of whom were from other islands ; 
over two hundred have been received to the churches ; 
about five hundred were to be admitted on the first Sab- 
bath in January, and above five hundred others are re- 
garded as converts. 

Oberlin Colloge.—The Oberlin catalogue gives: Theo- 


toral charge of the First ~—— church, Bennington, Vt. 


and the Fifteenth Presbyterian church of Philadelphia 





Corning—Rev. J. i. Corning 
ceived a call, with $3,000 salary, to the Plymouth Con- 


of wau 


gregational church of 
ts Rev. Moses Curtis, late of 
Roush Wilbraham, are requested to address him in Wales, 
ass. 


—Mr. W. W. Davenport of Roxbury, Mass. 
formerly a successfu rehant in Boston, but who feli 
it his duty to enter received a call to 


1 me 
the ministry, has 
the First as church in Hebron, Ct. 
Davis—Dr. D. Owen Davis, licentiate of the Presbytery 
| sa tey —aeoeapeed a call to the Fifth Presbyterian 
Douglas—Rev. Wm. K. Douglas has been elected to 
the Professorship of Languages in Jefferson College, 


Handy—Rev. William C. Handy of Canton, Mississippi, 
eee eaetyaes a call to Buckingham, Worcester co., Mary. 


Hays—The Second Presbyterian church in Baltimore 
has tendered a cordial and unanimous call to Rev. George 


P. Hays of Western Pennsylvania. 


Rev. H. Hollis, maving accepted the rector- 


ship of St. Matthew’s church, 
Inebae, has removed from Salem, Sune Green co., 


Howilett—Rev. T. R. Howlett has resi 
toral care of the Pearl-street Baptist chure Albany. 


mere hk TAD — 

u on account o: Ith, to Walt i 

to practice his medical profession. —Sastams 
ones—Rev. D. E. Jones of Columbus City, Iowa, has 

received and accepted a call to the Congregational church 

in Newton, Jasper county. 

Keigwin—Rev. Henry Keigwin has been installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Cahaba, Ala. 

Kir ek—Rev. Dr. J. L. Kirkpatrick has accepted 
the office of President of Davidson College. 
_Knight—Rev. Merrick ight, formerly of Hebron, 
Ct., has been employed as colleague with Rev. Dr. Cal- 
houn, pastor of the Congregational church at North 
Ceventry. 

Lacy—The post-office address of Rev. Dr. D. Lacy is 
changed from Davidson College to Warrenton, N. C. 
aie — P. _ —. a and installed 

stor ¢ Congregational church at East W: 
on the 10th inst. - ar egena tet uae ge 

The Congregational society at Hanover, N. H., 
whose pulpit has been ~o by the College professors 
since the death of Rev. Mr. Richards, have secufed the 
services of Rev. 8. P. Leeds of NewYork for Ong “fi Ya 

Lewis—Rev. Robert W. Lewis, rector «* ~~ © John’s 
church, Louisville, Ky., has dec! - 4 
church, Aberdeen, Mie-- «adress of Rev. James N. Lewis 

__Theui Wytheville, Virginia, to Pleasant Hill, 

Lewis 
je eds CO., Alabama. 

Lincoln—Rev. Warren Lincoln has resigned his pas- 





Louden—tThe pastoral relation of Rev. Clarke Louden 
was dissolved on the 8th. 

Lyon—The First Presbyterian church of Winona, Min- 
nesota, have given to Rev. David C. Lyon a unanimous call 
to be their pastor. 

Maniy—Rev. B. Manly, D.D., has accepted the call of 
the Baptist church in Montgomery, Ala. 

Merwin—Rev. S. J. M. Merwin has been installed 
pastor of the Congregational church in South Hadley 
Falls, Mass. 

Mille—The Friend, Sandwich Islands, notices the 
arrival at Honolulu of Rev. C. F. Mills, who has been 
called to the presidency of Oahu College. 

Monod—Mr. Monod, son of Rev. Dr. Monod of {Paris, 
was licensed to preach the Gospel. He goes at once to 
labor in Mr. Chiniquy’s colony, where he spent last sum- 
mer. 

Murphey—On the 30th ult. the Presbytery of New- 
castle dissolved the pastoral relationship of Rev. T. G. 
Murphey and the Presbyterian church of Dover, Delaware. 
Rixor—Rev. J. Howard Nixon has been called to the 
First Presbyterian church, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Page—Rev. William Page has closed his labors as a 
stated supply of the Congregational church in Bath, N. H. 

Parker—The First parish in Derry have extended a 
cal! to Rev. Leonard S. Parker of Haverhill, Mass. 

Pheips—Rev. Winthrop H. Phelps has been dismissed 
by council, at his own request, from the pastorate of the 
Congregational church of Monterey, in Berkshire county. 

Prestor—Rev. N. O. Preston of Manhattan, Kansas, 
has accepted an invitation to Topeka. 

Ricc—Rev. W. D. Rice, the recent efficient pastor of 
the Baptist church in Sumterville, has been appointed 
Genera! Agent and Superintendent of Sabbath-schools in 
South Carolina. 

Rice—The church of which the late Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander was pastor, have made a unanimous call upon Rev. 
Nathan L. Rice, D.D., of Chicago, to become their pastor. 
The Observer expresses the hope that he will accept. 

Rood—Rev. Mr. Rood has ‘seen disinissed by council 
from the pastorate of the Congregational church at 
Goshen. 

Sherard— Rev. Thomas Sherard is at present supply- 
ing the Presbyterian church of Centralia, Ill. 

Skinner—Rev. C. A. Skinner has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the church in Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Smith—Rev. 8. D. Smith has removed from Morrow to 
Lyme, Huron co., Ohio, to labor with the Presbyterian 
church. J 

Spring—Rev. Dr. Spring of East Hartford has retired 
from actual service, and will be allowed a salary of $400. 

Steele—Rev. John Steele’s post-office address is 
changed from Denver City, Kansas, to Newton, Iowa. 

Swain—Rev. A. M. Swain, Factory Point, N. H., gave 
the hand of fellowship to sixteen new members of the 
church of which he is pastor, the first Sabbath in Jan- 
uary. 

Swift—The First church, Allegheny, has chosen Rev. 
Elliot E. Swift to be co-pastor with his father, Rev. Dr. 
Swift. 

Talcott—Rev. Harvey Talcott has preached his fare- 
well sermon to the Congregational church at Portland, 
Ct. 

Taylor—Rev. Charles H. Taylor has resigned at Ball- 
ston Center, and accepted a call to North White Creek, 
N. Y. d 
Traver—Rev. A. Traver desires correspondents to ad- 
dress him at Belmont, Allegany co., N. 


icteiappieetacmentanes 
Witerature, Science, and Art. 


Professor Samuel Eliot of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Ct., contributed the article on “The United States” to 
the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Hictorical Items.—Twe folio MS. volumes of the letters 








logical Department, 35 ; College Department—Gentlemen, 
167, Ladies, 32, total, 199; Preparatory Department—Gen- 
tlemen, 601; Young Ladies’ Four Years’ Course, 222; 
Ladies Preparatory, 249; Ladies Preparing for College, 
5; Whole number of Gentlemen, 803: Whole number of 
Ladies, 508. Total, 1,311. 

Revival in France.—lIt is stated that a revival of re- 
ligion, ef great power, is progressing among the Catholic 
he eee near Vesoul, in France. In two or three vil- 
ages nearly 1,000 persons have abandoned Popery and 
embraced evangelical Protestantism. 

The Morning Star.—From a report by the eaptain of 
this missionary packet, in The Friend for November, we 
learn that the vessel had just returned from her fourth 
voyage to Micronesia : 

“The Star,” says the captain, “has been gladly welcomed 
by both the chiefs aad the people of allislands and greups we 
have visited, and so far from her being in danger ameng these 
savage tribes, I am confident they would willingly take up arms 
in her defense. She is becoming well-known in all that part of 
the Pacific, and is everywhere hailed as the messenger of peace,’ 

Revival.—Mr. Turtle, Wesleyan missionary at Road 
Town, Tortola, writes, August llth, that a revival is in 
progress there, and that more than 300 have sought 
church-membership. 

The 
oi the blessed work of Divine grace now going on in the 
island of Jamaica. In its power and effect it closely re- 
sembles the great revival in Ireiand and Wales. There 
was everywhere deep conviction of sin, earnest longing 
to hear the Word, abandonment of intemperance, licen- 
tiousness, and other vices, and, as might be expected 
among an ignorant and excitable people like the free 
negroes of Jamaica, many cases of physical prostration 
under the sense of sin and guilt. These, however, the 
ministers seem wisely to have refrained from encourag- 
ing. 

Intelligence has just reached us of a religious awak- 
ening in Orkney, quite as remarkable in some of its 
characteristics as anything in Ireland or the neighboring 
mainland. Most of our readers probably are aware, 
that this group of islands is some distance from the 
northern part of the Scotch coast, that the inhabitants 
are chiefly fishermen and very poor, and that frequently 
their sufferings are great. Upon them, God is won- 
drously pouring out his Spirit, and great numbers are 
being made partakers of his grace. Drunkenness, swear- 
ing, and Sabbath-breaking, the former traits in their char- 
acter, are gone, and all the evidences of a new and holy 
life are unfolding themselves. Many of the converts are 
amongst the young. To the neighboring seaboard the 
work is extending, and multitudes of the seafaring popu- 
lation are feeling the Spirit’s powcr. In the Shetland 
group of islands there is a very great attention paid to 
re'igious duties, but the degree of religious impression 
and excitement is far below that of the Orkney.—Chris- 
tan Advocate and Journal. 


Inéia.—A correspondent of The Delht (India) Gazerte, 
under date Futtehghur, the 27th of October, writes: 

“A bigoted Brahmin, named Mohon Loll, Jemader of the Col- 
lectory Sowars, who is said to devote three hours a day to the 
worship of his god, has been to-day baptized by Rev. J. L. Scott, 
on the northern extremity of the Suddur Bazaar of this station, 
a place where the native catechists used to preach the Gospel. 
This ceremony has produced a great effect upon the minds of 
some of the audience, while others, seeing that a bigoted Brahmin 
has embraced Christianity, were convinced of its truth.” 

Assam.—Mr. T. 8. Ranney writes from Rangoon, Oct. 
26th, that before Rev. Miles Bronson left that port on his 
way to Assam, he had the pleasure of baptizing the cap- 
tain, officers, and eleven of the crew of the ship R. B. 
Forbes. Others were baptized at the same time—making 
in all thirty-nine persons, six of whom were natives. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Anders«n—Rev. Edward Anderson has taken charge 
of the Calvary 6-3 ae church, Chicago, III. 
Ashley—Rev. R. Fey | of Hyannis has accepted 
the call of the First Baptist church of Norwich, Ct. 
Atkinson—Rev. Wm. B. Atkinson has resigned the 
charge at Plymouth, and is in charge of the Congrega- 
tional church at La Harpe, Hancock county, Llinois. 
Bailey—The Unitarian society in Dedham, late Rev. 
Dr. Lamson’s, have extended a unanimous call to Rev. 
Benjamin H. Bailey of Northboro’ to become their pastor. 
Barron—Rev. David H. Barron ef Mt. Pleasant, Pa., 
has been elected Professor of Latin, in place of Rev I. 
N. M’Kinney, who resigned on account of ill health. 
Brown—The t-office address of Rev. Jos. Brown is 








n Christtan Freeman has extended accounts | 


of the last royal governor of New Hampshire are in a 
perfect state of preservation, in the original letter-books, 


fugitives, when across the boondary, know that they 








Queenstown, Jan. 17th, from Liverpool, Jan. 16th, and 


arrived Monday with $1,500,000 


Ordore hee:bosn cen by the French Government al- 
owing > circulation foreign news in th 
Empire. Hostilities had been s ey mda 
general amnesty has been procl 
nae taken by the Allies at Peki 


A writ of habeas corpus had been issued by t 

of Queen’s Bench to bring Anderson, the Bak a 
from Toron onto to England, for final trial. The London 
sonning ost, which is u to enjoy the confi. 

ce of Lord Palmerston, the real ruler of the British 
pct pa ro in - issue of January 3d, a very decided and 
came = the subject, of which the following extract 
« “Robbery is an offense within the 


law of the Southern states, no slave ; ing to the 


negro runs away from South Carolina or Mioseht he chamas 
which be to Taaster. _ fe reaches Canada, but according 
itted the 
and must therefore be surrendered. The Ameria, nents 
and Govenment have acted upon a more sensible theory. Deser- 
tions from the British army constantly occur in Canada, and the 
are safe. 
On one occasion the British authorities demanded the resto 
tion of certain deserters, not on the ground of any military of 
fense, but on the ground that they had committed felony. by 
taking with them uniform and accoutrements which were Goy- 
— property. The United States Government declined to 
stastean. They said that the imputed felony was only an 
cident of desertion, and that it could not be considered as 
a a within the meaning of the term ‘felony’ used in the 
“ Upon exactly the same principl! 
sciple the Chief-Justice and Mr. 
. patieo Burns, we submit, ought to have held that Anderson, in 
’ ng, without malice prepense, the man who attempted by 
— to restrain his freedom, simply did an act which, if it had 
en committed in England or Canada, would be considered jus- 


tifiable homicide.” 
LL 
DOMESTIC. newly- 


. -veu On Monday night 
Affect ate accessions to the popu- 





How Canada is 


elected Mayor 9fitight soon be expected on account of 


to théfiles in the United States, and recommended a 


policy in regard to taxation, etc., that will especially 
favor such emigration. 


Removal of Booth —The Sentinel says 8S. M. Beoth 


was yesterday removed from the Custom-House to the 
county jail—a transfer which is attributable, undoubtedly, 
to the change in Sheriffs. 


The Hudson Poisoning Caze.—In the case of Mrs. Le- 
roy, who recently died in Columbia county, after a brief 
illness, Professor Perter, the chemist, testified yesterday 
before the coroner’s jury that no poison had beea found 
in the body. 


Public Instruction in I]!inois.—Number of common 
schools, 9,162; scholars, 472,247; male teachers, 8,223 : 
females, 6,485 ; school-houses, 8,221; scholars in private 
schools, 19,264; average wages to teachers, $28 82 and 
$18 80; total permanent school-fund, $4,919,054 

Spirit of the Northwest.—Mr. Gurley of Ohio speaks 
the general sentiment of the West on this subject when 
he says: “A storm is gathering, which, if attempts are 
made to interrupt the navigation of the Mississippi, would 
make the now peaceful. foundations of New Orleans a 
bed for fishes, instead of men!” This is not mere buster ; 
it is clairvoyant prophecy, 

Improvement in Sewing-Machines.—Capt. Ericsson's 
admirable invention for setting in motion sewing-ma- 
chines, without the aid of a treadle, is said to be meeting 
with decided favor. Compressed air furnishes the power 
used. A large receiver is placed in a room of the manu- 
factory, into which is forced the air, afterwards conveyed 
to each machine through tubes. The operator is thus 
relieved of the fatiguing task of working the treadle, and 
has nothing te do but to regulate the movement 

U. §. Senator.—Hon. Timothy O. Howe, the Republi- 
can candidate, was elected to the Senate of the United 
States by the Legislature of Wisconsin. 
Superserviceable Zeal.—A letter signed A. Hubbell, 
No. 158 Grand street, Williamsburg, L. L., appears in The 
Charleston Mercury. Mtr. Hubbell, alluding to the re- 
cruiting going on in Charleston, says: 

“1, for one, sympathize with you, and would gladly take armg 
and fight for you. lI know agreat many young men of my acquaint- 
ance—the bone and sinew—who would follow me.” 

Salubrity of Climate.—There were eighty deaths at 
Ware in 1860; in the parish of Rev. Mr. Perkins, including 
about one-third of the town’s population, there were only 
eighteen deaths, and twelve averaged seventy-two years, 
while the other six were infants. 

Eetter than Slave Labor.—Kimball & Robinson will 
start their steam shoe factory in Brookfield next Monday, 
on full time; and although at somewhat reduced rates of 
wages, itis gratifying to the operatives, they having no 
other employment. The proprictors are only able to do 
this, in these times, by turning out, with the aid of ma- 
chinery, goods that excel any made by hand. 

The Plundering Secretary.—The financial operations 
of Floyd appear to have been almost boundless. New 
features are almost daily brought to light, showing him to 
have put the renown of the ancient Swartwout altoyether 
to the wall, uniting the glories of peculator and traitor in 
unrivaled proportions, He is an Arnold, a Burr, and a 
Breslyn, all in one. 

Resignation of a Militia Gener .1.—Brigadier-General 
Edward C. Carrington of the District Militia, bas resigned 
his commission. It is understood that the General has 
taken this step in order to take command of Company A, 
Union regiment, Washington City 

Washington Police.—Kdward Butler, Joseph Batler, 
and William Walker, free negroes, were arrested by offi- 
cer Klopfer for being out after ten o’clock, and fined 
$1 68 each. 

A Literal Offer.—E. B. Ward, the well-known “ steam- 
boat man”’ of Detreit, says, in a letter to The Advertuser : 

“Thave now on hand a suflicient quantity of iron to make 
seven hundred heavy cannon, and twenty thousand stand of 
rifles. I will sell the whole of it to the United States, on twenty 
years’ time, if they will use it in making guns for the mainte- 
nance of, and in obedience to, the present Constitution and laws 
of this country ; and rather than have the Constitution altered to 
favor slavery and corruption, | would make it an unconditional 
contribution to the cause of freedom.” 

Bank Deposits.— According to the last published state- 
ment of the twenty banks in South Carolina, the deposits 
of them all make an aggregate sum of $3,629,879 

A single savings-bank in the city of Philadelphia has 
on deposit above £4.500,000, and others as much more. 
And 275 to 300 building associations, in which are accu- 





among the records in the Province House, at Halifax, 
N.S. New Hampshire historians may possibly bear this 
fact in mind. 

Wm. L. Stone is preparing the “Life of Sir William 
Johnson,” commenced by his father, the author of the 
Lives of Brant and Red Jacket. From the extensive col- 
lection of manuscripts which he made, the work cannot 
fail to be an important addition to the histories of the 
Colonia! period.— Historical Magazine. 

A Celebrated Entomologist, who has made a special 
study of the structure and habits of spiders, states that 
there is not a single authentic case on record of a person 
being killed, or seriously injured, by the bite of a spider ; 
| all the stories about the fatal bite of the famous tarentu- 

la being simply fables. These inscts are, however, ex- 
| ceedingly ferocious in their fights with each other ; their 
duels invariably ending in the death of one of the com- 
batants. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Dutch—“ The Dutch Dominie of the Catskills ; or, 
the Times of the Bloody Brandt.” By David Murdoch, 
| D.D. 12mo, pp. 471. Published by Derby & Jackson, 
| No. 498 Broadway. 

Missions— “ Conference on Missions, held in 1860, at 
Liverpool. The Papers read, the Deliberations, and the 
Conclusions reached.” Edited by the Secretaries to the 
Conference. 8vo, pp. 428. Published by James Nesbitt 
& Co., London; and Robert Carter & Brothers, New 
York. 

Oratory—“ Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate.” 
| By G. J. Holyoake, author of “ Mathematics no Mystery,” 
etc. With an essay on Sacred Eloquence by Henry 
Rogers. Revised by Rev. L. D. Barrows. 12mo, pp. 239. 
Published by Carlton & Porter, 200 Mulberry street. 


capacity of Younger Students.” 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 176. 
Ivison, Phinney & Co. 
| Mrs. Rogers—“The Life of Faith Exemplitied; or, 
| Extracts from the Journal of Mrs. Hester Ann Rogers.” 
12mo, pp. 276. Published by Carlton & Porter. 

Jessie—“ The Jessie Books.” Five vols. 18mo, i!lus- 
trated, and put up in a neat case. 
& Porter. 

Dr. Macduff—“ Grapes of Eshcol; or, Gleanings from 
the Land of Promise.” By John R. Macduff, D.D., 
author of “Morning and Night Watches,” etc. 12mo, pp. 
275. Published by Robert Carter & Brothers 

Dr. Child—“ Whatever is, is Right.” By A. B, Child, 
M.D. 12mo, pp. 221. Published by Berry, Colby & Co., 
Boston. 

Novel—“ The Shadow in the House.” By John 
Saunders. 12mo, pp. 395. Published by M. Doolady, 49 
Walker street. 

Negroism—“ Negroes and Negro Slavery, the first an 
Inferjor Race, and the latter its Normal Condition.” By 
J. Ven Evrie, M.D. 12mo, pp. 339. Published by Van 
Evrie, Horton & Co., 162 Nassau street. 

Irving’s Columbus—“ The Life and Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus.” By Washington Irving. Vol. IIL 
Crown 8vo, pp. 494, With portrait of Americus Vespuccius 
Published by G. P. Putnam, 532 Broadway. 

Albion Print—The annual present of an engraving 
made by The Albion newspaper to its subscribers is this 
year a Jarge print by Goodall of Stanfield’s bold and 
stiiking picture of the “Castle of Ischia.” 

Slavery Justified—“ American Slavery distinguished 
from the Slavery of English Theorists, and Justified by 
the Law of Nature.” By Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., 
author of “Discourses on the Supremacy and Obligation 
of Conscience.” 12mo, pp. 319. Published by Mason 
Brothers, 5 and 7 Mercer street. : 

Herodotus—“ Herodotus. Recensuit Josephus Wil- 
liams Blakesley, 8.T.B., Col. Trin. Cantab.” Two 
vols. 18mo, pp. 362 and 364. Published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Homer—‘‘The Odyssey 
Epigrams, and Battle of t 
translated. with explanatory not 
Buckley, B.A., of Christ Church. 
& Brothers. 

Novel—“ One of Them.” _ By Charles Lever, author of 
“Charles O'Malley,” etc. 8vo, double columns, pp. 186. 


By Charles K. True, 
Published by Carlton & Porter, and 


of Homer, with the Hymns, 
e Frogs and Mice.” Literally 
es, by Theodore Alvis 
12mo, pp. 432. Harper 








nee from Bainbridge, Ga., to Center, Cherokee co., 
a. 





Published by Harper & Brcthers, Franklin square. 


Logic—“ The Elements of Logic, adapted to the | 


Published by Carlton | 


mulated the savings of the working classes to the amount 
of twenty millions of dollars. 

Twenty Millions.—Mr. Dix, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, in examining the condition of his money boxes, 
estimates that twenty millions, in the way of a loan Oi 
Treasury notes, will be needed to meet the expenditures 
of the Government to the Ist of July, upon the basis of the 
peace establishment. 

Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 2ist.—A battery of sixteen 
$2-potnders is being erected here, and an establishment 
for the manufacture of cannon and shells is to be estab- 
lished. 

Kindling Wood.—Two hundred thousand cords of piné 
wood are annually brought to the New York market, of 
which fifty thousand cords are used by kindling-wood 
companies. In the transportation of this material, about 
a hundred schooners are employed. The number has 
fallen off somewhat lately through a contraction of the 
business, Of this immense supply of pine wood, New 
Jersey furnishes one-eighth, and Virginia the remainder. 

Touched Bottom.—By election as a delegate to the 
Democratic State Convention, on the 3lst of January, 
Millerd Fillmore may now be considered as adopted into 
the Democratic party, and to have reached bottom politi- 
cally.— Tribune. 

Chili.—The progress of Chili is every day more marked. 
New laws have just been passed, making the most liberal 
provisions fer popular education at the public expense 
The budget of estimated expenses for 1861 amounts to be- 
tween six and seven millions 

Right Example.—The Ames Manufacturing Company 
of Chicopee some days ago voted to forward no arms to 
states that had declared themselves out of the Union. 
This is fast growing to be the common feeling of the 
North, and shows both patriotism and independence.— 
Spring fie ld Republican. 

Longevity.—Chesterfield takes the palm for longevity 
from Savoy or any other town thus far reported. FExact- 
| ly five per cent. of the population of Savoy is seventy years 
| old or upwards; while a fraction short of six per cent. of 
| the population of Chesterfield has attained that age, or 
| fifty-four persons in nine hundred and nine, of whom 

twelve live within a mile and a half of each other, and ten 
| married couples are included in the venerable list. 


Loominous.—Mrs. Martha Washburn of Stafford, eighty- 
two years old, has woven nearly one thousand yards of 
rag carpeting within the past two years. A loominous 
example of industry for fashionable misses 

Poor Fellows.—The Southern agent who visited the 
Tolland county factories for operatives to go to slavedom, 
a few weeks since, cusenaaal in fooling four Germans 
into the belief that it would be a profitable job, and they 
went. At Richmond, Va., the vigilance committee over- 
hauled them and sent themback. They rode while money 
lasted, and then walked until they reached home, penniless 
and with bare feet, from their bootless journey 

The Last of the Jackson Family.—7%« Lake Provt- 
dence (La.) Herald announces the death of James Thomas 
Jackson McCullough, the last blood relation of Andrew 
Jackson. The deceased's father was 4 cousin of the eld 
hero, and his mother a niece of Mrs. Jackson 

Resignations from the Navy. —Out of 99 post-captains 
only one resignation ; out of 130 commanders but three ; 
of 360 lieutenants, eleven ; Of 69 surgeons but one ; of 37 
passed assistants but one ; of 42 assistants but one ; of 
64 paymasters but one; of 45 masters but two; of 238 
mid+hipmen but seventeen 

Rhode Island Legislature.—The House of Represent- 
atives have concurred with the Senate in repealing the 
personal liberty bill. The vote stood 49 to 18 Five 
members were absent. 

Missirsippi.—aA special dispatch from Jackson. Miss., 
23d, says the Convention has elected seven delegates to 
the Southern Convention, to meet at Montgomery. The 
Convention also passed an ordinance to raise eight regi- 
ments of troops, and Jefferson Davis was elected Major- 
General. 

Norfolk, Va., Jan. 25th. —The Brooklyn sailed yester- 
day for the South with sealed orders. She takes two 
companies from Fort Monroe. 

Ba: num’s Museum.—Mr. P. T. Barnum has determined 
to establish a branch museum in the upper part of Broad- 
way, as soon as a suitable building can be procured. 
This branch establishment will first be occupied by “Old 
Adams’s” California menagerie, just arrived here from 
Havana. 
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personal inquiry, to search out families in need, and PUBLISHER 
adopt one or more as your special care for the season. oe 
Then, for general purposes of relief, aid the funds of 
the Association for the Poor. We would remind our 
citizens of the claims of this great charity. 

Every year satisfies us more and more of the 


the Japhetites social culture, tothe Shemites religious Candor obliges us to say that these two faults— power to do goo evi 

development, and to the Hamites material interests, vagueness of statement touching his own belief, and Se aactaie teeta. ail via the cont. tn a 

(as among the Phenicians,) finds the explicit fulfill- recklessness of assertion touching the belief of others of Giodwhich of these blesings ia there T say : 

ment of the curse upon Canaan in the fact that “the —abound in Mr. Parker's writings upon theological an ae bryan aya of the republic 
. w of them is there that Teale) ehh of. 

Shemitish family would subjugate (unterdriicken) a questions. Indeed, upon no point whatever has he to vast ’ of 

portion of the Hamitish family, to wit, the Canaanites contributed anything of permanent value to theology there that 
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Circulation Nearly 70,000. 
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RABBI AGAINST RABBI. 

Hinau Kercnum, Esq., and the school of Judaiz- 
ing Christians represented by The New York Er- 
press, have made a great conquest for the cause of 
evangelical slaveholding in the person of Rev. M. J. 
Rapnatt, M.A., Ph. Dr., Rabbi Preacher, at the Syn- 
agogue, Greene street, New York. Dr. Raphall is if 
good repute as a scholar in his own religious com- 
munity, and has a favorable reputation for philan- 
thropy and the amenities of literary intercourse, 
though he seldom appears upon public occasions. Re- 
cent events, however, have brought him forth from 
the comparative retirement of the Jewish synagogue, 
into the arena of politico-theologieal controversy, 
where he appears as the champion of slavery in the 
mame of Moses and the prophets. The Rabbi seems 
Kittle at ease in this anomalous position—for, in the 
midst of his argument, he frankly says : 


and Phenicians:”’ 
the Pentateuch. Leipzig, 1859.) 


its specific meaning in the history ef the Canadnites 


chosen descendants of Shein, and even 
selves of the land which was desti 
abode of the most favored of Shem’s offspring. . . 
He loads them [the Canaanites}] with the heavy and dis 


were dispossessed and almost ex 
Shemites.” 


founder of their race.”’ 


(See Philippson’s Commentary on 


Mendelssohn, another great name in Jewish criti- 
cism, while tracing, not in the slavery of the Africans, 
but in the gross idelatry of the aborigines ef Africa 
and India, a general fulfillment of the prophecy, finds 


“Nosh did not think it necessary to curse the three 
elder sons of Ham, Cush, Mizraim, and Phut, because 
these, dwelling in remote portions of Africa and India, 
did not come into contact with the chosen descendants . 
of Shem. But the descendants of Canaan, the fourth and 
youngest son of Ham, did come into contact with the 

ssed them- 
to become the 


qualifying curse which clung to their eae te — 
rmina 


Dr. M. M. Kalisch of London, who rivals Dr. 
Raphall as an authority, says that “although Ham 
committed the crime, the curse fell upon his son 
Canaan, and upon Canaan alone ;”—*“ the other Ham- 
ites—for instance, the Egyptians, Babylonians, and 
Assyrians—were not included in the imprecation.” 
His view is that “the Canaanites alone, of all the 
Hamites, were considered impious and wicked—and 
they suffered both for their own sin and that of the 


asascience. His statements are often crude, some- 


otheca exposes this defect : 


tianity are put in his own dress, 
audacity and el 
yet are not new. 


saries. Abounding 


telling paragraphs for popular use, his boo 


exactness, that he has proved nothing. 


. slight claim upon our reverence as a 


but as a spiritual teacher, a guide and shepherd of sou 


competent.” 


which has been vaunted as his chief glory : 


by no means remarkable. 


tive of thorough scholarship. 








nigh omnipresent. 


times self-contradictory ; and when he appears most 
positive in his individualism, he is but echoing some 
exploded error. The masterly analysis in The Bidli- 


“This vigerone agg mpenen _ee was nA - 
meane an original thinker. arguments against 
. ended, and with rare 
nence ; they are fairly his own, and 
e do not recollect a single original 
contribution, on his part, to the munitions of the adver- 
ir forcible, popular sppesls, and in 
contain lit- 
tle careful reasoning; 4nd it may be said with utmost 
Indeed, it was 
not his nature to prove, but to assert. He was a dog- 
matist, and of the most truculent sort. He puts forth 
philosopher, still 
less as a theologian ; but stands strongly forth a popular 
orator and declaimer ; a rhapsodist with skill to open the 
fountains of wrath, and te stir the multitude to a ga ; 
8, 


untrustworthy, and, from the very habit of his mind, in- 


Equally just is its estimate of his scholarship, 


“ A pretty careful and extended perusal of Mr. Parker's 
works bas deeply impressed us with the conviction that 
the amount of his accurate and reliable knowledge was 
We do not recall a single 
important topic which he has treated in a manner indica- 
Haste, incorrectness, 
confusion, misconception, and misrepresentation are well- 
} We confess to a profound suspicion 
These are specimens of Jewish authorities to the | respecting even that wonderful facility in the acquisition 


it? 
gree ain became os 
evils over ve, W. very attemp 


io d 
the 


ee ert states. 
Constitutional government, 
ioe, trampled under foot in the Convention of that —_, 


and the powers of ty itself, both bs Ted 
extraordinary, semumed by fs that already rty 
A gy lves, have no more le 
Bouth r 
pre- 
men 
who have assu power. that 


ll communit —— foreign nations, 
po wag sreduse oreign armies into the continen 


eadlong in a career in which she disdains a 
counsel, scorns all treaties and admonitions, and treating 
all ties, all recollections, and all a and ob- 
ligations as if her Ordinance of ion had not onl 
denaturalized that community, but had extinguished all 
its past existence. Fourthly, we see the glorious flag of 
this nation torn down, and the colonial flag of that little 
colony floating in its place—yea, and we see that com- 
munity become violent and passionate, because, in the 
harbor of its chief city, our Foye flag floats over a 
single tower. [Applause.] ( o pahes ere requested 
the audience, as the service was of a religious character, 
to abstain from further demonstrations of applause.) 
What I would like to know is, did wr who sent Major 
Anderson, a son of a companion to Washington, whose 
veins were full of Revolutionary blood, and whose body 
was full of scars got in the service of his country, in 
those terrible Mexican battles—what did they send that 
Kentucky hero there for, if they did not intend him te 


funds should go to help Presbyterian 
missionaries, whose own brethren, acting in the spirit 
of the Church-Extension scheme, would not contribute 
their just quota to the Society. At least the Presby- 
terian members of the Executive Committee of the 
Home Missionary Society felt that this was not fair 
or honorable. The Committee unanimously came to 
the conclusion (seven Presbyterian members voting 
for the measure) that, in existing circumstances, 
churches applying for aid should be aided from funds 
furnished by their respective denominations, unless 
there should be surplus funds at any time in the 
treasury, which of course should be appropriated 
without this discrimination. 

It was hoped that this reasonable measure would 
call out the co-operative spirit in the Presbyterian 
Church. But widely as that spirit exists among the 
membership of that Church, the Church-Extensionists 
have the ear of the public through the press and ec- 
clesiastical bodies, and they make this most equit- 
able measure a new pretext for secession. Indeed, 
nothing would satisfy them, but that the Home Mis- 
sionary Society should consent to become the agent 
of their ecclesiastical schemes. Hence the spirit of 
co-operation is suppressed, and the spirit of ecclesi- 
asticism rules the hour. 


wisdom and utility of this organization. The 
primary objects of the “ Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor,” as set forth in their 
first published report, were “to discountenance 
indiscriminate-almsgiving, and put an end to street- 
begging and vagrancy; to visit the poor at their 
dwellings, and extend to them appropriate relief; 
and, through the friendly intercourse of Visitors, te 
inculcate among them habits of frugality, temperance, 
industry, and self-dependence.” The city is di- 
vided into districts, which are subdivided inte 
sections. To each of these sections a visitor is ap- 
pointed, who takes upon himself the entire oversight 
of the poor in his section, visiting them, ascertaining 
their situation, their resources, if any, their just 
claims upon any other organization for relief, and, 
where necessary, rendering them such assistance as 
will enable them to subsist until they can obtain work 
or aid from quarters where they have a claim for it ; 
or, if they need permanent assistance, giving it in 
such a way as not to lessen their desire for self- 
dependente, or injure their self-respect. 

To diminish street-begging, every member (and any 
person contributing to the funds of the Association is 
a member) is furnished with a directory of the visit- 
ors and their residence and cards, and when a beggar 
applies for charity he is requested to ascertain his 
residence, and, instead of giving him money, give him 
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a card, with the address of the visitor of his section, 
and direct him to call upon that visitor, who will in- 
vestigate his case, and, if proper, render him aid. 
This plan, if universally followed, and accompanied 
with the enforcement of the laws against mendicancy, 
would effectually rid the streets of these pests, while, 
at the same time, no sufferer would go unrelieved. 
In pursuance of the object implied in its name, the 
improvement of the condition of the poor, the Asso- 
ciation is always ready to adopt such measures as 
may tend to their elevation.. It has circulated many 
thousands of copies of practical tracts, prepared unde: 
its direction, giving simple instructions in regard to 
food and drink, and the best and cheapest modes of 
preparing them, and the pernicious effects of vicious 
indulgence and indolence ; has endeavored to enlight- 
en the public generally in regard to sanitary matte 
has circulated widely plans for the construction of 


of languages, of which his admirers tell us. The only 
important transletion from his hand, made from the 
language with which, among all foreign tongues, he may 
fairly be presumed to have been most familiar, was so 
faulty, that its author was pronounced, bya prominent 
British quarterly, to be ‘ grossly ignorant of German,’ and 
was held up to ridicule as ‘a conceited aad ignorant 
translator.’ And it is indeed very difficult to conceive 
that a person of such headlong temper, whose mental 
habit was so obviously loose and void of scholarly con- 
scientiousness, could have been thorough in his mastery 
of languages.” 

While thus candid and just in its estimate of Mr. 
Parker as a theologian and a scholar, The Bibliotheca 
wrong Canaan did to then xia. them to avenge the is equally candid and just toward his humane and 
was “the doom of the African race,"~#ar.’’ Where philanthropic labors and his good qualities as a man. 
fortunate negro,” when Dr. Raphall wrote his com- _ It thus sums up the total impression of his life and 
mentary ? 

In the same commentary the Rabbi recognizes 
Nimrod, the Egyptians, the Idumeans, the Arab- 
ians, the East Indians, as descendants of Ham. 
The Egyptian Museum at the Historical Rooms 
should have reminded him of thai grand old 
Hamite race on the banks of the Nile, that 
held his Shemitie ancestors in slavery for four hund- 
red years. What Shemitic race ever made slaves of 
Mizraim? The Assyrian monuments in the same 
building should have reminded him of that old city of 
Nimrod, the grandson of Ham, which was the begin- 
ning of that great empire at the name of which the 
Israelites trembled, and under whose power the ten 
tribes fell. Mr. Ketchum should have remembered 
that the Hiram whose name is historical, was him- 
self of “ the seed of Ham” in the Phenician branch 
of his prolific stock. Who ever made slaves ef the seed 
of Ham in Idumea, in Arabia, in Phenicia, in Egypt, or 
in India? Is it not time that men having a decent 
knowledge of Biblical criticism, of etymology, and 
history, should give up the stereotyped nonsense that 
the enslavement ef the Africans is a fulfillment of 
Noah's malediction upon “the seed of Ham *” 


effect that the “curse upon Ham” had no reference 
to the African race, but was fulfilled when the Israel- 
ites conquered Canaan. But we will give Dr. Raphall 
one more authority. In 1844, Dr. Raphall himself, 
then residing at Birmingham, published (ia connec- 
tion with Dr. Sola and Lindenthal) a commentary on 
the Book of Genesis. The note on Gen. ix. 36 is from 
Dr. Raphall’s own pen ; and tsas follows : “ Blessed be 
the Lord God of Shem. These who, hereafier, are 
wraxecute judgment on Canaan, will be descendants 
grant them*swed_therefore be the Lord, who will 


keep the place they put in his power?” 

But all these things are only “ the beginnings of 
sorrow.”” Dr. Breckinridge, in connection with this 
description of what is going on in South Carolina, 
gave some hasty touches suggesting rather than 
sketching the future of that wickedness. “ The men 
and the parties who initiate the reign of lawless pas- 
sion, rarely escape destruction amid the storms they 
create but are unable to control. Law comes forth 
from the depths of eternity, and its sublime sway is 
the nexus of the universe. Institutions grow, they 
are not made. Desolated empires never can be re- 
stored. All history furnishes no example of the kind. 
If we desire to perish, all we have to do is to leap and adhering 
into this vortex of disunion.” denomination—unless ecclesiastical fidelity, be a wrong. 

P Pee They love their own Church, and are suffering real mar- 

Afier a striking ilitistration of the pretended right t ee for it. We believe it would be easier for them to 
of secession or of nullii¢ation inhérent in each state, } io the stan *: then to undergo the trials now laid upon 
exhibiting the intrinsic and irremediable absurdity of 


many of them.” 
ha D etense, the orator proceeded to set forth his It is not correct that these inissiondries have beou 
, nanan: ~iotion that nothing has oceurred, and 
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“Tam sorry to find that I am delivering a pro-slavery 
discourse. I am no friend to slavery in the abstract, and 
still less friendly to the practical working of slavery. 
But I stand here as a teacher in Israel; not to place be- 
fore you my own feelings and opinions, but to propound 
to you the Word of God, the Bible view of slavery.” 

Cers—if the Old Testament, which Dr. Raphall re- 
why should he~prsof God, really justifies slavery, 
“in the abstract,” or “in 1-to slavery, either 
Does he hope to commend the Word of God to umisa 9” 
sciences of men, by fastening upon it the responsibili- 
ty of a system which he admits to be repugnant to his 
own feelings and opinions? 

In the preface to his Discourse, as published by 
Messrs. Rudd & Carleton, Dr. Raphall exhibits the 
same conflict between his preferences and his convic- 
tions of duty : “The subject had not been chosen by 
myself; I was called upon to expose a pernicious 
fallacy. Under a strong sense of duty I did it; not 
by any reasoning of my own, but by a statement of 
facts, supported by the authority of Scripture.” And 
in the discourse itself he says, “I have been 
requested by prominent citizens of other denomina- 
tions, that I should on this day examine the Bible 
view of slavery, as the religious mind of the country 
requires to be enlightened on the subject.” The dis- 
course prepared under these circumstances, for the 
day of the National Fast, was repeated at the rooms 
of the Historical Society, under the auspices of Hiram 
Ketchum, Esq., and others of the * concision,”’ 
who also requested it fer publication. This discourse 
brought forward with so much parade of conscien- 
tious conviction and of Biblical learning on the part 
of its author, and so much flattering solicitation on 
the part of its Christian sponsors, is worthy of our 
serious consideration. As opponents of slavery we do 
not shrink from a thorough and legitimate application 
of the principles and teachings of the Bible to that 
system as it exists in this country. Even Rabbi 


The American Presbyterian makes a very unfair 
representation of the action of the Home Missionary 
Society. Speaking of the wants of certain mission- 
aries in lowa, it says: 

“ Those faithful brethren, overtaken by the winter sea- 
son and the political and commercial panic, find them- 
selves cut of from the treasury of the A. H. M. &., and 
left alone in their arduous and important work. The sal- 
ary of some of those at present commissioned by that 
Society, is three-quarters of a year in arrears, and pinch- 
ing want and suffering in their families are actually upon 
them. They are our brethren, working for our Church, 
and laying the foundation of its usefulness in the rising 
comminities of the West. Denied a share in the common 
treasury of the A. H. M. S., they naturally and rightfully 
turn to us for sympathy and support. They are guilty of 
no wrong, unless preferring and adhering to their own 
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mainly departed witnaa_gone, and his influence has 
cherish the memory of his noBrerynal friends will still 
ant companionship; those already command his pleas- 
rors, Or strongly inclined to them; will be contirkis.er- 
their misbelief ; and a few youthful minds will, for some 
time yet, be led astray by reading his books ;—but these 
books are not such as will bear a carefal study, are not 
of permanent value, are not destined to be accepted as 
sound authority, to be consulted as monitors of the soul 
in its eternal interests, er as oracles of political or of 
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has loaned cooking-stoves 
made arrangements for 


jnodel tenement-houses ; 
extensively among the poor , 
ime collection and proper distribution of second-hand 
cloth’ and broken victuals ; and by advice and coun- 
sel, and souwzetimes by withholding aid, has stimulated 
them to self-dependence, and thus saved them from 


the demoralizing effec: 9! pauperization. ¥s 

During the past three of tult years, tts visitors, ia 
connection with those of the City Tract Society, (the 
same persons often acting as visitors fn both,) have 
established a large number of mission Sunday-sv\00ls 
and day-schools, industrial schools, and other placé» 
of instruction for the children of the poor and of 
foreigners. They limve also given spesial attention 
to the condition of the children ef the poor, with @ 
view to the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Truant law. 

The receipts of the Association vary 
each year, and proportionally to the 
which is made upon them. In the year 1855, 
under the extreme pressmre of the high price 
of provisions, and the lack of employment which 
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was powerful; but his speech lacked the wisdom that | ee Bpe cial interest of Kentucky and the other «‘ bor- their own denomination shall Jurwieh the means 
makes language immortal.” |; Ger states : S This support is cut off by their own brethren, who 
. “It is said, however, it is too late—it is too late—the | withhold contributions from the Home Missionary 
evil is already done. South Carolina is already gone; so F d a . 
HEAVEN A LOCALITY. Florida, it is most likely, went yesterday or will go to- Society in order to press forward the Church-Exten- 
day—even while we plead with God to put a better mind | sion scheme. The American Presbyterian does not 
Ir has been made a question whether heaven—this m 7 eos it ape Ba all = ne states = 80, | appeal for these suffering brethren as missionaries 
. . egs and we, Dy reason © in a siave state, must also go! * | . 
term denoting in general the happy condition of the | Our destiny, they say, oar Gatevent our duty, our pool doing the work of Christ, but “as working for our 
righteous after death, either before or after the resur- | is bound up with theirs, and we must go too. If this be | Church,” as “sacrificing themselves for the interests 
rection—has any /ecality, or is only a state. But no | YOU" mind, my friends, distinctly made up, then the whole | of our Zion.” 

. t Ds ‘ ; ? | services of this day are a national mockery of God—a woos _ : : 
question seems to us more idle. Certainly, the | national attempt to make our passionate impulses assume The Home Missionary Society finds no fault with 
Seriptures—in the phrase “a better country”—and in | the dignity of Divine suggestions, and thus seduce the the ecclesiastical position of any of the missionaries 
other instances, assign a place to them or assignthem | Euler of the Universe into complicity with our sins and | in its service. It is ready to sustain them all im- 

: * et . : follies, through which all our miseries are inflicted upon . . 8 ‘ae 
tea place. The Savior at his seeond coming, and | ys.” partially, if their own ecclesiastical brethren care 
even on their departure from this world, will receive Admitting the fact that a certain number of states | Ugh about them and their work to provide the 
them to himself, in order that, as he said, they may 





Raphall pronounces the peculiar institution of the 
South to be “ a heathen slave-code,’’ which “ reduces 
the slave to a thing,” and therefore has nothing in 
common with the Hebrew code of servitude, “by 
whieh the slave is a person in whom the dignity of 
human nature is to be respected.”’ 

For the present we shall confine ourselves to a sin- 
gie point of Rabbi Raphall’s discourse, and shall meet 
this exelusively by Jewish authorities. Rabbi Ra- 
phall is paraded by his evangelical sponsors as an au- 
thority. He gives us ne fruits of his reputed learn- 
ing as a Hebraist; nocomments from the Hilkoth 
Aabadim—the slave-code of the Rabbinical law—but 
simply his opinion of the meaning of certain Biblical 
texts, which are intelligible to every student of He- 
brew. Yetitis sought to impose his authority as a 
Jewish Rabbi, upon the interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament. We shall therefore meet Rabbi with Rabbi, 
and shall especially confront Dr. M. J. Raphall, Rabbi 
of the Greene-street Synagogue, New York, in 1861, 
with Dr. M. J. Raphall, Lecturer at the Synagogue in 
Birmingham, England, in 1844. 

Dr. Raphall dates the fact of slavery from before 
the flood. He argues that the use of the word slave 
by Noah in his malediction upon Canaan, proves that 
the patriarch, though he had no slaves, was familiar 
with slavery in the Antedituvian age. The use which 
our Rabbi makes of this inference is sufficiently cu- 
rious : 

“You and I may regret that in his anger Noah should 
from beneath the waters of wrath again have fished up 
the idea and practice of slavery ; but that he did so is a 
fact which rests on the authority of Scripture. I am, 
therefore, justified when, tracing slavery as far back as it 
can be traced, I arrive at the conclusion, that next to the 
domestic relations of husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, the oldest relation of society with which we are ac- 
quainted is that of master and slave.” 

Well, what then? Is slavery, therefore, a normal 
relation of society, and, like the marriage relation and 
the parental relation, good in its place, though liable to 
abuse? Does the mention of a fact by Scripture give 
the moral sanction of the Bible to the act therein 
contained? It is a fact, upon the authority of Scrip- 
ture, that the first act of man after his creation was 
an apostasy from God, and the second fratricide. 
Are such acts to be imitated, because these facts rest 
upon the authority of Scripture? Yet that is the 
style of reasoning applied to slavery. 

The Scriptures inform us, further, that “the wick- 
edness of man was great in the earth,” so that “ the 
earth was filled with violence,’”’ and therefore the 
flood was sent. Dr. Raphall admits that “slavery 
had its origin in war’’—the “ brutal law of force.”’ 
And we are willing to admit that the “ wickedness 
and violence” of slavery was one reason why God 
swept the earth with “ the waters of wrath.’’ But is 
it worth while for a Jewish Rabbi or an uncircumcised 
lawyer to “fish up’’ that wickedness from beneath 
these waters? Why not fratricide as well? 

But Noah, not content with fishing up the system, 
fastened it as a prophetic curse upon: the African 
race. So Rabbi Raphall would have us believe. He 
speaks of slavery as “the doom of Ham's descend- 
ants,—the African race,—pronounced 4,000 years 
ago. . . . Noah did not bestow any blessing on 
his son Ham, but uttered a bitter curse against his 
descendants, and to this day it remains a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid, that, in his own native home, and 
generally throughout the world, the unfortunate negro 
is indeed the meanest of slaves.” 

We suppose that every Christian Sabbath-school 
scholar by this time knows that Noah’s malediction 
had no more reference to the negro race than to the 
inhabitants of Iceland, but applied to the Canaanites 
and to them alone. But we shall prove this to the 
Judaizing Christians of The Express, by Jewish 
authority, including that of Rabbi M. J. Raphall, 
M.A., Ph. Dr. 

Rashi ; a good authority in the house of Israel, in 
commenting upon Genesis ix. 18, remarks, “The 
text goes on to relate what happened to Noah with 
his son Ham, in consequence of which the curse was 

pronounced upon Canaan ; the sacred historian deems 
it necessary at the outset to acquaint us with the 
| genealogy of Canaan, and his descent from Ham.” 

Aden Ezra, the learned Spanish Rabbi of the XIIth 

‘century, one of the greatest of Jewish authorities, 
held that Canaan was the real offender, and that Ham 
_ jonly reported his father’s nakedness. Therefore, he 
‘says, “ Noah cursed, no/ Ham, whose offense was one 
jof omission only, but Canaan, whose offense was one 
‘of actual commission.’’ Again he says, “Some 
‘maintain that the Cushim (blacks) are doomed to 
bondage because Noah cursed Ham ; but those who 
aold this opinion forget that the first monarch who 
suled after the deluge, (Nimrod,) was a descendant of 
Jush."’ 

Dr, Ludwig Philippson, a living Jewish com- 
nentator, whom Dr. Raphall will acknowledge as an 
authority, while he generalizes the “ prophetico- 


DEFEND THE CAPITAL. 


the graver question of civil war in the North itsel 


itol,; or that Mr. Buchanan should be instructed t 


rogatives of the United States; should claim to b 


buildings and archives o. the United States. 


South, not only in dictating terms to the North, bu 
in treating with European nations! 


like an avalanche and exterminate the traitors. Bu 
it is one thing to deal with treason as secession a 


name and flag of the Union. Doubtless the numeri 


would arouse the popular mind for swift retribution 


capital, and the march of Northern troops would ther 
lie through a hostile territory. 


cities a mob of sympathizers, threatening civil war a 
our doors, and demanding the recognition of the Gov 
ernment at Washington as legitimate. 
courting power, merchants craving peace, would ad 


reconstructed upon Southern principles. 
This is no chimera. 
that precisely this is in the mind of Southern disorgaa 
izers and their Northern abettors. 
chants, to avoid a sham war, are tendering humili 


mob claiming to act for the Union. 


preparation for defending Washington. 
and self-preservation demand this as our first care. 


General Scott is crippled in his powers and his re 
sources. Congress must move decidedly and a 
once. 


Events thicken. While we hesitate, a bloody revolu 
tion may be upon us. 
the North and West, backed by 10,000 arms, Wasn 
INGTON SHALL BE DEFENDED. 


MR. PARKER'S THEOLOGY. 





right. 


human nature. 


theory. Says The Bibliotheca Sacra: 
“Mr. Parker's first statements fasten 
personal will, that is, on the person himself, in his cen- 


nature, a necessary phenomenon, one of those transitions 
of growth, to deplore which would be as really a mark 
of simplicity as to lament that children must be two feet 
high before they are three feet, or that they take delight 
in the baubles of infancy, before those of manhood can 
have any charm for them. But it would be unfair to 
charge this naturalistic theory upon Mr. Parker. If he 
held it, we must suppose it = have been somehow quali- 
fied, in his mind, by the other. No; the charge against 
him is, that his statements are confused, vague, and fun- 
damentally inconsistent with one another ; and that, ow- 
ing to these defects, age with the audacity and in- 
correctness of many of his views, the final impression of 
much that he has written must be unfavorable to relig- 








|oetico-htstoric” intimations of Noah, as assigning to 


ion and morals.” 


Tuer defense of Washington against the traitors 
who are secretly plotting for its capture, involves not 
only the existence of the Union as an organized 
government, but the question of the subjugation of 
the Northern states to a Southern confederacy, aad 


Suppose for a moment that Washington should suc- 
cumb to the insurgents ; that a Provisional Govern- 
ment should be proclaimed from the steps of the Cap- 


hold over as temporary President; that this Govern- 
ment should assume the name, the property, the pre- 


It is easy to say that the North would sweep down 


distant and scattered points, and quite anether thing 
to face it when inaugurated in the capital under the 


but the traitors would command every avenue to the 
’ Tuer is no little significance in the phrase “ border 
states,’’ connected with the idea of a severed Union 
Evidently,*if the 
t | Union is te be divided by the line between slavery 
. | and free labor, the position of a border state in the 
Politicians 
-| Our old acquaintance, Rev. Dr. Robert J. Breckin- 
| ridge of Kentucky, celebrated as an ecelesiastical 
leader, as a Professor in the Presbyterian Seminary 
at Danville, and as the author of a voluminous system 
of theology, has a still better title to honor in the 
. | steadfastness with which, threugh all changes of pub- 
lic opinion, he has maintained =the old Presbyterian 
_ | doctrine about slavery—the doctrine unanimously de- 
ating concessions to the traitors of the South, they 
may find Washington in the hands of armed insurgents, 
and our own Custom-house, Post-office, Assay office, 
court-reoms, navy-yard, and forts in possession of a 


Besides, the South in 
possession of Washington, would have in ail Northern 


vocate submission to avert war, and Northern state: 


3 


might be compelled to sue for admission to a Union 
There is reason to believe | 


While our mer- 


There is n 
security against a violent revolution, destructive at 
once of Union and Liberty, but in the most thorough 
Patriotism 


No dependence can be placed upon the President. 


The patriotism of the people must be on the 
alert, and their power ready for any emergency. 


Let the voice go up from all 


WE have already shown that upon the fundamental 
article of theology—the existence and attributes of 
God—Mr. Theodore Parker indulges in a vagueness 
of statement which brings before the mind of the read- 
er no definite, positive belief. One may read through 
the nine volumes of his works published by Ticknor 
«& Fields, and while he will find in them—just as one 
finds in the Hindoo Vedas—many fine and eloquent 
sayings about God, he will receive no strong, positive 
'mpression of a Being of infinite majesty and holiness, 
who upholds a moral government over men by sanc- 
tions commensurate with the worth of holiness and 


A like vagueness attaches to Mr. Parker's views of 
Some of his earlier expressions 
touching sin were sufficiently clear and emphatic to 
satisfy an intelligent orthodox faith; but in his later 
writings he seems to lean toward a naturalistic 


ed the sin upon the 


tral identity ; his latter statements make it an effect of 


may be also.” 
thief, “shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” 


affirmed of any other. 


guage accordingly. 


now or hereafter, apart from any place. 


renovated earth, is net important. 


“own place. 


of the notion. 


t | receive them in this their obvious import. 
Scriptural and rational to speak 


- | country and a better country. 





cal strength is with the North, and such an out»:ge ° 


; “THE BORDER STATES.” 


and a slaveholding confederacy. 





Southern confederacy will not be eminently eligible. 


| clared by the General Assembly in 1818. 


» | pel forbids him to speak or to act as a citizen. 


lition of slavery in Kentucky, 
the “Northern abvlitionists ;” 


. | Johnson’s antipathy to Scotchmen. 


. | of Kentucky and of the border states. 


tend to be a sermon. 
graphically reported for a newspaper. 


ligible. 


treason of the attempted secession. 
up of his argument at the close is to this effect ; 


Kentucky may be clearly stated in very few words. 
First, to stand by the Constitution and the Union of the 
country to the last extremity. Secondly, to prevent, as 


all attempts to seduce her; all attempts to terrify her 
into the taking of any step inconsistent with her own 
Constitution and laws ; any step disregardful of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; any step which can pos- 
sibly compromise her position, or draw he on otherwise 
than by her free choice, deliberately expressed at the 
polls, according to the existing laws and Constitution, 
whereby she will choose her destiny. Thirdly, to settle 
in her heart that the rending of this Union on the slave 
line is for her, whatever it may be for others, the most 
fatal issue the times can have, and the doing of this in 
such a way as to subject her to the dominion of the 
cotton states for al] time to come, is the very worst form 
of that most fatal issue.” 


This is well said ; and no intelligent man in those 
border states can read the argument and avoid the 
conclusion. The argument begins with a very forcible 
statement of the “ inestimate blessings connected 
with the preservation of the Union.” Next it ex- 
hibits the “‘ intolerable evils involved in its destruc- 
tion :” 

“Which of the blessings that I have enumerated,—and 
I enumerated only those which appeared to me to be the 


mest obvious,—which of these is possible : peace, free- 
dom, prosperity, independence and glory of example, and 





‘be with me where I am,” “ that where I am there ye 
“To-day,’’ said he to the penitent 
There 
would have been no doubt as to the obvious meaning 
of these and other representations but for the meta- 
physical notion that space and time belong to our 
present mode of being, and cannot be as positively 
Hence some persons count it 
f. | philosophical to limit the idea of heaven to that of a 
mental state, and would construe the inspired lan- 
But it never can be shown that 
space is not as real in all other modes of being as in 
o | ours, or that we can ever possibly exist without it. 
Nor can we so much as conceive of our existence, 
That we 


e } cannot determine our future locality, unless it be the 
recognized as the Union de facto, by the representa- 


tives of foreign powers; and should issue all orders 
as the legitimate Government of the country, inaugu- 
rated at the Capital and in possession of all the public 
What a 
prodigious power would this possession give to the 


Of course, no 
mere place apart from a suitable mental state can ever 
be to us a heaven; our heavenly condition cannot be 
external only, but must be internal also ; yet still we 
must conceive of the mental state as having also its 
Even if the Scriptures had not used 
t | the languuge of locality in this connection, in-enter- 
taining the subject itself, we could not rid our minds 
We have no right, therefore, to reject 
t | or overlook it in their representations: we ought to 
It is both 
intelligibly and 
familiarly, as we may, of our final home as another 


Originally 
trained to a secular profession, he has never lost his 
interest in great political questions, and has never 
acknowledged that his duty as a minister of the Gos- 
More 
than once he has taken an active part in ecclesiasti- 
cal and political movements looking toward the abo- 
Yet he devoutly abhors 

and his antipathy to 
New England is more intense than was Dr. Samuel 
Of course, some 
t | deliverance from him was to be expected at such a 
time as this; and it was to be expected that, asa 
Kentuckian, he would speak effectively in the interest 


This he has done in a speech at the Odd Fellows’ 
. | Hall in Lexington on the President’s Fast Day. We 
cal] it a speech, for though it was delivered in a 
meeting “of a religious character,” it does not pre- 
We have seen it only as phono- 
The report 
needs exceedingly a revision and correction by the 
author ; for it is very imperfect—often quite unintel- 
But imperfect as the report is, we easily 
gather from it that the speech as pronounced was a 
powerful appeal to Kentucky and to all the “ border 
states’ for the Union, and against the insanity and 
The summing 


“It seems to me, therefore, that the immediate duty “f 


for the moment, the impending and immediate danger of 


will certainly and effectually secede from the Union, 
what is the consequence in relation to the remainder 
of the states? Is the Union dissolved because two, 
four, or six states have been permitied to withdraw 
from it? By an ingenious but sound argument, Dr. 
Breckinridge shows that the secession of any number 
of states less than eleven out of the thirty-three will 
not impair at all the legal force of the Federal Consti- 
tution in the others. The secession of all the Gulf 
states, he maintains, ‘‘can in no event, and upon no 
hypothesis, even so much as embarrass Kentucky in 
determining for herself, frecly and constitutionally, 
what her duty, her honor, her safety, points out to 
her to-day.”’ He adds: 


“This fact is so perfectly obvious, that [ presume if the 
New England states, ins‘ead of the cotton states, were to 
revolt and establish a-separate confederacy, there is not 
a man in the state of Kentucky who would thereby be led 
to suppose that our relations to the Union and the Con- 
stitution were in the slightest degree affected, or that we 
were on that account under the slightest obligations to 
revolt also. It may sound harsh, but I am inclined to 
think that there are thousands and tens of thousands of 
men in Kentucky who would suppose that the secession 
of the six New England states would be a capital reason 
why none of the other states should secede.” 

Dividing the slave states into three classes—first 
“those eight states whose great staples are rice, 
sugar, and cotton,’’"—called therefore cotton states; 
—secondly, “ those states in portions of which these 
staples are raised, but in the larger portions of which 
they are not raised,”"—called by him the mixed 
states ;—thirdly, the border states, which have slaves 
but raise no cotton :—he maintains “ thatthe relation 
of slavery to the community, and the relation of the 
community by reason of slavery to the General Govern- 
ment and to the world, is widely different in all three of 
these classes of states. He admits “ that all the slave 
states have certain ties and interests, and relations 
between them, and certain sympathies.’ It is, never- 
theless, extremely easy for the people in the border 
states ‘‘to ruin themselves for ever under the illu- 
sions that are begotten thereby.’ He asserts that 
“the cotton states stand in relation to the institution 
of slavery and to the balance of the nation in a 
position radically different from the position in which 
the other slave states stand with relation to it... He 
maintains that these last and the free states can 
continue to enjoy peace and prosperity under a com- 
mon government. 

“On the other hand, it is utterly impossible for the 
mixed, much more for the non-cotton states, te protect 
their rights, except the rights of slavery, and to ¢arry out 
their purposes, except purposes connected with slavery, 
to inaugurate any system of policy, or even to be free 
otherwise than as they are dragged at the tail of the 
cotton states—the very instant they go into a confederacy 
in which the whole confederacy is regulated by the 
supreme interest of cotton. Do you want the slave-trade 
open? Do you want free-trade and direct taxation? Do 
you want three millions more of African cannibals, as I 
see one of the Carolina papers calls them, thrown broad- 
cast throughout the whole slave states? Do you want 
to begin a war which shall end when you have taken 
possession of the Southern portion of this continent down 
to the Isthmus of Darien? 

“Now, if your notion is to accept the principles of 
policy and the purposes that you see exhibited on a small 
scale, but in their essence, for the last two months in 
Charleston every day—if that is your notion of freedom, 
tour understanding of high national prosperity, when the 
one idea is the idea of more negroes, more cotton-~if you 
are for the giving up of all the interests of the country 
to that end, then you are right to go in that direction.” 


All this is a good work done for the Union. We 
earnestly wish that Dr. Breckinridge would write out 
that discourse in Nis own nervous and polished style, 
and give it to the public not only of Kentucky but of all 
the states. Holt, Hicks, Anderson, Scott, and other 
Southern men south of Mason and Dixon’s line, have 
done much for their country already. Let the name 
of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge be added to the catalogue of 
eminent Southern men who dare to stand loyally for 
the Constitution as it is, and for ‘he Union under it. 


s 


THE CHURCH-EXTENSION SECESSION- 
ISTs, 


As in polities sectionalism destroys union, 80 in 
religious affairs ecclesiasticism destroys co-operation. 
The movement for Church-Extension inaugurated by 
the General Assembly at St. Louis a few years ago, 
necessitated the withdrawal of the Presbyterian 
Church from co-operation in the American Home 
Missionary Society. Mr. C. R. Robert and others 
warned the Assembly of this inevitable result. The 
passing season has brought this purely ecclesiastical 
movement to a well-defined antagonism to co-opera- 
tion in the Home Misssionary work. 

Early in the season it was found that the receipts 
of the American Home Missionary Society from Pres- 
byterian sources were rapidly decreasing, while the 
demand of feeble Presbyterian churches upon its 
treasury was hardly diminished. In other words, 
there was a very small per-centage of receipts from 
Presbyterian contributors, to offset a large per-cen- 
tage of outlay for Presbyterian beneficiaries. Hence 
it followed that the total receipts of the Society were 
below the demands of its whole field, and ail its mis- 
sicnaries were subjected to a reduced scale of appro- 








priation, and the Society was in danger of a debt, 


means. But The American Presbyterian proposes 
that these missionaries shall secede to the Church- 
Extension Committee, which it hopes to make the 
Home Mission Board of the New-School Presbyterian 
Church. Ecclesiasticism and Co-operation are in- 
compatible. Secession is the order of the day. 





THE PERIL OF THE HOUR. 


Axotuer week will decide whether the first great 
triumph of principle achieved by the popular voice 
against slavery shall pass into a permanent fact, 
shaping the policy of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration, 
or shall be frittered away by a concession yielding 
the whole substance of the victory. Petitions have 
poured in upon Congress, and mercantile deputations 
are pressing hard upon our representatives, im favor 
of the so-called “ Border-state Compromise."’ Mr. 
Crittenden’s propositions may be concentrated in 
this one declaration, which really contains the sub- 
stance of the demand of the extreme South : 

“That in all territory of the United States now held or 
hereafler acquired, situated north of latitude 36° 30, 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punisament 
for crime, is prohibited while such territory shall remain 
under territorial government. In all the territory south 
of said line slavery of the African race ts hereby recog- 
nized as existent, and shall not be interfered with by 
Congress, but shall be protected as property by the depart- 
ments of the territorial government during its ooncinu- 
ance 

This proposal recognizes slavery as a fact already 
existing under Constitutional protection, and provides 
that slaves shall be “ protected as prorerty’’ under 
the territorial governments. And this we are asked 
to incorporate in the Constitution; and ‘his, fer sub- 
stance, the respectable mercantile deputation Which 
has just gone to Washington from this city, intend to 
urge upon Congress for the pacification of the coun- 
try! 

Will it pacify the country ? Can these gentlemen 
themselves assent to the doctrine that slavery already 
has the sanction of the Federal Constitution, and that 
slaves should be recognized as property? Do they 
believe that the people of the North and West will 
ever consent te incorporate into the Constitution this 
monstrous doctrine of property in man? Shall we thus 
defile our Christianity and impale the Constitution 
upon the bayonets of traitors. Would it pacify the 
country to submit such a proposition to a popular 
vote’ Could it stand for ten years if it should be 
adopted now ? 

By voting for the Crittenden Compromise 
the Republican party would throw away every 
distinctive principle of its own platform. The con- 
sequence of this would be the utter demoral- 
ization of the party, the political annihilation 
of its leaders, and the resuscitation of the pro- 
slavery Democracy for another era of riot and 
misrule. Are we prepared for this? Does any 
Christian or patriot desire this? But the “ Border- 
state Compromise” can lead only to this result. If men 
would possess their souls in patience for thirty-one 
days longer, there would be no pretense of a compro- 
mise. Every such scheme originates in a desire to 
humble and bind in advance Mr. Lincoln’s Adminis- 
tration. This is the last hope of the slave-power. 
If defeated in this, afler the fourth of March, the cry 
of compromise will be heard no more ; the necessity 
for compromise will be felt no more; the Govern- 
ment will go forward in the exercise of all its Con- 
stitutional functions ; the slave-power will know its 
place ; and, by degrees, business and public affairs 
will return to their accustomed channels. 

Yet, such is the infatuation of the times, such the 
faint-heartedness of a class of financial gentlemen, 
such the instabilitfof & class of pdliticians, that there 
is imminent py] of some dishonoring compromise 





fate] to literty, fatal to peace, and fatal to all who 
engage init. Les every good citizen bring all possi- 


j ble influence to bear at Washington, to avert so great 


a catastrophe. 





° 





RELIEF OF THE POOR. 


Tux advance of wititer has not revealed any sucli 
extensive afi oppressive destitution among the 
working-classes as was apprehended early in the 
season. Still, for various reasons, this winter makes 
more than usual demand upon the liberality and 
sympathy of those who have abundance. The months 
ef February and March are often the hardest for the 
poor. Their own little store for winter is apt to be 
exhausted, just when the efforts of the benevolent are 
somewhat relaxed. Much real destitution is concealed 
by sufferers accustomed to comfort and respect- 
ability ; while the very poor, the “ always” poor, are 
as numerous and needy as ever. The first class 
must be sought out with delicate and friendly sym- 
pathy ; the second must be dealt with by systematic 
discrimination. 

As a rule, give nothing to street-beggars or callers 
at the door, without careful inquiry into the case. 
But, at the same time, take pains either through 





ward missionaries, or mission-school visitors, or by 


followed the exposure of the Schuyler fraud, its 
receipts and expenditures rose to $95,008; the 
next year they sunk to $50,000. In 1858, they rese 
again to $66,000 ; fell, in 1859, to $44,600, and the 
past year to $40,300—a diminution, when compared 
with the increase of population, of 142 per cent. on 
the first years of its history. So accurate has be- 
come the adjustment of its resources to the needs 
of its beneficiaries. Aid was rendered in 1859 
to 44,557 persons—averaging, as will be seen, $1 
to a person; in 1860, to 55,942—or an average of 
nearly $1 12 to a person; in 1855, the number of 
persons was over 62,000 ; and in 1858, over 54,000 ; 
while in 1857, it was only 32,000. That this Assso- 
ciation has materially wnprored the condition of 
the poor, and prevented hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, from sinking to the pauper level, there can 
be no doubt ;—that it has greatly diminished street 
mendicancy, all can testify who remember what 
swarms of beggars infested every street in 1840- 
1843. Its theory is more nearly perfect than that of 
any institution for the poor with which we are ac- 
quainted. Its practical workings are, doubtless, some- 
times imperfect ; for the frauds, deceptions, and man- 
euvers of the professional mendicant are so numer- 
ous and varied, as sometimes to defy detection ; and 
depending as it does on the assistance of 400 unpaid 
visitors, it is too much to expect that all, though im- 
bued with a humane spirit, should fully understand 
and practice those details which are essential to its 
most perfect and efficient action. Yet we feel fully 
warranted in saying that no charitable organization 
in the city accomplishes so much good with so little 
evil, as the “ New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor.” 





MORE EDGED TOOLS. 


Tur people of Boston are still playing with edged 
tools. The most dangerous element in a free com- 
munity is an organized mob—a mob made conscious 
of its own power, and encouraged in the belief of its 
impunity. The mob spirit is not over-nice as to 
topics of excitement. Mr. Garrison to-day, Mr. 
Macready to-morrow, now an abolitien speech, now 
the price of flour; now a convent, then a theater, 
then a Catholic church. The “ 
who just now patronize the 


solid men of Boston,’’ 
mob or connive at its 
outrages upon Abolitionists, are playing with edged 
tools. Some new demand of the Secessionists may 
shift the mob from Tremont Temple to State street. 
The Mayor cannot control to-morrow what he allows 
to-day. If these riotous proceedings against peace- 
able gatherings of citizens are suffered, it will not be 
long before the streets of Boston must be swept by 
artillery to put down some terrible riot against all 
government and property. 

Do men imagine that they put down Abolitionists 
by mobbing them? The Mayor shut out the Anti 
Slavery Convention from Tremont Temple. The 
Convention issued a protest that must arouse the 
freemen of Massachusetts to defend one of their most 
sacred rights : 

Resolved, That this Society has arrived at nothing, 5 
pared nothing, and done nothing but what is in strict 
cordance with love to God and all mankind; that it has 
exercised only the acknowledged natura! and Constitu 
tional rights belonging to all the people of Massachusetts ; 
that we have demeaned ourselves in all respects as peace 
ful citizens of the commonwealth; that our regular 
twenty-ninth annual meeting has been causelessly 
broken up by the mob and Mayor of Boston; that we 
abate not a jot of our testimony against chattel slavery, 
whose dupes have trampled on our sacred rights; that 
we will persistently assert and exercise these rights to 
the fullest extent of our ability as peaceful citizens ; that 
we throw the entire responsibility of the outrages perpe- 
trated against usin the breaking up of our meeting on 
the Mayor of Boston, and that we appeal with confidence 

’ . . . 
from his maladministration of covernment to the Boston 
that will be, to the country, to the civilized world, and 
to Almighty God.” 

We are glad to notice that the Legislature of Mass 
achusetts is about to take the police control of Bos- 
ton inte its own hands. Had the Mayor of New 











j 4 x ing dis te 
York control of the police, the following dispatch 
shows what our condition wuld be 
“Hox. Revzey Foomns, Milledgeville, Ga.: 

“In reply to your dispatch, / regret to say that arms intended 
Sor and consigned to the state of Georgia have been seited by the 
police of this state, but that the City of New York sould in no 
way be made responsible for the ovfrage. As Mayor, I have no 
authority over the police. If 1 had the power,I should sum 
ni¢rily punish the authors of this illegal and unjustifiable seiz- 

« Sarg > erty 
ure cf private property. : 
“ PERNANDO WOOD." 


“Tf J had the power!” Yes, if Fernando Wood 
had the power to-day, the whole police force of the 
city would be in active sympathy with the Southern 
secessionists ; the Federal property would be seized 
by a mob, with the connivance of the police ; freedom 
of speech upon public questions would be impossible. 
But the Mayor of New York has not the dangerous 
power that Mayor Henry of Philadelphia and Mayor 
Wightman of Boston have ex: rcised, of closing public 
halls against lawful meetings, by pandering to the 
mob. We have no such autocracy. New York has 
outgrown mob-law. Her people have had enough of 
edged tools. Mr. Phillips could speak in New Y ork 
without molestation, because the Metropolitan Police 
would protect him, and Fernando Wood has no power 
to interfere. Let Boston insist upon the same relief 





from the officious despotism of her Mayor. 
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HOLMES—HARRISON—On Thursday, Jan. 24th, at Brook- | 
lyn, N. Y., by Rev. S. Bayliss, Britain Holmes, Esq., of Buffalo, | 
to Eleanor C. Harrison of the former place. 

TUTTLE—THOMPSON—In Madison, N. J., on the 15th inst., 
by Rey. Jacob Tuttle, of Jersey, O., Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Madison, to Miss Margaretta 
Thompson, daughter of Deacon Lewis Thompson, of the same 
peace, 

MONTAGUE—At Summit, Wis., Jan. 6th, Edward Hooker 
Montague, only son of Rey. E. J. and Faith H. Montague, aged 
13 years, 

_HOBERT—In Brooklyn, Friday, Jan. 18th, Frederic Hobert, 
eldest son of Harry Hobert and Mary Augusta Beadle, aged 4 
years 5 months and 21 days. Boston papers please copy. 

LYON—At Woodstock, Ct., Jan. 25, 1861, Col. James Lyon, 
aged 72 years and 9 months. 

ICTIONS 
COLLECTIONS. 

We make collections in all sections of the country. We have 

been engaged exclusively in collecting and securing olaims for 


JAN. 31, 1861.] 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 
Ce’ GREAT PREMIUM. “wa 


We have concluded an arrangement by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of # copy 
of Webster's Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
secriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
price of the Dictionary alone at the Book-stores is 
$1 50. The book will be delivered at our office, or 
be sent by express as desired. 

We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
his very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 

Every Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a copy of Webster's Dictionary. The 
name of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Reader, send us your order. 





Edition) as a present. 

Every Child at school should have a copy of 
Webster's Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a book 
is provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber with $2. 

Each Child at Schoo! of every family should have 
a Webster's Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 


tion. It is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 


should be deprived of it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geography. Send us the name of one-new sub- 
seriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition’’) at once by 
express. 

Every Merchant should have a copy of Webster's 
Dictionary in his counting-room to correct his bad 
spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year, and you 
shall be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
Edition.” 

One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
ach, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Independent by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 

Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation 
should have a Webster’s Dictionary, either the large 
‘Quarto Pictorial” or the “ Abridged Edition.” 
The former can be had for nothing by sending us 
the names of five new subscribers for one year, (or 
one subscriber for five years,) and the latier for only 
one new subscriber for one year. In all cases the 
money, $2 each, must accompany the order. 

Address 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 





A LIBERAL OFFER. 


CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We will allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subscription, one dellar each for all the names of 
new subscribers he will send us, accompanied 
with the money. Since we made this extraordinary 
offer we have received as many as seventy-five 
new names, with the money, in a single letter. 
Tliere are thousands among our friends who, with 
a very little effort, could do equally well. A prompt 
movement on the part of all our friends would give us 
100,000 new subscribers every month. We also remind 
our readers that for the names of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or for the name of one 
new subseriber for five years, with the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present a copy of Webster's 
Pictorial Dictionary with 1,500 


The book is worth 


New Unabridged 
beautifully engraved illustrations. 


twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 





NOTICES. 











Dr. Folger’s Sccond Lecture this, Thursday, Jan. 
Sist, at 8 p.m., atthe Hall of the Historical Society. Subject: 
Louis Napoleon and Nicholas; Eastern Question, Admission 25 























nearly five years, and can insure promptness and economy, We 
are prepared to refer to a large number of merchants for whom 
we collect, 


Claims mailed to us from the country promptly attended to, 


GEO. C. & MONT. GIBBS, 


No. 


January 1, 1860. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


SECURITY AND ECONeMY. 
TASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 
75 PER CENT. TO THE INSURED. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 31 WALL STREET, 

THE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS without 

any liability whatever. 

This Company having increased their Capital to HALF A 

MILLION DOLLARS, will hereafter allow to dealers a participa- 

tion in the net profits to the extent of SEVENTY-FIVE PER 


CENT., or, when preferred, a liberal discount will be made from 
the standard rates, 


207 BROADWAY. 





DIRECTORS. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 

ZOPHAR MILLS, of R. M. Blackwell & Co. 

NAHUM SULLIVAN, of Sullivan, Randolph & Budd, 
EZRA P. DAVIS, No. 58 Walker street. 
AMEDEE C. FARGIS, of Guillaume, Fargis & Ce. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, No 261 West 18th street. 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, of Moses Taylor & Co. 

JOHN A. HARRIOT, No. 197 Tenth street. 

WILLIAM SCHALL, of William Schall & Co. 
MARVILLE H. COOPER, of Smythe, Sprague & Cooper. 
EDGAR M. CRAWFORD, No. 12] Front street. 

ISAAC BELL, Jr., No. 24 William street. 

WILLIAM A. FREEBORN, of Wm. A. Freeborn & Co. 
JOHN J. SERRELL, No. 85 Nassau street, 

ADAM P. PENTZ, of Poole, Pentz & Goin. 

NORMAN BOARDMAN, of Tulane, Baldwin & Co. 
THOMAS M. BEARE, No. 85 Prince street. 

WILLIAM ADAMS, of Adams & Kidney. 

THOMAS A. RONALDS, New Rochelle N. ¥ 

WYLLIS BLACKSTONE, of Blackstone & Ryerson. 

ALONZO R. HAMPTON, No. 60 West 12th street. 
GEORGE W. LITTELL, of A. & G. Littet}, 

GEORGE BRIGGS, of Bliss, Briggs & Starkweather. 
JONATHAN H. RANSOM, late of J. H. Ransom & Co. 
JOHN C. MARTIN, Seton a 

SHINGTON SMITH, Vice- ; 
GEORGE D. GRARY, Secretary. — 


“Their name is Legion,” may be applied te those 
Who die annually of Consumption. Science has of late years 
sensibly diminished the number, and it is gratifying to know 





If you are intending to In- 
sure Life, send for 


the Documents of the 





Office, No. 92 Broadway, 


NEW YORK; 


WHICH WILL BE FURNISHED GRATIS. 
(SOME STOCK COMPANIES PAY 10 TO 
12, AND AS HIGH AS 16 PER 
CENT. TO THEIR STOCK- 
HOLDERS, WHICH TO 
THAT EXTENT 
DIMINISHES 


THE PROFITS OF THE POLICY-HOLDERS.) 


Equitable Life Assurance 
Societ 


Pays only legal interest (7 per cent.) on its stock, which, by 
reinvestment in Bonds and Mortgages, may reproduce the same 
amount. 


It is the only Company in America that com- 
bines all the advantages of the “ Stock” 
and “ Mutual” plans. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 
Policies granted in all the most approved forms—for Life, En- 
dowment, Term of Years, Non-Forfeiting Policy, to be paid up 
in ten years, etc. Special calculations made if required. 

Dividends every five years, which may be applied to reduction 
of Premium, or the reversionary value thereof added to the 


policy. . 
Hon. Wm. C. Alexander, 
PRESIDENT. 


Henry B. Hyde, 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, Secretary. 
_ GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 627-653 _ 


L. D. OLMSTED & CO., 


{LYMAN BAIRD, 





L. D. OLMSTED,;) 


Chicago, Lllinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
to lend money at the West, at ten per cent, interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
to a large number of correspondents residing at different points 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 
mail 616-667 


N ow York Carpet Lining Co. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARRINGTON’S PATENT CARPET LINING, 


COTTON BATTS, 





and BED COMFORTERS, 
CONSTANTLY ON TIAND AND MANUPACTURING. 


J. R. HARRINGTON, Ag’t, 


No. 440 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 


Established Twenty Years. 


HIRAM ANDERSON, AT NO. 99 BOWERY, 

is now opening a splendid stock of Fall Carpets,) consisting of 
English, Medallion, Velvet, Brussels, (also real Brussels,) Three- 
ply, and Ingrain Carpets. Rugs, Mats, Matting, Oil-cloths, etc., 
at prices far below any quoted in our city. 





Wocden-ware and Brooms, 


PAINTED PAILS, BRUSHES, MATS, TWINES, CORDAGE 
CEDAR TUBS, PAILS, PIGGINS, COOLERS, CHURNS, 
WILLOW-CRADLES, WAGONS, CHAIRS, 
AND BASKETS. 


John Gray, 


634-650 No. 15 Fulton st., and 202 Front st., N. Y. 


HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street 








SHIRTS TO ORDER, from best Materials. 
careful culting, and 

NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 
Sample Shirts made on applicatien. 


Consumption. 


The Medical Profession have finally settled upon Cod-Liver Oil 
as the best remedy for this disease. Hazard & Caswell’s COD- 
LIVER OIL is the Sweetest and Purest in the world. Manufac- 
tured on the sea-shore expressly for us from selected Livers. So 
Sweet and Pure it can be retained when no other oil can be. 
Patients come to love it as they do Fresh Butter. 
Sole Manufacturers, 
CASWELL, MACK & CO., 
Fifth-avenue Hotel, Broadway and 24th st. 


Fall Boots and Shoes 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


AT 


MODERATE PRICES. 


WATKINS, 114 FULTON STREET, AND 867 BROADWAY. 
P. 8.—Boys’ Boots and Shoes madea specialty. — 


New American Watch. 


Complete measure 


592-643 











IN ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GEN- 
tlemen who prefer a thinner watch than those usually made by 
us, we have lately issued a new style of watch on the three 
quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing this new series, it has also been our design to 
produce a watch in every way superior to the best and highest 
priced products of the most reputable of English and Swiss 
watch manufacturers ; and no labor or expense has been spared 
to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and 
internal finish, of accurate compensation and adjustment, of 
mathematically just proportions, and of practical results, our 
new three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with any 
in the world. 

For Tee AMERICAN Watou Company ov WaLtaam, Mass, 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
No. 182 Broadway, N. Y. 

FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


Pure Old Palm Soap. 


ECONOMIC SOAP, 
FOR FAMILY, WASHING, AND LAUNDRY USE, 
In 75. Boxes, 100 Pieces. 
J. C, HULL’S SONS, 
621-637 No. 32 Park row. N. ¥. 


OAK ORCHARD ACID SPRING WAT R 

This Water is gaining great celebrity, and the demand for it is 
increasing rapidly. Its beneficial character is attested by thou- 
sands, and it is pronounced by distinguished physicians to be 
superior to any other Medicinal Spring Water now in use. The 
almost miraculous cures which it has pegformed lead us to be- 
lieve that it is destined to become extensively used in the treat- 
ment of very many diseases which ordinary remedies fail to 
cure. Its curative properties are established beyond question, 
and we feel assured that it must, to a great exteat, supersede 
many of the artificial compounds of the day. We recommend 
those of our readers who may be suffering from general debility, 
or from any of the diseases for which this Water is prescribed, 
to give itatrial. See advertisement in another column. 


FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
of Gents’ and Children’s HATS and CAPS, Misses’ BEAVERS 
rich FURS, One of the largest assortments of desirable patterns. 
The Clergy supplied at a discount. 


618-643 











THE INDE 


‘BEACH OF ALL! 


GROVER .& Ban's 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


Sewing-Machines, 


No. 495 Broadway, N. Y. 


The public attention is respectfully requested to the following 
cards of Ex14s Hows, Jz., and the Grovzzr & Baxzsz S.-M, Co.: 


A Card from the Grover & Baker 8.-M. Co. 
Our Patents being now established by the Courts, we are 
enabled to furnish the Grover & Baxzz Machine, with import- 
ant improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 

The moderate price at which Machines, making the GaovaE 
& Baxenr stitch, can now be had, brings them within the reach 
of all, and renders the use of Machines making inferior stitches 
as unnecessary as it is unwise, 
Persons desiring the Best Machines, and the right to use them, 
must not only be sure to buy Machines making the Grover & 
Baxsr stitch, but also that such Machines are made and stamped 
under our patents and those of Ex1as Hows, Ja. 
GROVER & BAKER 5.-M. CO., 

No. 495 Broadway, New Yerk- 






A Card from Elias Hewe, Jr. 


All persons are cautioned not to make, deal in, or use any 
Sewing-Machines which sew from two spools, and make the 
stitch known as the Grover & Baxrr stitch, unless the same are 
purchased from the Grover & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, 
or their Agents, or Licenses, an@ stamped under my patent of 
September 10, 1846. 

Said Company and their Licenses alone are legally author- 
ized under their own patents, and my said patent, during the 
extended term thereof, to make and sell this kind of Sewing- 
Machine, and all others are piracies upon my said patent, and 
will be dealt with accordingly, wherever found. 

ELIAS HOWE, Jr. 


SINGER'S 


Best Manufacturing Machines 
Will be hired out for the present, at low rates, to residents of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburg. The rent will be de- 
ducted from the price in case of a purchase, 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 

No. 458 Broadway. 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


SEWING-MACHINES, 


With 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS, AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Office, No. 505 Broadway, New York. 


“ This Machine makes the “‘ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
on account of elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de- 
sirableness of the stitching when done, and the wide range of its 
application.”"—Report of American Institute, New York. 

This Report was in accordance with the awards of the 

FAIR OF THE UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
at the fairs of the 

American Institute, New York, 

Mechanics’ Association, Boston, 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, 

Metropolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington, 

Mechanics’ Institute, Baltimore, 

Mechanics’ Association, Cincinnati, 

Kentucky Institute, Louisville, 

Mechanical Association, St. Louis, 

Mechanics’ Institute, San Francisco 

at the State Fairs of 


New Yor«. 
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Maine, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Mississippi, Tikinois, 

Connecticut, Missouri, Kentuoky, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 


and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


FINKLE & LYON 
sEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
No. 538 BRIADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Price Reduced. 


IMPORTANT FACTS. 

FACT No. 1.—This Company being duly licensed, their Ma- 
chines are protected against infringements or litigation. 

FACT No. 2.—These Machines make the lock-stitch,—alike on 
both sides,—and use a little less than one-half as much thread 
or silk as the chain or loop-stitch machines. 

FACT No. 3.—These Machines are better adapted -than any 
other sewing-machines in market to the frequent changes and 
almost endless variety of sewing required in a family. They 
will sew from one to twenty thicknesses of Marseilles without 
stopping, and make every stitch perfect. They will even sew 
from the finest gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard 
leather, without changing the feed, needle, or tension, or making 
any adjustment of machine whatever. Is not such a Machine 
beet adapted to family use ? and if Best adapted to family use, 
why not for every variety of light sewing manufacture? For 
work too heavy for our Family Machine, we recommend our 
larger sizes. 
FACT No. 4.—These Machines make the most elastic seam of 
any sewing-machine in use—a fact of very great importance in 
sewing elastic goods, or goods of any kind on a bias, 





FACT No. 5.—No Machine is more durable or more simple in 
its construction, or more easily understood. 
The reputation of these Machines wherever used will fully de- 
monstrate each of the above Pacts. 
FACT No. 6.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
FACT No. 7.—These Machines took the Highest Premium at 
the New Jersey State Fair. 
FACT No. 8.—These Machines took the Highest Medal at the 
American Institute, in the city of New York, together with the 
Highest Premium for fine Sewing-Machine Work. 


PENDENT. 









ARNUWS AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


AFRICAN SAVAGES have been engaged for this 


week. io positively close on Saturday, ‘Februa 2, 1661. 
aha for poten Ro 3 ey 
OLD Rpaus's ALIFORNIA MENAGERIE, 


THE TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN” 
THE GREAT CANARY-BIRD SHOW, ° 
LED BROOK TROUT, 


pearly a Million other Curiosities, and the 
ELEGANT, CHASTE, AND MORAL PERFORMANCES 
hich take plage in the beautiful Lecture-Room every afeernoon 
and evening. Notwithstanding all these novelties and attrac- 
tions, the price of admission remains at 
ONLY 25 CENTS; CHILDREN UNDER 10 YEARS, 15 CENTS. 


R. NEWTONS NEW BOOKS, 


-———sS 
. THE KING@’S HIGHWAY ; OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
: J a s 
THE COMMANDMENTs. By Rey. Ricsagsp Newrow, D.D. 
Peas illustrations, 75 cents 
a who have read ‘ Rills from the Fountain of Life,’ and 
her works = Dr. Newton, will welcome this additional volv me 
of sermons children. We regard them as the very bes: for 
| the use for which they are designed that we have ever me’ with. 
In the first place they are exceedingly attractive ; but eccondly, 
and better still, they cannot fail to be impressed upon the memory 
of children, and this because, setting aside the fact that the book 
is running over with illustration, Dr. Newton has a way of say- 
ing that makes them hook on, to use an expression of his 
own, to youthful mind. And when whaf'ts hooked on is as 
good as it is in this case, this ig a very valuable characteristic,” 


Se Recorder. 
Il. THE GIANTS AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. By the 
a», ™*: Six illustrations, 50 cents. 

« The Giants, Ha' boys, here is a book for you. You have 
alrean. * assaulted, or you surely will, by these five giants. 
Tease b> ore — to encounter these foes and lay them low,”— 
Preabyters. ° hed by 

Just publi. “OBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

NEW EDITIONS of Books by the same author. 
RILLS FROM Ti © FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. Eight illustra- 


tions, 12mo, 75 cents. 
BEST THINGS. ‘Six lustrations, 18mo, 50 cents. 
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Lungs. “ Brown's Bronchial Tr. ‘achial Irritation. 
ingredients, allay Pulmonary and Bre. 
roa’ 
“ That trouble in my Te “St (for, which the 
BROWN’S | ‘ Tyoches’ are a specific,) hay. my 
a mere whisperer. 
TROCHES oO 
“T recommend their use to Pum CHAPIN 
BROWN'’S REV. EB. le f 
“Have proved extremely servi 
TROCHES | Hoarseness.” TER. 
REV. HENRY WARD BEEC.. ‘abor 
BROWN’'S “ Almost instant relief in the distressing . 
of breathing peculiar to AsTama. 
TROCHES eeeiiil Opt v. 6 6 etary. 
‘ontain no um or an urious. 
BROWN’S DR. A. A. HAYES, 
Chemist, Boston. 
TROCHES; “<A simple and pleasant combination for 
Covens, ete.” ‘ 
BROWN’S Dr. G. F. BIGELOW, 
Boston. 
TROCHES| “ Beneficial in Baovcurris.” 
DR. J. F. W. LANE, 
BROWN’'S oe B 4 
I have proved them excellent for Waoorrne- 
TROCHES | Covau.” . 
REY. H. W. WARREN, 
BROWN’'S Boston. 
“Beneficial when compelled to speak, suffer- 
TROCHES | ing from Cop.” 
REV. S. J. P. ANDERSON, 
BROWN’S t. Louis. 
“ Evrectuat in removing Hoarseness and Irri- 
TROCHES ‘tation of the Throat, so common with Srzicsns 
and Sinezrs.” 
BROWN’S PROF. M. STACY JOHNSON, 
La Grange, Ga., 
TROCHES Teacher of Music, Southern 
Female College. 
BROWN'S “Great benefit when taken before and after 
preaching, as they prevent Hoarseness. From 
TROCHES | their past effect, 1 think they will be of perma- 
nent advantage to me.” 





BROWN’S REV. E. ROWLEY, A.M., 


President of Athens College, Tenn. 
TROCHES [Sold by all Druggists at TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS A BOX.“@8 


PATENT MICA AND FIBROUS 


CEMENT ROOFING. 


— oe 











Andrew .‘ackson. 


Three volumes Svo, with Steel Pertraits, Cloth 
Binding, Five Doslars. 
Is fairly awarded a place among the most faithful of biegra- 
phies, the most valuable of works upon American history, and 
the most interesting of books, Few works have ever won such 
enthusiastic and unanimous praise from the critics. In previous 
advertisements we have presented numerous extracts from these 
very favorable opinions, the general purport of which is as fol 
lows: 
1. The interest of the subject is appreciated by all. Gen. Jack- 
son's life is by many declared to furnish the most interesting 
subject for a biography in American history. 
2. All commend the thoroughness and completeness of the 
work, which are almost unprecedented. It is universally con- 
ceded that the author has bestowed upon its preparation an ex- 
traordinary amount of research and careful labor. 
3. Its truthfulness and impartiality are almost universally ac- 
knowledged. The only exceptions to this are in the case of a few 
of the narrowest partisans of Jackson on the one hand, anda 
few of his bitterest enemies on the other. 
4. The testimony to the absorbing interest, the fascination of 
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BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 


The Teachings 


oF 


PATRIOTS & STATESMEN ; 


oR, 


The “Pounders of the Republic” 


ON 


SLAVERY 


(3 EVERY MAN SHOULD READ THIS GREAT NATIONAL 
WORK. “@a 


It includes the reports of the Debates and Speeches of the 
** Founders of the Republic,” showing their opinions as 
expressed in the Congress of the Confederation, in the Con- 
vention to form the Constitution, and in the several State 


Conventions to ratify the same. 


A distinguished feature of the discussions are the Speeches of 


MADISON, RUTLEDGE, 

ELLSWORTH, RANDOLPH, 
LIVINGSTON, PATRICK HENRY, 
DR. FRANKLIN, ROGER SHERMAN, 


MASON, PINCKNEY, LOWNDES, 


and, in short, all those men of the Revolutionary times re- 
| 

nowned alike for their patriotiem, statesmanship, and virtues. 
It will imelude the HISTORY of the ORDINANCE of 1787, by 


Peter Force, Esq., the great Congressional compiler—the oaly 


authentic account of that famous Ordinance ever published. The 
Slavery agitation is then traced its various phases, in Con- 
gress, from 1790 to 1850, and the opinions (gathered from the 


Speeches and Letters) of 





THIS CELEBRATED ROOFING MATERIAL HAS STOOD 
THE BEST OF ALL TESTS— 


TIME! 


Adapted to every variety of Roof, New or Old, starr on FLAT, 
and is unequaled for Durability, Beauty, or Cheapness by any 
Composition in use. The Mica being a non-conductor of heat, 
no roof is so Cool in Summer, nor so Warm in Winter. The 
undersigned are prepared to execute Promptly and Thoreughly 
all orders for putting on New Roofs, or repairing Old Leaky Tin, 
Metal, or Shingle Roofs. Warranted Water-proof, and will pro- 
tect Tin or Iron many years from rusting. 

Cement for sale by the Barrel, and sent to any part of the 
country, with printed instructions for use, and is sold to Agents, 
Builders, and Dealers at a price that will afford them a Larcs 
PRorit, and yet furnish to the Consumer a very cheap roof com- 
pared with tin, slate, shingles, or other roofing material. Also 
for sale, State and County Rights, for a portion of the United 


Joseph Ditto & Co., 


No. 207 Broadway, cor. Fulton st., New York. 
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Ow REA DY. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY JUSTIFIED. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY DISTINGUISHED FROM THE SLAVE- 
RY OF ENGLISH THEORISTS, AND JUSTIFIED BY THE 
LAW OF NATURE. By Rev. Same. Szanvry, D.D., author 
of “Discourses on the Supremacy and Obligation of Conscience,” 
etc. 1 vol. 12me, 318 pp., Cloth extra. 

The country has been flooded with anti-slavery arguments ; 
anti-slavery societies have persevered in systematic, vigorous, 
and ingenious efforts to inculcate their peculiar views by means 
of public harangues, newspapers, novels, sermons, tracts, pic” 
tures, and other means of influencing the public. Meanwhile but 
very little has been done to present the other side of the subject. 
The American people believe in full and free discussion, and can 
hardly wish to decide any question after hearing only one side, 
and even those who have formed opinions will be willing to con- 
sider arguments, even though they tend to different conclusions, 
which come from an eminent source, and which are at once able, 
forcible, and kind. 

The present work offers such arguments from such a source. 
The author thus states his purpose in the preface : 

*“ My aim is to help to withdraw from this vexed controveray, 
if it be possible, its moral, religious, and social clement, that thus 
slavery, when it is made an object of national lezislation, may be 
discussed and disposed of on merely economical and political 
grounds, 

* But to do anything effectively in this way, it is necessary to 
take decided ground. The political differences on this subject 
may be accommodated by mutaal concession and compromise 
consistent with self-respect. But it is not so with the moral and 
social question, No bridge of compromise can be thrown over 
the chasm that separates truth, justice, and honor from falsehood, 
injustice, and shame. The relation of master and slave and the 
claim of property invelved in it, are either just and honorable or 
unjust and base ; and hence I see no other way to adjust the dif- 
ferences that exist in reference to this phase of the subject, than 
to induce men to examine and decide on rational greunds the 
right or wrong of the question before they attempt to heal the ex- 
acerbations that grow out of it. 

“The decision to which I am brought on this point by an inves- 
tigation as careful as [am capable of making, is adverse to the 
genera! sentiment in the Northern States. I hope, however, this 
will be no bar to an impartial consideration of the reasons on 
which I shall-endeavor to sustain it. With candid and ingenuous 
minds I am sure it will not be, and if even candor aud jngeauous- 
ness were needful for any persons on any subject, they are need- 
ful for us at the North on this subject at the present time. Slave- 
ry at the South is an immovable fact, accepted at first from neces- 
sity, and cherished now, as its patrons tell us, and [ reatlily be- 
lieve them, from conviction. With the views which at present 
prevail on this subject at the North, it is neither desirable nor 
possible that our Union should much longer continue ; not desir- 
able, for antagonistic opinions on a subject of morality, religion, 





FACT No. 9.—These Machines took both the Highest Premi- 
ums at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y. 

FACT No. 10.—These Machines can do the same thing gener- 
ally, whenever properly exhibited in competition with other 
first-class Sewing-Machines. But we have space for only one 
PACT more—it is the most important Fact of all. 

FACT No. 11.—We warrant every Machine we sell to give 
BETTER satisfaction than any other Sewing-Machine in market, 
or money refunded. 





THE 


SEWING-MACHINE 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have 
hitherto sustained the price of our Sewing-Machine at Eighty- 
Five Dollars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to 
Fifty Dollars by all our competitors, and although our sales have 
been constantly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater 
than that of any other concern, as seen by the official reports, we 
have nevertheless determined on meeting the wants of a class who 
have hitherto been unable to purchase our instrument; and 
with this object in view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing-Machine in the World 
AT 50 DOLLARS. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
| styles, but for all practical purposes it is precisely the same. 





WEBSTER & CO., 


Ne. 500 Broadway; 


LADD, 


NEW YORK. 
READ THIS FIRST! “THE AMERIGAN 
MONTHLY,” Queen of Monthiies, is only $1 25a year, and The 
Independent, King of Papers, is but $2 a year; but both together, 
to any new subscriber, one year $2; six months $1. Specimens 
of the A. M. six cents; three months on trial 25 cents. 
Address H. M. PLATT, Box 2,756, New York. 


“ Has a high place among the best magazines ef the day.”— 
Temperance Journal. 


“The best miscellaneous magazine for family reading with 
which we are acquainted.”"— Earnest Christian. 


“Tt is winning popular favor among the friends of a pure 
literature.” — Christian Advocate and Journal. 


“One of the pl test magazines on our exchange list.”— 
Beadle’s Home Monthly. 


“We know of no better magazine for the family.”—Rev. Dr. 








ompson. 
‘An admirable family monthly; every article useful, practi- 
cal, and true.”—Hali’s Journal of Health. 


of Holiness. 





PERRY DAVIS'S PAIN-KILLER 











that Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry bas created a potent 
influence in attaining this end. oe 


607-658 KELLOGG, No. 381 Canal street. 


cine ce 
often as they get dry. Sold by all dealers in family medic 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 


MAY NOW BE HAD FOR FIFTY DOLLARS. 


“ Writers of great merit are contributing to its ma ~~) 
t 


Perry Davis's Pain-Killer has been used with 
great success in cases of what is called Painters’ 
olic, by taking it in molasses and water, and 
bathjng the stomach and bowels with the medi- 
on warm with flannel cloths ; as 


and daily life, must breed constant and rancorons irritation ; not 
possible, for no government, however well-intention®d or however 
| strong, can give permanent effect to laws designed for the pro- 
| tection of slavery among a free and intelligent people who believe 
| slavery to be morally unjust and socially degrading. The love of 
| country, therefore, the love of peace, the love of liberty/for our- 
| selves, our posterity, and for all nations, no less than the love of 
| truth, should persuade us to lay aside the bias of party, our pre- 
| possessions in favor of great names, and all our prejudices, that 
| we may calmly and candidly review a subject which, in the pres- 
| ent crisis of affairs, involves more momentous interests than any 


other of a worldly nature which can occupy our attention.” 


Also Recently Published, 


OUR SLAVE STATES. 


| BY FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 

| <Aseries of Three volumes crown 8vo, uniform in styles and 

price. Showing the condition, resources, and economy of the 

| Southern States. 

| A JOURNEY IN THE SEABOARD SLAVE STATES. 
Price 

A JOURNEY THROUGH TEXAS. 516 pp. Price $1 25. 

A JOURNEY IN THE BACK COUNTRY. 192 pp. Price $1 25, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Nos. 5 & 7 Mercer street, New York. 


The Best Family Paper | 


} 
IS THE 
| 


NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED NEWS! 


The current number,to be published on Saturday morning, 
February 2d, will contain, besides numerous Illustrations of the 
Southern Rebellion, a SPLENDID FULL-PAGE VIEW OF THE 
INTERIOR OF REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER’S CHURCH 


724 pp. 





in Brooklyn. 
(3 SEND IN YOUR ORDERS IMMEDIATELY. “@e 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
BARRELS OF POUDRETTE, 
SO, 0 ade 


Made by 
THE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 

This is the cheapest Fertilizer in market ; $3 worth will ma- 
nure an acre of Corn, will increase the crop from one-thirl to 
one-half, and will ripen the crop two weeks earlier. 

Price, over seven barrels, $1 50 per barrel. : 

A pamphlet, with satisfactory evidence, and full particular, 
will be sent gratis to any one sending address to 





No. 60 Cortlandt st., N. Y., General Agents for the U. =. 


MALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES WITHIN THE 
— reach of every Church, School-House, Factory, Cemetery, 
or Farm in the land. -Their use all over the United State: for 
the past two years has proven them to combine more valuable 
qualities than any other, among which tone, strength, durability, 
vibrations, and sonorous qualities are unequaled by any o*her 
manufacturer. §jzes 50 to 5,000 Ibs., costing less than half other 
metal, for aie. B t., at which price we warrant them twe!ve 
months. Send for Circular for sizes, guaranties, etc. 
M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 
No. 17 Spruce st., New York. 


7 NEW YORK DYEING AND PRINTING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
WORKS ON STATEN ISLAND. 
No. 98 DUANE STREET, (late 45 John street.) 








these volumes, is quite unanimous. 
contrary opinion. 
been somewhat abridged, but a greater number declare that 
nothing could have been properly omitted. 


criticised. All admit its dash and vigor, its brilliancy; but 
while some declare it in all respects praiseworthy, others find in 


corum. 
matical inaecuracies, by some. 


points of his subject, in grouping and describing incidents and 
characters, in tracing the relation of events, and in placing the 
man as he was, and the events as they occurred, vividly before 
bis readers, is warmly praised. 


is frequently acknowledged by the ablest critics in this depart- 
ment. 


definitely pronounced the best biography ever written of any 


reviews of it which have already appeared, indicates that their 


We do not recollect a single 
Some, it is true, think the work might have 


5. Mr. Parton’s style as a writer is frequently and varieusly 
t serious defects, and pronounce it lacking in dignity and de- 


He is accused of rhetorical blemishes, and even gram- 


6. The author’s skill as a biographer in discerning the salient 


7. The value of this work as a contribution to American history 


8. Asa whole, this life of Jackson has been more than once 
American, while the general tone of a majority of the numerous 


writers award the work scarely less praise than this. 
Though so recently published, Parton's Lire or Jackson has 
already found tens of thousands of readers, to every one of whom 
we may refer for testimony to its value and interest. 





PUBLISHED BY 


MASON BROTHERS, 


Nes. 5 and 7 Mercer street, New York. 


TEW BOOKS. 

GRAPES OF ESHCOL ; or, Gleanings from the Land of 
Promise. By Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. I6mo, 60c. 
“Nothing surely can so cheer the fainting believer, bowed 
down with sin and sorrow, as the prospect of heavenly bliss. It 





JEFFERSON, 


also his plan of GOVERNMENT ; 





is the thought of the joy in the morning of immortality which 
dries earth's bitterest tears. The heart of the child leaps at the 
sight of his father’s house. These pages consist mainly of simple 
meditations on the glories of a future world ; written with special 
reference to the chamber of sickness, the couch of suffering, and 
the home of bereavement.— Preface. 
THE CITIES OF REFUGE ; or, The Name of Jesus. A Sunday 
Book for the Young. By Rev. Joun R. Macpurr,D.D. 18mo, 30 
cents. 
HELP HEAVENWARD ; or, Words of Strength and Heart 
Cheer to Zion Travelers. By Octavius Wixsiow, D.D. 18mo, 50 
cents, 
ENGLAND'S YEOMEN, from the Life in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. By Marra Lovrsa Cuoargieswortn, author of “ Ministering 
Children.” Steel Frontispiece and Vignette. 12mo, $1. 
“It contains a tale which draws back the curtain from the 
inner life of the tenants of an English farm-house, and permits 
the light to shine out from their dwelling to illumine those who 
can be taught by a bright example of piety.”—@hristian O)- 
server. . 
By A. L. 0. E. 

PRIDE AND HIS PRISONERS, 18mo, 50 cents. 

By Rey. Dr. Newrown. 
1. THE KING’S HIGHWAY ; or, Illastrations of the Com- 
mandments. 6 cuts. 75 cents. 
2. THE GIANTS AND HOW TO FIGHT THEM. 50 cents. 
DAYS AT MUIRHEAD ; or, Little Olive’s Midsummer Holidays. 
18mo, 50 cents. 
THE LAST WEEK IN THE LIFE OF DAVIS JOHNSON, Ja, 
By Rey. J.D. Wetis. I6mo, Portrait, 60 cents. 
WIN AND WEAR. A Story for Boys. By an American Lady. 
75 cents. 
TUPPY ; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 
THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION, By Loner. 


50 cents 
illustrated, 


3. 
Just published by ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway. 


HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, BY 


Charles Scribner, 


No. 124 Grand street, New York, 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE. 


BY REV. H. BUSHNELL, D.D. 
1 vol. 120, 408 pages, $1 25. 

Although this volume retains the title of a work published by 
the author some years since, it is, as he says in his preface, 
“vintually new.” It contains 
expressly for this work, and never before published, and, a3 ma) 
be seen from the table of contents, discusses thoroughly the sub- 
ject of Christian Nurture. 





Part T. 
Contents—lI. aud I1.—What Christian Nurture is. 
IlI.—The Ostrich Nature. 
1V.—The Organic Unity of the Family. 
V.—Infant Baptisin, how developed. 
Vi.—Apostolic Authority of Infant Baptism. 
ViL.—Church-Membership of Women. 
VU1.—The Out-populating Power of the Christian Stock. 
Part Il. 
I.—When and where the Nurture begins. 
I].— ParentalQualifications. 
1Il.—Physical Nurture to be a Means of Grace. 
1V.—The Treatment that Discourages Piety. 
V.—Family Government. 
VI.—Plays and Pastimes—lfolidays and Sundays. 
V1i.—The Christian Teaching of Children. 
VUIL—Family Prayers. 
Also, Just Published, 

THE CHARACTER OF JESUS, Forbidding his Possible 
Classification with Men. By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 1 vol. 
16mo, Cloth Antique, common edges, price 50 cents. 

ny 


J. Addison Alexander, D.D. 


COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 

NOTES ON NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND ECCLESI 
ASTICAL HISTORY. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

THOUGHTS ON PREACHING—being contributions to Ho- 
miletics. By J. W. ALEXANDER, D.D. 1 vol. l2mo, 526 
pages, $1 25. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





PURE COD LIVER 


“OIL AND LIME. 





A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION, COUG H 8, 
Colds, Asthina, Bronchitis, General Debility, and all Serof- 
ulous Humors. : 

{e The December number of Frazer's Magazine makes the 
following remarks upon this well-known article, and thus alludes 
to its beneficial influence in Bngland: “* With what wonder and 
complacency must every enlightened physician nowadays con- 
template that wholly unexpected and invaluable ally which suf- 
fering Jungs have recently secured from the iatric liver of the 
Alere flamman,. To feed common lay ps was, till lately, all it 
professed to do; but now its vaunt is, a/ere vitam—to replenish 
the lamp of life when burning low and threatening to go out. 
Searce a dozen years have passed since it was fairiy pui upon 
trial in this country, and everybody now knows the result. Thou- 
gands of cases hitherto most unpromising have, under its auspi- 
ces. suddenly changed their aspect, and looked bright; here, a 
fair girl hastening to decay had ecarcely taken a few doses when 

peased, she recovered her roses, smiled 


: ’ i “ h was ap 
GRIFFING, BROTHER & CO., ee cine family of friends, and went on her way 


rejoicing ; there a case of graver import, which had whispered 
death to the inquiring ear, made a stand, rallied, and consump- 
tion was, for the time, arrested in mid course ; and again, in pa- 
tients still further reduced by the blighting malady, the admin- 
istration of the bland oil was frequently observed to respite, soften, 
and assuage sufferings beyond its power to remove. Skepticism, 
by slow degrees, made way to conviction; and he who, a few 
years ago, would justly have passed for a quack who should have 
pretended to cure consumption, is now countenanced everywhere 
by brot practitioners, who have all the same story to ua, & - 
the word at large has become convinced of the fact; and be aye 
is not a village apothecary through the length and Brendih of 
our isle who has not himself witnessed some of the cots Divine 
cent wonders which this penetrating balm, under # hey 
blessing, has already worked, and is daily working ~~ m4 

children of men.” combination of Le Nig ye —! “eed 
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a by parse pee rots (as you value your 














Ni Y, N. ¥., and 
BRANCH OFFICES, | $59 PIERREPONT Sf. Brooklya. 


yP by A. B. WIL- 
manufactured only by 4 
i, Chemiee, No. Court street, Boston ; in New York by J. 


MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 














thirteen new essays, written | 











} one should 








PINCKNEY, 
BENTON, MADISON, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, WEBSTER, 
MONROE, @LAY, 
SILAS WRIGHT, 


CALHOUN, 


HARRISON, 
and MARCY, 


as well as eminent living Statesmen, are accurately compiled. I¢ 
will also contain the Dred Scott and other decisions of the 


Courts upon the Slave Question, the great speech of Alexander 


Hamilten, advocating MONARCHICAL GOVERNMENT ; 
the Inaugural Addresses of 
Washingten, Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, sad 


the Farewell Addresses of Washington and Jackson. 


It is not designed for a partisan book ; but as well as all par- 


ties claim to represent the views of the “FATHERS of the 


REPUBLIC” on the SLAVERY QUESTION, the object of the 
COMPILATION is rather to show WHAT those views were, and 
what construction the eminent statesmen of the country have 
given the Constitution, from the period of its adoption to the 
REPEAL OF THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE in 1854. 

This volume is the only work of the kind published, and should 


be in the hands of all who wish a history of this all-absorbing 


question. 


From many Notices of the Press, of all 
Parties, we take the following : 


“We would advise every one who takes an interest, and 
would judge justly, as to the question which for many years hag 
most absorbed our politics, to buy this book. The acts and sen- 
timents of the founders of the Constitution, and of all the suc- 
ceeding Conventions, Presidents, 


Congresses, Orators, and 


Statesmen, are fairly and fully produced, we think, in this 
volume of 495 pages. His work is a clear, full abstract of past 


opinion on this subject.”—Philadelphia North Amafican. 


“Every man who takes any interest in the political history of 
this country—of whatever complexion his opinions may be— 
should procure a copy of this admirable work. As a book of 


reference it will prove invaluable."—Kvening Argus, Philadel- 


phia. 


“Tt relates to a subject of vital interest to the whole people, 
and places within the reach of every intelligent man and womarg 
the opinions of the founders of our Government upon that gub- 
ject—the whole constituting a very admirable and succinct his- 


tory of slavery in the lnited States.”"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“Mr. Chase has shown industry, tact, and impartiality ia 
this compilation, which is full and instructive, without being 
tedious or bulky. The reader has, in a single volume, the 
\ 3s for and against slavery of the leading lights in this coun 


ty 


ry, from the formation of the Constitution. At this crisis, when 


political excitement runs high, such a work as this is almost ia- 


duable."—P ress, Philadelphia. 


“It ig simply what it purports to be—a history, of the Slavery 


Question—one that should be in the hands of every intelligent 


eltizen.”—Luzerne Union. 


“We strongly recommend this valuable work to the patronage 


of the public.”"—Scranton Herald, Scranton, Pa. 


“We commend it to all whe would be well and correctly in- 
formed upon the subjects of which it treats, and predict for i¢ 
an extensive circulation.”"—Journal and Statesman, Wilming- 
ton, Del 

“With this book in hand, every person can become familiar 
with this vexed question. If it were widely circulated, it would 
do much good, and correct many erroneous impressions.” — Free 


Press, Faston, Pa. 


“It is a deserving work, written with decided ability, and 
containing the very information which every American should 


be possessed of."—Srnti el, Lawrence, Mass. 


“It is certainly important at the present juncture, that every 
be well informed on this subject. We therefore say 
that this is a timely and exceedingly important work.”—United 


States Journal, New York. 

“It will be found a volume appropriate and acceptable at the 
present crisis to many thousands of our citizens, while it is also 
of permanent historical value.”"—Evangelist, New York, 


“This we deema creat national work, one which must do muck 
good in the future, as well as at the present time. It is no par- 
tisan book, but a compilation from the reports of Debates, and 
other reliable sources. Every American citizen should parchase 


and read it for himself.”—Lawrence Journal, New Ca stir, Pa. 
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III.—The King on his Tower. 
‘Busxe hie they all, the gray, old hights, 
The shadewy vales in soft repose ; 
Sweet slumber reigns, and zephyr brings 
To me no mournful tale of woes! 


For all my people I have striven, 
"Mid care have drunk the sparkling wine ; 
But Night has come—the sky is bright, 
And now I’! rest this soul of mine! 


Oh, golden legends of the stars, 
To ye I look with love and fear ; 
Your fairy words, so faintly heard, 
How sweet they murmur in my ear! 


My hair is gray—mine eyes are dim, 
My weapons rust upon the wall ; 

The right I’ve spoken, and performed, 
And now when shall I rest from all? 


@h, blissful rest, I sigh for thee! 
Oh, glorious Night, thou tarriest long, 
When I shall view far brighter stars, 
And list a fuller choral-song ! 


IV.—To a Beautiful Morning. 


Oh, sky of azure, after gloomy days, 

How canst thou heal these griefs of mine? 
He only, who’s been sick in rain, 

Recovers in the fair sunshine ! 


Oh, sky of purple, after darksome days, 
Thou comest now to my relief, 
And fill’st with pleasure this poor heart, 
How heavenly Joy tastes after Grief! 
Owego, Tioga co., N. Y. P. ae 





THE GREATNESS OF SMALL THINGS. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


A youne reader of The Independent—fired, we 
trust, with a true spiritual ambition—writes to us for 
a few practical counsels on “ attaining the greatest 
measure of success in the religious life.” As this 
friend may represent many other readers, we will 
reply to him in the same columns that meet their eyes 
also. Growth in godliness should be the chief aim of 
every renewed heart. 

Young friend, you state that you are already hope- 
fully converted. You have already attained a certain 
measure of piety ; the question now is, how to atéain 
the highest and the best. 


simple principle laid down by our Savior, that whoso- 


ever shall do and teach one of the least command- | 


ments, “ the same shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven.” 
nence only can be reached by the closest attention to 
SMALL THINGS. This principle is as true in religious as 
in secular affairs. Napoleon was the most effective 
man of modern times. 


than other men’s, he had the talent to fill them up 
with promptness and precision in every minute par- 
ticular of execution. Numbers—times—spaces were 
all distinct to his eye. He knew them all. The 
wheeling of every legion was mentally present to him. 
The tramp of every foot was iw his ear. The numbers 
of troops were all supplied; the spaces were passed 
over; the times were met; and so the work was 
done.” 

Equally applicable is this principle to the vital busi- 
ness of serving the Lord. Success depends upon de- 
tails. You have, perhaps, a vague idea of some won- 
derful and splendid achievement in godliness that 


tell how. You are quite mistaken in your day- 
dreams of sudden and supernatural attainments. 


Your growth, your usefulness, your eminence in god- | 


liness will be measured by your obedience to the very 
least and humblest commandments of your crucified 
Master. 
the life of Jesus on earth was a patient carrying out 
of heavenly religion into the minutest actions and 
events. His startling overpowering displays were 
few. Only once he took onan appearance of dazzling 
glory, but every day and every hour his countenance 
beamed forth the luster of aspotiess holiness. It was 
only upon a single occasion that we hear of his tread- 
ing the waves of the sea ; but how often did he walk 
on long journeys to teach poor fishermen—to visit a 
humble family of Bethany—to relieve a Canaanitish 
woman—and to restore the child of a heart-broken 
ruler. The gentle reproof of Martha for her excessive 
absorption in household affairs, the payment of a few 
pence ia taxes, and the message to impulsive Peter 
after his resurrection, all show that Christ overlooked 
nothing and neglected nothing that his Divine wistom 
deemed worthy of his notice. Holiness in all things 
is the beautiful and blessed epitome of our Savior’s 
life and character. 

Great principles of godliness carried out in details 
is the apostolic conception of practical religion. 
Paul gives as minute directions in his letters as your 
good mother used to give you when you were a stu- 
dent in M University. Peter presents the only sure 
method of spiritual growth when he says, “ Giving all 
diligence, add to your faith virtue, to your virtue 
knowledge,” etc. This implies growth by daily addi- 
tion—by joining one attainment to another. 


upon stone. A vast and imposing edifice, made up of 
small commandments faithfully kept—or rather of 
great commandments kept in the smallest particulars 
—is the life of every eminent saint who ever aderaed 
and blessed the world. Huw do trees grow? How 
did that imperial elm by your father’s gateway attain 
its colossal dimensions ? 
mandments. It obeyed the laws of vegetable growth, 
it never despised the smallest accretion from the soil 
beneath, or from the reservoir of air that surrounds it. 
So must you grow in grace. Despise not the day of 
small things. Count nothing a trifle that bears on 
your Christian character. Excellence in the kingdom 


of Christ is only attainable by constant, patient, | 


prayerful progress. This progress is to be made by 
conscientious attention to the least particulars of your 
daily life. Healthy piety overlooks no command of 
God ; slights none ; twists none out of its due place 
and proportion. Your mistake is that you are lookin 


4 


for growth by sudden leaps, by occasional tremendous | 


efforts on extraordinary occasions. It is very proba- 
ble that you will go to your grave without ever en- 


countering a single “extraordinary occasion :” for | 
g 3 


God may never call you tosuch. Buthe will give you 
innumerable small everyday occasions in which to 
glorify him ; and if you do not serve him in “ that 
which is least,” neither would your graces be found 
equal te great emergencies. 
You are shocked when you read of the stupendous 
defalcations in public departments at Washington. 
But are you just as scrupulous about cheating the 
Government out of a postage-stamp as you would be 
of robbing a half million from the “ Department of 
the Interior?” You are horrified when you read of 
exactions under the lash on a cotton plantation. But 
the harsh blow given to your little boy in a fit of 
passion, or the sharp bargains made with your poor 
seamstress, are sins of the same kind and color in 
the sight of Christ. You loathe cowardice in high 
places. SodoI. But your Master also loathes our 
time-serving spirit when we connive at fashionable 
wickednesses, or keep our lips closed when we ought te 
“stand up for Jesus.””’ You applaud the heroism of 
those missionaries who stood their ground during the 
late tloody scenes in the East. The same spirit in 
kind, if not in degree, is demanded of you, when you 
are called on to walk two miles every Sabbath, and 
teach a ragged class of unwashed boys in the mission- 
sehool. Peter did not deny his Master on a grand, 
premeditated occasion. It was when suddenly as- 
sailed by a small person with a small taunt, that his 
heedless lips bolted out the contemptible falsehood. 
Look out for sudden temptations of Satan to commit 
“small sins ;”’ they will be the little leaks to sink the 


With much distrust of our | 


own judgment, we would commend to you the very | 
ge 7 | England and preach to its people the glorious Gospel 


The principle is that success and emi- | 


; none. 
shall come upon you in a way that you can scarcely | 


| the items in the catalogue. 


all | men to come into loving sympathy with the Savior, 
In this you have his Divine example ; for | 


It is the | 
éonstruction of a great spiritual temple by laying stone 


By keeping all the com- | 


"hip, the little foxes to spoil the vine of yeur Christian 
character. Look out for the first segiects of your 
eloset under the pressure of business or of personal 
fatigue. Religious declension begins at a neglected 
closet-door. 


But why go over the whole field of practical Chris- 
tianity in one brief tetter? We write you in order to 
enforce this one precept, that success in the Christian 
life depends upon obedience to “ the feast of the com- 
mandments.” You are right in aiening high. Your 
am¥ition is noble. Do not be satisfied with a meager, 
half-developed, compromising piety. The world has 
had quite enough of such. Everything that ought to 
be done at all ought to be dene well. Never take 
hold of anything without determining to be in that 
thing successful; if possible, to be eminent. In 
religion, suceess and eminence both depend on num- 
berless details of duty faithfully and conscientiously 
carried out in the strength of God. The Master whom 
you serve has said, “Whosoever shall break one of 
these least commandments and shall teach men 30, 
he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven ; 
but whosoever shall do and teaeh them, the same 
shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” May 
your strength be equal to your day! 





JESSE LEE, THE APOSTLE OF METHOD- 
ISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


Tue doctrines of Methodism were successfully 
preached for nearly a quarter of a century, in other 
parts of our country, before systematic and persistent 
efforts were made to introduce them into New Eng- 
Jand. Churches had been built North, South, and 
West, and a membership of more than forty thousand 
souls gathered, before Methodism had gained a foot- 
hold among the children of the Puritans. This may 
be accounted for in part by the fact that the early 
itinerants, acting on the advice of Mr. Wesley, went 
first to those who needed their services most. The 
Eastern states invited the labors of these faithful men, 
but a more imperative call reached them from other 
sections of the country, where the people were desti- 
tute of the means of grace, and perishing for lack of 
knowledge. In due time, however, an effectual door 
was opened for the introduction of Methodism into 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and the regions beyond. 
The pioneer and apostle in this work was Jesse Lee, 
a natiye of Virginia. He became a subject of the 
renewing grace of God when about fifteen years of 
age, and soon after gave evidence of the genuineness 
of his conversion by earnest and loving endeavors to 
win souls to Christ. After having occupied less con- 
spicuous positions for several years, he at length gave 
himself wholly to the work of the ministry, and soon 
gave evidence of the great and peculiar abilities that 
marked his subsequent career. From an early period 
in his Christian life, Mr. Lee had desired to visit New 





of Christ. But Bishop Asbury did not at first eneour- 
age the undertaking, and it was postponed for several 
years. 

Lee did not, however, abandon his purpose, and 
his appointments for several successive years brought 


+ him northward, till in the spring of 1789 he was ap- 


, | pointed to Stamford circuit, Ct. 
“ The secret of his greatness | f 4 


Ww while his plans were more vast and various | ° riigne pe e 
Somes walle bis plane wee . 10" | of labor—not that it was a “ pent up Utica,” in which 


To an ordinary man 
this would have seemed a hard and unpromising field * 


the zealous evangelist must contract and dwarf his 
powers, for he had liberty to extend his circuit from 
western Connecticut to the forests of Maine. But 
Mr. Lee had no right to expect sympathy or encour- 


agement from the people generally ; and of Methodists 
| there was not one, so far as we know, in all his field 


of labor. ‘his pioneer itinerant, as he enterprised 
this mission to New England, was a good representa- 
tive of the fraternity to which he belonged. They 
were missionaries, but under the patronage of no 
board or soeiety to which they could look for support. 
Of houses or lands, silver or gold, they generally had 
A complete inventory of their chattels per- 
sonal might be easily made. The indispensable 
herse, (a good one and well cared for,) one inex- 
pensive watch, a pair of saddle-bags, with a few 
books, and a scant supply of clothing, are about all 
It seems natural for such 


“who went about doing good ’”’ and had not where to 
lay his head. Mr. Lee’s first sermon in Connecticut 
was preached at Norwalk on the afternoon of June 
17, 1789. He first applied for liberty to preach in a 
private house, but was refused. Ile then asked per- 
mission to stand under the shade of some trees in an 
orchard, but this favor was also denied him. Deter- 
mined not to be repulsed, he called the people to- 


| gether, and preached them a sermon in the highway, 


and was, as he tells us, “ happy that they were fa- 
vored wilh so comfortable a place.” The remark 
indicates the character of the man, and shows his 
fitness fer the work in which he was engaged. His 
hearers seemed generally pleased with his discourse, 
but none of them tendered him the hospitality of their 
houses. It is not my purpose to speak at length of 
the subsequent toils, sacrifices, and successes of the 
good man. The first Methodist society gathered in 
New England was formed- at Stratfield, Ct., on Sept. 
26, 1789, and consisted of three devout women. A 
second was organized a few months afterwards at 
Redding, consisting of one man and one woman. On 
the occasion of Lee’s first visit te Boston, he spent a 
wkole day in unavailing efforts to find a place in 
which he might proclaim the “‘ Gospel of the grace of 
God.” No one sympathized with him, or evinced any 
disposition to aid his enterprise. But nothing dis- 
heartened by this, he took his stand under the old elm 
in the Common, sang and prayed with his usual fervor 
and unction, and there delivered his message to the 
crowd who had been attracted by the novel perform- 
ance. In 1800, eleven years from the time when Lee 
preached his first sermon at Norwalk, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New England consisted of about 
fifty preachers, and nearly six thousand members. 
During this time, much of prejudice had been dis- 
pelled, and other churches had been provoked to love 
| and good works by the example ef these earnest 
' Christians. This work had not been effected without 





the combined efiorts of a noble band of devout and } 


| laborious men, but by common consert Lee was 
looked upen as a master-spirit among them. His 
| character and labors gave him a commanding influ- 
ence among his brethren, as well as with the people 
at large, and there is hardly a locality from Long 
Island Sound to Penobscot Bay, in which his name is 
| not now es “ointment poured forth.” 
| In acting as the pioneer of Methodism in New Eng- 
land, he showed himself to be the right man in the 
right place. His piety was deep and ardent, and in 
all his efforts to save souls he could say,—and none 
could gainsay his words,—* The love of Christ con- 
straineth me.” He was eloquent and powerful in the 
| pulpit, and generally preached to attentive and weep- 
| ing congregations. He was zealous and indefatigable 
in his labors, and of indomitable perseverance. Eis 
| fine, clear, and musical voice, with an extraordinary 
talent for singing, attracted many to his ministry. 
Commanding in presence, frank and hearty in his 
manners, always cheerful and happy, knowing how 
to tell, and able to appreciate, a good story, it is no 
wonder that he was a favorite with the people 
wherever he went. His wit too was fine, and keen 
as a blade of Damascus steel. And all these qualifi- 
cations were needed in the work to which he had 
consecrated his life. Both amusement and instruc- 
tion are to be found in following him in his travels, 
and marking the coolness with which he confronts 
difficulties, and the skill with which he surmounts 
them. 

On one occasion, after having made several unsuc- 
cessful efforts to find a place in which he might 
preach, he called at a little hamlet, and was told that 
there was in the village a man who had said that he 
was ready to starve for want of preaching. This, 
said the cheerful itinerant, is the place for me, for 
“Tam ready to starve for somebody to preach to.” 
One minister strongly opposed him for teaching that 
those who seek the Lord find him, and insisted that 
the Lord was always found of those who soaght him 
net. Another venerable pastor of a church, and a 
good man we have no doubt, refused to countenance 
Mr. Lee, because the latter had committed the indis- 
cretion of holding meetings in four different places 


this, for 
they regarded Mr. Lee as bringing strange doctrines 
which & was their duty to “ banish and drive away.’’ 
These discussions were earnest, and sometimes quite 
as tertas befitted the charity of the Gospel. It is no 
disparagement of the men who withstood the itine- 
rant to his face, to say that they found him a formid- 
able antagonist. A thorough acquaintance with the 


good 

raneous speaking, gave him marked advantages in 
these contests. Ihave no disposition to draw from 
their “‘drear abode’’ the infirmities into which good 
men were betrayed in the heat of discussion. The 
honest Arminian and his stout Calvinistic brethren 
are now dwelling together in the better land, where 
“ perfect love and friendship reign for ever.’’ The 
later years of Mr. Lee’s life were passed at the South. 
After leaving New England he was four times elected 
chaplain to Congress, and discharged the duties of 
the office with fidelity and esefulness. He “ceased 
at once to work and live’ im the fifty-ninth year of 
his age. It is hardly necessary to say that it was 
well with him at the last. A life such as he lived 
always ends well. He was especially favored in the 
last days of life, and left the world not only in 
peace—but joying and rejeiciag in the God of his 
salvation. Of such as Jesse Lee it may be said— 
“Blessed are the dead who die ‘in the Lord—they 
rest from their labors, and their works do -follow 
them.” 





THE VIOLET. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 


STaR-EYED beauty, dweller low 
By the garden portico,— 

Thou dost spell me by thy power, 
Gentle, unpretending flower. 
Every wind that passeth by, 
Every sunbeam in the sky, 

Each clear drop of morning dew 
Are a piece and part of you ; 
Every wandering element 
Through the boundless ether sent, 
All virtues of the plants and trees— 
Nature’s hidden essences— 

In thy beauty mingled lie 

By her subtle alchemy. 


Flushed with splendor I have seen 
Both the rose and lily queen , 

But no sovereign of the flowers, 
Nor of kingdoms such as ours, 
Can a robe of purple get, 

Like my dainty Violet. 

If Narcissus could but see 

Such a face as shines in thee, 
Well for him had been the hour 
Fate transformed him te a flower. 


Peering upward from thy stem, 
Than a monarch’s diadem 

Thou art queenlier far to me, 
Princess of Humility. 

On the border’s fringéd edge 
Placed by choicest privilege, 
Mixed with myrtle and with phlox, 
Sweet verbenas, fuschias, box, 
Poppies, pinks, and mignonnette, 
Sits my little Violet. 


Earliest welcomer of Spring, 

Where the first warm breeze doth bring 
Life unto the frozen earth, 

There is heralded thy birth ; 

Where the Summer waves her sheen, 
Thou art close amidst the green, 

And the pretty garden bed 

Is by thy sweet race garlanded ; 
Autumn, too, thy presence glads : 
Though in countless myriads 
Summer splendors droop and die, 
Stung by the November sky. 

See! one constellated flame 

Strikes the garden blind with shame, 
And at last from beds of snow 
Mocketh Winter with its glow. 

Well thy language deth express 
Modest virtue, Faithfulness. 


Thou art Brahmin of thy race, 

Dowered with Psyche’s form and grace, 
Singing in the lawns and bowers 

Vedas to the birds and flowers. 

So with all fair things thou matest, 
Thou the sweetest, delicatest ; 
Honey-seekers from the dells 

Of the forest seek thy cells ; 

From the meadows, birds and bees, 

All the air’s gay tenantries ; 

From where the babbling brooklet thrilleth, 
Whose softest music trilleth 

On the air, the wanderers come 

Unto thee with buzz and hum. 

I tco sought thee, modest flower, 

And am captive in thy pewer, 

Some rich honey may I get 

From thee, little Violet. 


THE DRAGON AND THE FLOOD. 


THERE are all sorts of interpretations of Scripture, 
fanciful and literal. The vision in the Revelation, of 
the woman, the child, and the dragon, may have a 
very plain meaning. Ifthe woman were the church, 
and her child this our church, whieh sought refuge in 
the wilderness, then I know of no flood more likely to 
destroy that church and the nation it has helped to 
found, than that which is now pouring over us—the 
fiery flood of alcohol. There was a time when men 





it was only a temporary dam, against which the fiery 
fluid accumulated and then rolled over it and onward 
in a more resistless torrent. 

To one who sits quietly by his own fireside, or 


go out in our cities and towns, visit the side streets 
and lanes, see the multitude of dram-shops under 


imports and duties ; jook at the census returns ; and 


men, the cost of alcohol. 

Our very literature is steeped in it. Take up that 
best.) In the first article the writer sings the praises 
of punch ; in the second a whole family have a good 
time over egg-nog; in the third a large party is 
steeped in champagne. Next a California party is all 


by a long-expected train, are 1m, gin, and bitters. 
Wine is in all our feasts. 
with sherry and champagne ; 


up their strength and excite their jaded faculties by 
frequent draughts of the deceitful poison. 


abolitionist ; or against drinking, and you call him a 
temperance man. Add the sneer, and you have fin- 
ished him. Say we not truly, that the flood is rolling 
over us? 
flood. 


country has sprung from strong drink. Men drink and 
are mad; they take leave of their senses; they say 
and do things im their extravagance which sober men 
would never say or do, and, ence committed beyond 
recall, they drink again to keep their courage up and 
plunge deeper. 

What said Jefferson, afier years of experience in 
public life? ‘The habit of using ardent spirits, by 
men in public office, has occasioned mure injury to 
the public service, and more trouble to me, than any 
other circumstance which has occurred in the internal 
concerns of the country during my administration.” 

What would he say now, when our numbers are in- 
creased by millions, and when stimulants flow like a 
flood ? Shall they swallow us up, or will the church 
resist the tide ? ERnest. 





Tuer Ittustriovs Osscurr.—When Louis Philippe 
and his Queen were in exile in Claremont, they visited 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart. The nun who con- 
ducted them through the house was so amiable and 
agreeable that the Queen, on taking her leave, ex- 
pressed her satisfaction. ‘“ Perhaps,” added her Maj- 
esty, “ you will be interested to know who are your 
visitors. This gentleman is Louis Philippe, I am the 
Queen Amelie.” The nun, bowing profoundly, re- 








in ene day. Another refused to fraternize with him, 


plied with a gentle smile, “ And I am Mademoiselle 
Bonaparte.” 


became alarmed, and its progress was stayed; but | 


WHICH IS FIRST? 


of ree, or:teligion, party pucotes or the extension 


That is first whose honor is most jealously guarded. 
For which are some of our church-members 
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interest,’ they do indeed exhort on some 
occasions. But in politics their exhortations and 
activity are ‘not confined to the special interest of 
elections. They are constant and abiding. Love, 
here, never ‘grows cold. Success puts them into 
office. Office puts gold in the pocket; and the fric- 
tion of gold falling into the pocket, always diffuses a 
genial warmth about the heart. 

For the honor of which are they the most jealous ? 
This is no fonger a matter for comparison, but one of 
actual antagonism. Great moral reforms have been 
made the basis of party opposition. Intemperance 
and oppression have become questions of policy, and 
Givide the two great parties. The question of their 
morality remains the same; and many of our minis- 
ters have‘ dared to speak of these moral features as 
Revelation treats of them. The effect of such preach- 
ing is worthy of notice. Some church-members leave 
the house of God in anger, denouncing the sermon as 
a “bloodthirsty political abolition harangue,”’ and 
railing at the watchman because he has sounded the 
trumpet to warn the people of the sword suspended 
over them, by reason of the iniquity which their 
party is supporting. They inquire of the godless and 
infidels if it is a Gospel sermon. They waat only the 
Gospel. Politics are for politicians! No matter how 
much moral wrong is sustained by their party, the 
preacher must be mute, for speaking against this is 
opposing the party. Their duty is to pray for, and 
preach “‘ good tidings’ to, the people. The question 
is not whether their commission extends to such 
topics, whether they are to warn the people, but 
whether they are meddling with polities, whether they 
have said anything to injure the party. Why do pro- 
fessing Christians oppose such preaching? Their 
religious professions and political practices do not 
agree. When they read a sermon defending oppres- 
sion, advocating disunion to sustain it, and calling 
upon heaven to help them forge shackles, ther they 
rejoice that some of the clergy dare to preach true 
Gospel sermons! ‘There is no fear that such preach- 
ing will dishonor the sacred office—and why ? Because 
it sustains their party. 

How do these professors exhibit their watchful 
jealousy for their religion? Every day they are in 
close communion with those who blaspheme the 
name of God, ridicule religion, set at naught its 
sacred rites, and denounce preaching as hypocritical 
priestcraft. Yet there is no evidence that their souls 
are vexed with these things, or that they offer any 
rebuke. They sometimes forsake the house of God 
because the minister speaks in behalf of the oppressed, 
but no one was ever known to leave his political 
companions, the caucus, or the election room, because 
wickedness and blasphemy abounded. We advocate 
not this sensitiveness in behalf of religion; but when 
the honor of the party is so strictly guarded, and 
religion evilly spoken of without rebuke—which is 
first? Which occupies the heart ? C. 











Selections. 


NOBLE SENTIMENTS. 


Tue following generous sentiments are an honor 
to the man who utters them. They contain more 
truth and eloquence than a dozen ordinary speeches 
in Congress. The extract is from a public letter on 
the Crisis by Horace Grererry : 


“Others may compromise who will; I can only 
compromise to save territory from slavery—never to 
yield any to that curse. Iam ready to make sacrifices, 
endure burdens, or confront perils to redeem or to 
preserve territory to free labor—never when the 
effect is to surrender even one square mile to be 
blasted with the sweat of unrecompensed toil. To 
me, any concession of free sojl to slavery is crime— 
flagrant, cowardly, inexensable, atrocious crime— 
such as I dare not commit to save a dozen Unions. 
Believing most profoundly in God, and that he is a 
God who loves justice and hates oppression, I cannot 
imagine how any but an atheist can counsel connivance 
at slavery-extension under the hallucination that 
prosperity, or any other material good, is thus to be 
secured. Ifit be true that God governs states as weil 
as persons, and that ‘ Rienreousnrss exalteth a 
nation,’ then I say that it is not possible for the free 
states to damage themselves by ever so determined 
and unflinching a resistance to slavery-extension, pro- 
vided slaveryis wrong. The whole controversy, to 
my mind, is summed up in the answers to just these 
two quesffons: ‘Is the universe ruled by a God of 
omnipotent justice?” and ‘Is slavery wrong? When 
these two questions are answered, as I answer them, 
in the affgmative, there is no more to be said. If 
you concur with South Carolina in holding slavery 
essentially, radically right, or with atheism in holding 
the universe to be a body without a soul, then it is 
idle for us to discuss our more immediate grounds of 
ae until we settle those which are funda- 
mental.” 








DEMOCRACY OF THE BIBLE. 


CuRIsTIANITY, avoiding anarchy on the one hand 
and despotism on the other, sets the race on a path of 


| unlimited advancement. It pronounces all men equal. 
| In express terms, the Christian reyglgtion declares all 
| nations of the earth to be of one blood ; it pronounces 
| all men equally the subjects of one King; it makes the 


devotes himself solely to his own business, it may | 
not appear the progress of this desolating flood ; but | 


value of a soul infinite, and shows no difference be- 
tween the worth of that of a beggar and that of a prince. 
Look into the stable of Bethlehem, on that night when 


| crowned sage and humble shepherd knelt by the ecra- 


compute, if you can, in dollars and cents and souls of | 


| tions ? 


magazine at your elbow, (and it is called one of the | 
| which he saw lying within. 


rum ; and the only supplies sent to a starving village, | ; , Wor 
| no excuse for abandoning itself, unless they can show 
A quiet party will do | 
a little larger number | 


> ave : 6 ~ { ai 8 Ke i . . * . 
must have punch ; and young men and maidens keep | nying with publicans and sinners; unless they can 


| show that it was the sanctioned usage of apostolic 


: . | 
A man speaks against slavery, and you call him an 


Just now we have new cause to dread this | 
If we could eome at the root of the matter, we | 
should find that half (or more) of the trouble in our | 





. | p , w ; x . r¢ 
various names that swarm everywhere; look at our | die of that babe who was their common King : do you 


| not see, in that spectacle, the bond of an essential 


equality uniting all ranks, and making the regal purple 
and the peasant’s russet faint and temporary distine- 
Well might Coleridge say, that the fairest 
flower he ever saw climbing round a poor man’s 
window, was not so beautiful in his eyes as the Bible 
If all classes forsook the 
Gospel, one might expect the poor, the hard-toiling, 
the despised, to cling to it. Whatever Christianity 
may have become in our churches and in our times, 
the great class of the workers can find in its aspects 


that the churches have rewritten the Bible ; unless 
they can allege that it no longer exhibits the Divine 
Founder of Christianity preaching to the poor, compa- 


times to honor the rich in the Christian assemblage ; 
unless, in one word, they can deny that the Gospel 


| holds forth to every man the prospect of being a king 
| and priest to God.—From 


Bayne’s work, “ The 
Christian Life, Social and Individual.” 





NO SABBATH. 


Ix a“ Prize Essay on the Sabbath,” written by a 
journeyman printer in Scotland, there occurs the 
following striking passage : 

“ Yoke-fellows ! think how the abstraction of the 
Sabbath would hopelessly enslave the workiag 
classes, With whom we are identified. Think oflabor 
thus going on in ene monotonous, and continuous, 
and eternal cycle—limbs for ever on the rack, the 
fingers for ever playing, the eyeballs for ever strain- 
ing, the brow for ever sweating, the feet for ever 
plodding, and brain for ever throbbing, the shoulders 
for ever drooping, the loins for ever aching, and the 
vestless mind forever scheming. Think of the beauty 
it would efface, of the merryheartedness it would 
extinguish, of the giant strength it would tame, of the 
resources of nature that it would exhaust, of the 
aspirations it would crush, of sickness it would breed, 
of the projects it would wreck, of the groans it would 
extort, of the lives it would immolate, of the cheerless 
graves it would prematurely dig. See them toiling 
and moiling, sweating and fretting, grinding and 
hewing, weaving and spinning, sowing and gathering, 
mowing and reaping, raising and building, digging 
and planting, unloading and storing, sriving a 
struggling—in the garden and in the field, in the 
granary and in the barn, in the factory and in the 
mill, in the warehouse and in the shop, on the mountain 
and in the ditch, on the roadside and in the wood, in 
the city and in the country, on the sea and on the 





TERRIBLE REALITIES OF INSANITY. 


“Wixezow gives us to understand that madness 
condition of mest awful suffer- 


which does not ex- 
same which would be oc- 
casioned to a sane person if the things imagined were 
facts. It seems, too, that many insane people are 
quite aware that they are insane, which, of course, 
aggravates what they have to endure. It must bea 
dreadful thing when the mind passes the point up to 
which it is still useful and serviceable, though un- 
sound, and enters upon the stage of recognized insan- 
ity. It must be dreadful to feel that you are not 
quite yourself; that something is wrong; that you 
cannot discard suspicions and fears which still you 
are aware are foolish and groundless. This is a mel- 
ancholy stage, and if it last long a very perilous one. 
Great anxiety, if continued for any length of time, is 
almost certain to lead to some measure of insanity. 
The man who night and day is never far from the 
thought of how he is to pay his way, to maintain his 
children, is going mad. It is thoroughly evil when 
one single thought comes to take entire possession of 
the mind. Itshows the brain is going. It is yo won, 
der, my friendly reader, that so many men are men- 
tally screws! There is something perfectly awful in 
reading what are the premonitory symptoms of true in- 
sanity.—Fraser's Magazine. 





“WITH BRAINS, SIR.” 


“Pray, Mr. Opie, may I ask what you mix your 
colors with?” said a brisk dilettanie student to the 
great painter. “With Brains, sir,’ was the gruff 
reply—and the right one. It did not give much of 
what we call information; it did not expound the 
principles and rules of the art; but, if the inquirer 
had the comnfodity referred to, it would awaken him ; 
it would set him a-going, a-thinking, and a-painting 
to good purpose. If he had not the wherewithal, as 
was likely enough, the less he had to do with colors 
and their mixture the better. Many other artists, 
when asked such a question, would have either set 
about detailing the mechanical composition of such 
and such colors, in such and such proportions, rubbed 
up so and so; or perhaps they would (and so much 
the better, but not the best) have shown him how they 
laid them on ; but even this would leave him at the 
critical point. Opie preferred going to the quick and 
the heart of the matter: “ With Brains, sir.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was taken by a friend to see a 
picture. He was anxious to admire it, and he looked 
it over with a keen and careful but favorable eye. 
“Capital composition ; correct drawing; the color, 
tone, chiaro-oseuro excellent ; but—but—it wants, hang 
it, it wants— That !’” snapping his fingers; and, 
wanting “ that,”’ though it had everything else, it was 
worth nothing. 

Again, Etty was appointed teacher of the students 
of the Royal Academy, having been preceded by a 
clever, talkative, scientific expounder of esthetics, 
who delighted to tell the young men how everything 
was done, how to copy this, and how to express that. 
A student came up to the new master, “ How should 
I do this, sir?” “Suppose you try.’”’ Another, 
“What does this mean, Mr. Etty?’’ “Suppose you 
look.” “But I have looked.’ “Suppose you look 
again.” And they did try, and they did look, and 
looked again ; and they saw and achieved what they 
never could have done, had the how or the what 
(supposing this possible, which it is not in its fullest 
and highest meaning) been told them, or done for 
them ; in the one case, sight and action were imme- 
diate, exact, intense, and secure; in the 
mediate, feeble, and lost as soon as gained. 
what are “ Brains?” what did Opie mean ? and what 
is Sir Joshua’s “ That?’ What is included in it? 
and what is the use or the need of trying and trying, 
of missing often before you hit, when you can be told 
at once and be done with it ; or of looking when you 
may be shown? Everything in medicine and in 
painting—practical arts—as means to ends, let their 
scientific enlargement be ever so rapid and immense, 
depends upon the sight answers to these questions. 

First of all, “ brains,” in the painter, are not dili- 
gence, knowledge, skill, sensibility, a strong will, or 
a high aim ; he may have all these, and never paint 
anything so truly good and effective as the rugged 
wood-cut we must all remember of Apollyon be- 
striding the whole breadth of the way, and Christian 
girding at him like a man, in the old sixpenny Pil- 
grim’s Progress ; and a young medical student may 
have zeal, knowledge, ingenuity, aitention, a good 
eye, and a steady hand—he may be an accomplished 
anatomist, stethoscopist, histologist, and analyst : 
and yet, with all this, and-al! the lectures, and all the 
books, and all the sayings, and all the preparations, 
drawings, tables, and other helps of his teachers, 
crowded into his memory or his note-books, he may 
be beaten in treating a whitlow or a colic by the 
nurse in the wards where he was clerk, or by the old 
country doctor who brought him into the world, and 
who listens with such humble wonder to his young 
friend’s account, on his coming home after each ses- 
sion, of all he had seen and done—of all the last 
astonishing discoveries and operations of the day. 
What the painter wants in addition to, and as the 
complement of the other elements, is genius and 
sense; what the doctor needs to crown and give 
worth and safety to his accomplishments, is sens: 
and genius : in the first case, more of this than that; 
in the second, more of that than of this. 
the “ Brains” and the “ That.” 

_ And what is Genius? and what is Sense? Genius 
iS @ peculiar native aptitude or tendency to any one 
calling or pursuit over all others. A man may have 
a genius for governing, for killing, or for curing the 
greatest number of men, and in the best possibl 
manner; @ man may have a genius for the fiddle, or 
his mission may be for the tight-rope or the Jew’s- 
harp; or it may be a natural turn for seeking and 
finding and teaching truth, and for doing the greatest 
possible good to mankind ; or it may be a turn equally 
natural for seeking and finding and teaching a lie, 
and doing the maxtwmum of mischief. It was as 
natural, as inevitable for Wilkie to develop himself 
into a painter, and such a painter as we know him to 
have been, as it is for an acorn when planted to 
grow up into an oak, a specific guercus robur. But 
genius, and nothing else, is not enough, even for a 
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THE ROCK. 

Tuose who have ever been present at the falling in 
of a building, will remember how intense is the anxiety 
felt lest any one should have been within at the time 
when the walls broke in. Perhaps it is this feeling 
that our Lord appeals to when he tells of the woe 
that will be theirs who will be crushed by the falling 
on them of that Rock which might have been their 
salvation, but which, nevertheless, they rejected. It 
adds to the severity of this punishment, that he who 
thus eompletes their eternal misery, might have 
become, had they only received him, their eternal 
peace. This Rock, which forms part of so fearful a 
judgment, might otherwise, as Scripture tells us, have 
been a strength in weakness, and a shade in a weary 
land. From it the thirsty traveler draws water. In 
its cleft side he finds protection. 

There may be some who have read this who may 
not yet have determined to take refuge in this Rock, 
But recollect that by making it a Rock of offense 
you make it the Rock of ruin. Let this, then, be your 
cry : 

x “T need not to confess my life, 

For surely thou canst tell 


What I have been: and what Iam 
Thou knowest very well. 


“Mercy, O Lord! mercy I ask, 
This is the total sum ; 
For mercy, Lord, is all my prayer, 
O let that mercy come '” 
—Episcopal Recorder. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 


ITALIAN NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY REV. WM. PATTON, D.D. 


Rome, Deeember, 1860. 
My Dear Inperenpenr: Almost every day is a 
“ festa day.’’ The churches are all open, the priests 
are extra active, and the people are turned out fror 
their shops, their stores, and their homes. Most 
stroll along the streets, some saunter in the churches 
and a few give themselves to worship. 


Christmas at St. Peter's. 

The cannon of St. Angelo at sunset on thi 
gave notice that a Savior was io be born. The | 
of the churches pealed loudly and merrily. Th 
were ringing, and in several of the churches sp 
services were continued during the entire night 
sunrise the birth of “ the Prince of Peace 
nounced by the cannon of St. Angelo. Againt 
pealed their loudest chimes. Soon the Frene} 
in masses were paraded and marched toward s 
Peter’s. Thither the splendid carriages of the ca 
dinals drove, with their servants in gau ly live; 
all and every one having *‘ the scarlet” most prom 
ent. Thither flocked multitudes on foot and in vario 
vehicles. On entering, the first thing which arr: 
attention was a double row of soldiers, tw 
extending from the entrance to and around the | 
altar. These, with others stationed in other part 
the cathedral, did not number less than one tho 
all with loaded muskets and fixed " 
the birthday of the Prince of I¢ The interior « 
St. Peter’s was elegantly dressed, not with evergre: 
as are the Episcopal churches of the United Stat 
but with crimson drapery with gold fringes. 1 
high altar was loaded with massive pieces of 
and silver-ware, 
Multitudes of candles burned around. 
throne of the Pope was all dressed with white 
| embroidered with guld. Seats were 

ladies—dressed in black, without bonnets, and 

lace vail over their heads. Seats were also ; 

for the diplomatic corps, properly attired ; al 

distinguished strangers in evening-party dres 

a richly arranged place for any royal personag: 
being on this occasion a part of the household 
the King of Naples. The Pope’s Swiss guard, 
their harlequin costume, were stationed around t 
altar and the places designed for the distingu 

On each side of the throne of the Pope, and extendi: 
| toward the high altar, were the seats for the 
| dinals, archbishops, bishops, and the higher order 
priests. 

A grand flourish of trumpets with the roll of drum 
announced that the Pope was coming. Now 
grand procession moves. Armed lictors clea 
way—burning wax candles follow—then the go 
cross—a triple crown and various other arti: 
then the velvet peculiar-shaped hat and sword 
by the Pope and designed as a Christmas present f 
the Pope to some Roman Catholic sovereig: 
the bishops, archbishops, and cardinals in full 
then the Pope in the most splendid pontifica! 
tume, brilliant with gems, with the triple ecroy 
his head, and seated on a platform covered 
crimson and gold, and carried on the shoul 
men. Alongside marched the 
moved forward, the soldiers and the faithful we 
their kneee. When the Pope reached the place w 
his throne was, he was seated amid demonstratioi 
of the profoundest reverence. After various evolu 
tions which looked like adoration, he was undressed 
of his magnificent robes, aud arrayed in others i 
which it was proper for him to perform high mass 
He went through with this service—the silver trum 
pets sounding with thrilling effect in places instea 
of the response from the choir. When he elevated 
| the Host, all the soldiers, the cardinals, etc., ctc., 
| went on their knees. Having performed high mass 

he was conducted to his throne, when a wax | 
about eighteen inches long, laid in a cushior 
borne by a priest in his arms, and presented to the 
The Pope, cardinals, etc., bowed on thei 
knees before this dell, and remained so adoring it fo1 
a short time ; then while on their knees the Pope gave 
the wafer to the cardinals. This over, the procession 
formed again and moved between the soldiers to the 
passage-way leading to the Vatican. There we 
present some ten thousand persons, and yet St. Peter 
was far from being crowded. And now what of all 
this pomp’? Why celebrate the birth of the Prince « 
Peace with such warlike demonstrations? Why 
the so-called vicegerent of Jesus—the meek a 
lowly one—trapped out in all the magnificence 
worldly display, and surrounded with a thousan 
armed soldiers? Is it a commentary on the tex 
“My kingdom is not of this world ?” 
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Image Worship. 
To the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiora 





painter: he must likewise have sense; and what is 
sense? Sense drives, or ought to drive the coach ; | 
sense regulates, combines, restrains, commands all 
the rest—even the genius: and sense implies exact- | 
ness and soundness, power and promptitude of mind. 
John Brown, M.D., in The Crayon. 





GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 


Gop brings good out of evil, but it does not seem 
that in his providence he ever permits man to do so. 
The business which begins with theft, even though 
honesty is afterwards adopted as the best policy, is not 
likely to prosper. .*.uis Napoleon scrupled not to 
commit fearful sin in order to re-establish the Napo- 
leonic empire, and once more a charitable judgment 
might at that stage have presumed that he intended 
that empire to be a blessing to France. 
tention has not been carried out. Either his brain was 
darkened, or his conscience doubly seared. Subse- 
quent events render iteven doubtful if a generous in- 
tention was ever adopted with anything like decision 
or heartiness. There was a considerable portion of 
the intelligence and patriotism of France disposed to 
trust him with a nobler design than that of merely 


But his in- | ‘ 
| ity. 


third in rank in Rome, the Pope, with his cardina 
ete., always with a strong military guard, cau 
3p.m. This church was illuminated with mu 
of wax candles. Crimson curtains were drawn « 
the windows, which shed a warm and peculiarly ! 
hue. Here was exposed before the altar an : 
Savior. The Pope and company knelt devoutly an! 
adoringly before it, and thus they remained severa 
minutes. While on their knees the choir suddenly 
burst forth in strains of the most thrilling mu 
Then vespers proceeded before this image, an 
Pope departed to his palace. 

The Bambino. 

The church Santa Maria di Araceli contair 
the Papists call the Santissimo Bambino, th 
culous figure of the infant Savior, whose p 
curing the sick has given to it extraordinary | 
Indeed, this wonderful image receiv: 
fees than any physician in Rome. The tra 
that it was carved by a Franciscan pilgrirm « 
tree which grew on the Mount of Olives, 4 
painted by St. Luke while the pilgrim was 
over his work. This Bambino, or infant ©” 


ist, is 
j j ro] id is laid iu 
richly decorated with gems and jewels, and is laid in 





securing a throne for himself and his posterity. 





As we excavate a head-race that the waters of a 
cataract may turn a mill, as we shift the sail to catch 
the wind, as we make a meiallic pathway for the 
lightning, so we must adjust ourselves to Liberty, 
and then we need not fear to give it ample scope. 
Seek not to cramp, confine, or mutilate it ; but give it 
work worthy ef its strength, and room enough to work 
in. If you eheck too suddenly the momentum of iis 
ponderous engine, # will crush you as a straw ; but 
carefully grade the ground, and lay down a track of 
broad gauge, and let it speed its way. In a word, let 
us not lower the standard of freedom, but raise our- 
selves to its level. Let us diffuse intelligence among 
the people, that they may use their faculties wisely 
and live in harmony with their institutions ; and let 
us cultivate a high national morality, that we may 
enjoy liberty without abusing it. Let us have, all 
over our country, free schools to instruct our youth, a 
free press to inform eur manhood, and a free Gospel 
to purify our hearts and reform our lives, and in spite 
of the fears of the timid, the threats of the discon- 
tented, and the apprehensious of all classes, we may 
still be “ freemen whom the truth makes free. 





Tue perfume of a thousand roses soon dies, but the 
pain caused by one of their thorns remains long after ; 
a saddened remembrance in the midst of mirth is like 
that thorn among the roses. 





Hr that puts a Bible into the hands of a child, gives 
him more than a kingdom, for it gives him a key to 





the kingdom of heaven.—Dr. Buchanan. 


a basket on straw, said to be some of the actual 
straw taken from the stable where Christ was born ; 
there beside it kneels the Virgin Mother, and Joseph 
stands near. In the distance are seen sheep and cat 
tle, palm-trees, Jerusalem, and an angel hovering in 
mid-air. Over the Bambino is the representati m of 
cherubs and the heave nly host ; before it is a plate 
on which is money $ the faithful bow before this 
| age, pray to it, and place their money in the plate. 
Whe nasick person desires a visit of the Bambino 
_if he can pay well—it is placed in a spleadid car- 
riage, and with great solemnity is borne to the 
sick chamber. If the man gets well, the whol credit 
is given to the Bambino; but if the man dies, then 
it was the Divine will that it should be so, and ne 
fault is to be found with the Bambino. 


Apostolic Heads. 

The Basilica of the Lateran is the second in rank. 
In some particulars it takes precedence of St. Peter’s, 
as the coronation of the Pope always takes place 
there. It was in this that the five general councils 
were held. This church contains many things sa 
cred in the eyes of the Papists and interesting In te 
estimation of the curious. But the attractive wonder, 
and which is only exhibited six days In the year, is 
the heads of the Apostles Peter and Paul. It is : 
matter of faith that these are the veritable heads “ 
those apostles. Protestants 





cannot by prod ucing 


other real heads prove that these are fictions, and 
therefore, as a negative cannot be proved, it Is @ 
sumed that these are the true ones. 


But at any ra 
j > -ertain. Even 
they are real heads. Of this we are not certail 
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a matter of faith. It 
Si that they are inclose 
outside of these gold cases 
ing at a respectful distance. 
are in there ; the faithful be 
voutly adore them and make « 
Protestant looks at the glitte 
head, saying, Of two things 1! 
that there is any head there a 
are heads, that they ever wer 
Paul and of Peter. 


The Holy St 


This is called Scala Santa, 
The tradition is that these sie 
house, and are the identical 
descended when he left th 
stairs consist of twenty-eight 
only allowed to be ascended 
knees. Many, men and w 
On each step the penitent 
prayers. It was up this stai 
since, a professedly l’rotesta 
England went on his knees. 
presence of witnesses who we 
His only apology was that he 
felt. He is now a Doctor of 
ident of a college of th 
can and still a resident of Rox 
act as disgraceful. It is rem 
only with disgust and conde 
this D.D. has repented of thi 
todian priest and the other Pa 
act. professed to be a Papi 
far was he fromit? lam gl 
in its lone conspicuity, and the 
prefers not to give publicity | 
mortification to every Ameri 


One 





te columns, § 
‘ of our Savior 


that it was an American bort 
. Martin Luther, who had lon 
conviction of his sintul 
tried the fastings, the pe 
appliances of the Papa! 
finding peace, came to Rome 
tence and piety, commenct d 
on his knees, at the 

« Pater Noster and the 

way up, suddenly, a 

truth burst upon his m 
FAITH IN THE 
whole soul—his every 
intenst 
stood | 
he wa 
from the shackles 

boldly proclaiming thi 
truth. and by the blessing ef 
tion which shook the 

lHidw 

ecyman who -crawled up the 
i:nees “to trv how it wonk 
dared to proclaim his « I 
age. Truly, in some m 

for the shadow to go backwi 
depravity is a living truth i 
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gladness thrilled 
pon his feet 
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nobly this contrasts 


These are 
church professes to have 
napkin, a table, a chair, et 
garded with great reverenc 
only on very sacred days 
of the professed heads of Pet 
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this is a matter of faith. It is said they are so 
precious that they are inclosed in gold cases. The 
outside of these gold cases you may look at, stand- 
ing at a respectful distance. They say that the heads 
are in there ; the faithful believe it, and most de- 
youtly adore them and make offerings to them. The 
protestant looks at the glittering cases, shakes his 
head, saying, Of two things I am not certain: 1st, 
that there is any head there at all; and, 2d, if there 
are heads, that they ever were on the shoulders ef 
Paul and of Peter. 


The Holy Staircase. 


This is called Scala Santa, also Pilate’s Staircase. 
The tradition is that these steps belonged to Pilate’s 
house, and are the identical ones which our Savior 
descended when he left the judgment-seat. The 
stairs consist of twenty-eight marble steps, and are 
only allowed to be ascended by penitents on their 
knees. Many, men and women, were going up. 
On each step the penitent repeats ene or more 
prayers. It was up this staircase that, some years 
since, a professedly Protestant clergyman of New 
England went on his knees. He did this in the 
presence of witnesses who were shocked by this act. 
His only apology was that he wanted to try how it 
felt. He is now a Doctor of Divinity and the Pres- 
ident of a college. One of the witnesses, an Ameri- 
can and still a resident of Rome, spoke to me of this 
act as disgraceful. It is remembered and spoken of 
only with disgust and condemnation. I trust that 
this D.D. has repented of this outrage. To the cus- 
todian priest and the other Papists present he, by this 
act, professed to be a Papist. Was he so? or how 
far was he from it? Iam glad that this case stands 
in its lone conspicuity, and that the reverend president 
prefers not to give publicity to it at home. It is a 
mortification to every American wh» hears of this, 
that it was an American born who did this deed. 

Martin Luther, who had long been burdened with the 
conviction of his sinfulness, and who had in vain 
tried the fastings, the penances, and the multifarious 
appliances of the Papal Church, with the hope of 
finding peace, came to Rome, and, as an act of peni- 
tence and piety, commenced ascending this staircase 
on his knees, at the same time devoutly saying the 
«Pater Noster and the Ave Maria,’’ when, about half 
way up, suddenly, as with a flash of lightning, the 
truth burst upon his mind—ysvustIFICATION IS ALONE BY 
FAITH IN THE ATONING BLOOD oF Curist. If filled his 
whole soul—his every burden was gone—peace, joy, 
intense gladness thrilled his heart ; he leaped up and 
stood upon his feet disenthralled. From that moment 
he was a new creature in Christ Jesus, and freed 
from the shackles of Romanism. He went forth 
boldly proclaiming this one great and fundamental 
truth, and by the blessing ef God wrought a reforma- 
tion which shook the very foundations of the Papacy. 

Hidw nobly this contrasts with the American cler- 
cyman who -crawled up these same stairs upon his 
knees “to try how it would feel,’ and who has not 

ared to proclaim his experience during that pilgrim- 
age. Truly, in some minds, there is a strong tendency 
for the shadow to go backwards on the dial—for total 
depravity is a living truth in the X[Xth century. 


Relies. 


These are numerous in Rome, as almost every 
church professes to have a bone, a tooth, a nail, a 
napkin, a table, a chair, etc., ete., etc., which is re- 
garded with great reverence, and which is exhibited 
nly on very sacred days. Ihave already told you 
of the professed heads of Peter and Paul, and the straw 
from the stable where Christ was born. I have seen 
the very cradle in which Mary rocked the infant 
Savior—also the identical table on which the Lord 
celebrated the last Passover and the first Supper—the 
veritable chain with which Paul was bound—the curb 
of the well of Jaceb near Sychar, on which Christ sat 
and conversed with the woman of Samaria—also two 
columns of Pilate’s house, and the column which was 
split when the vail of the Temple was rent in twain— 
alsothe porphyry slab on which the soldiers cast lots for 
the Savior’s raiment, which slab is supported by four 
columns, six feet high, and said to be the exact hight 
of our Savior :—I have seen these, which ‘hey say are 
the identical ones, and no mistake. I must not be re- 
carded as indorsing these statements, for I have no 
faith in them. 

It would only weary you to tell you particularly of 
the many other relics—the napkin which was on the 
head of Christ when in the tomb, with the blood 
stains upon it—the pieces of the true cross which, if 
they were all collected, would furnish timber enough 
to build a ship—the nails, the thorns of the crown, 
etc., etc., ete. The most reliable relic is said to be 
in one of the convents of Spain—it consists of three 
of the rounds of the ladder which the patriarch Jacob 
saw in his dream. This is as far asI can go in this 
direction. The only effect of this relic mania upon 
intelligent minds is injurious. Sooner or later it will 
undermine all confidence and produce infidelity. Gen- 

rally the conversion from Romanism is to infidelity. 


Bust of Dr. Taylor. 


A few days since I visited the studio of Mr. Ives, 
an American sculptor, whose fame is fresh and grow- 
ing on both sides of the Atlantic. Here I admired 
some exquisite pieces of sculpture. As I passed 
along, my eye rested on @ bust which immediately I 
recognized as Dr. Taylor’s. I did not know that Mr. 
[ves had the order to execute it, and asked, Is not 
this Rev. Dr. Taylor of New Haven, Ct.? The reply 
was yes. It recalled this noble man whom I loved 
whilst living, and he stood before me as I have often 
seen him when in deep thought. The likeness is ad- 
mirable, the expression is firm and determined, yet 
kindness and benevolence beam forth. The marble 
is pure. This bust will be greatly prized. I trust it 
will safely reach its destination. rs 





ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE DISUNIOw 
MOVEMENT. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
January 11, 1861. 

Tne current number of The Edinburgh Review 
remarks upon the anomaly, that the English public 
takes the least interest in what really concerns it 
most, and observes that a comparatively insignificant 
European fact fills a much larger space than matters 
of really vast concernment to Englishmen in the 
affairs of the United States. So it has been, and so 
it is; but the times change. For now in the forefrortt 
of many important topics stands the American ques- 
tion—Union and Disunion. It is but the simple 
truth to say, that the question has been treated with 
equal gravity and fairness by the British press gener- 
ally, though different estimates of the facts have been 
made. English opinion, at best, can tell but for 
little, while the rapid movement of gigantic facts in 
America antiquates estimates and views taken a 
month ago. On the whole, the English view is taken 
from a very different stand-point from that which ap- 
pears to be general in the United States. ‘There 
are a world of things assumed, there is vast de- 
batable ground surrendered, in the United States, 
Which it is not conceivable to the English mind should 
for & moment be conceded. This is merely noted 
with brevity here, because expressing the great fact, 
that the standard of morals, the rules of practical 
equity, are not the same in the two countries, not- 
withstanding a commen Christianity. What is Right, 
and what is Wrong, and how far the right may be 
“compromised,” and wrong be conceded to ; how far 
a low expediency may be applied as the highest rule— 
these and other questions, the resolution of which 
would seem to be as simple as the Sermon at the 
Mount, appear practically to be either unsolved 
problems, or to have solutious according to the max- 
ims of Belial, Mammon, and Moloch—at least as 
seen in some large “sections” of the American 
mind. 

Here a Dissolution of the Union is even now not 
believed in. Among Englishmen who are best in- 
formed on American affairs, it was thought that if 
any one state attempted to overthrow the principle, 
that the majerity should rule, and to break. loose 
from the obligations of the Confederation, then the 
spirit embodied in old General Jackson would blaze 
out, and the rebellious and would-be usurping state 
be as sharply disciplined. No one imagined anything 
like complicity in treason and disruption as having a 
place in the Washington Administration itself, or that 
in fact or in effect the Federal resources at Charles- 
peed and elsewhere would be treasonably surrendered 
ne bey ng pair Others even now, amidst 
mising and oman it a. —e- saat aes 

ceding firmness, in maintaining the 


will of the people, as expressed on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, willend in a great moral triumph: of these The 
Daily Ne ws—which for years, and before all other 
English journals, has best treated of American affairs. 


But it must be confessed ¢t j 

faith that it will be so: 4 to bead nasil 
familiarity with evil, the habit of concession to it oa 
of submission to the Southern eljgarchy have dimmed 
the intellect and abated the moral force of even the 
best part of the nation. Your correspondent heard 
this point privately debated to-day, between an Anglo- 
American and a vivacieus citizen of Ohio, who is 
detained in England for the settlement of important 
Private affairs. He rejoiced in the position of the 


now ‘gone too far,” and would and it out; that by 
their fury and bombast the South Carolinians “ were 
making themselves ridiculous before all Europe.” 
On the whole, he said, it was the East, West, and 
North—three strengths one Southern weak 
ness, and the issue could not be doubtful.~ But the 
Ohio man was less vivacious, when the habit 
of surrender, the lowered tone of sentiment, and pres- 
ent Albany counsels, were mentioned. Then it is be- 


omission, however, of this, that with the characteris- 
tic ignorance of retrogrades, there are certain who 
affect to see the fruits of Democracy in this oligar- 
chical rebellion against the majority rule. 

As England’s foremost (official) man has this week 
referred to the subject, it may be accounted a serious 
omission not to report his opinions. Lord Palmerston 
is almost a Southampton man, by long residence near 
to it; and Southampton is almost an American city, 
for activity and liberality of sentiment, and by fre- 
quent fraternization with Americans, resident and 
visiting. Lord Palmerston visited the town upon 
special invitation, to lay the foundation-stone of a 
Literary and Scientific Public Institution, provided 
for by bequest. Ata subsequent banquet the noble 
Lord spoke as one “at home.’ He referred to 
“three events.”’ First, the successes in China ; next, 
to the grand Italian movement, and on this was 
responded to with loud and long-continued cheering ; 
then followed a reference in these terms : 


“Now, the third event, although not already accomplished, I 
fear is too far advanced, which is taking place in another quarter 
of the globe—I mean in America. We have too much reason to 
fear that thet Union, which has now existed not much less than 
a century—which has conduced to the happiness and prosperity 
of our kinsmen on the other side of the Atlantic, is likely to be 
broken and disrupted. It is not our business to express in regard 
to that event any other feeling than this—that we would wish 
from the bottom of our hearts that those disputes, whatever they 
may be, may be settled by an amicable understanding, and that 
whether that Union is destined te remain unimpaired, or whether 
the States are determined to separate into different communities, 
our fervent prayer is that the result may be brought about by 
amicable means—be it for maintaining the Union, or be it for 
dissolving the Union—(cheers)—and that the world may be spared 
the afflicting spectacle of a hostile conflict between brothers and 
brothers. (Continued cheers.)” 

While saying “amen’’ to the fervent prayer, one 
might fairly object to Lord Palmerston’s view of 
“our business.” It is a little too near akin to Presi- 
dent Buchanan's moral cede, which is but a modern 
expansion of the principle affirmed in the question of 
the unhappy first-born of father Adam—Am I my 
brother’s keeper? These things of others are our 
deep concernment ; and we make them so when it isthe 
question whether Venetia and Hungary are to be 
enslaved and debased by Austria ;—why not when the 
question is, Why is this great Anglo-Saxon confederacy 
sought to be broken up? or whether or not a whole 
continent is to be surrendered to slavery, and a great 
and noble population subjected to its incaleulably 
baleful influences? Lord Palmerston could not, 
perhaps, raise or discuss these questions—because 
being a Minister of State anda high priest of exped- 
iency, his moral sense is not keenly alive. But the 
intelligent audience who listened to him, and the 
mind and conscience of England, will make a _busi- 
ness of considering the serious questions involved in 
the American crisis. Summarily, and in the popular 
estimate, it will certainly be accounted that “ slavery 
has done it all.” 

It were another omission, not to say that, important 
and grave as the subject is, to some it presents ludic- 
rous aspects, as of a solemn farce. The furious sec- 
tional “ patriotism ;” the passionate willfulness ; the 
odd appropriation of sentiments and language, such 
as a Kossuth or a Garibaldi might fittingly employ, 
while asserting the rights of nations and ef humanity— 
the use of such language, debased, caricatured, and 
inflated, by men whose patrictism means domination 
of an oligarchical minority, and an organization, or 
new Union, which may be fittingly described “a neg- 
ation of God,” as was the Neapolitan Government by 
Mr. Gladstone ;—all this is seen to have its ridiculous 
aspect ; and, indeed, we may laugh, that we may not 
weep, in the contemplation of the farcical tragedy. 
The London American takes the secession very cool- 
lv—first treating “ the sons of South Carolina” as mis- 
chievous schoolboys, and then softening the correc- 
tion with the customary compliments—thus : 

“We are not surprised, as we have for several weeks antici- 
pated a similar result. We attach no importance to the decision ; 
though we confess the unanimity of the members in favor of 
disunion was remarkable, and the reception given to the 
intelligence in the various parts ef the South significant. The 
Convention may ‘resolve’ from this date to the 4th of March, 
without effecting any change in her relations to the Federal 
Government. She may recall her national representatives ; she 
may safely refuse to receive her letters by the United States post ; 
she may arm her militia and fortify her harbors without molesta- 
tion from the General Government ; but the moment she obstructs 
the revenue, or attempts to seize the national property within her 
borders, it will be the duty of the President to employ the whole 
national force to repress the insurrection, and punish the treason. 
We do not doubt the valor of the sons of South Carolina; but the 
result of so unequal a contest would not long remain undecided. 
While we honor South Carolina for what she once was, we con- 
fess there is no other state in the Union which has given half the 
trouble to the Federal Government, or any which the country at 
large would give up with so little regret.” 

W. 


Ashantee and Alabama.—aA Paris letter to a late Lon- 
don paper relates the following : 

“On Thursday last a scene occurred in the common breakfast 
saloons of Meurice’s. At one table sat the Hon. M. Colburn, son 
of Lord Seaton, and next him were seated two African chieftains, 
from Ashantee, well-informed gentlemen, speaking French aad 
English better than most of the Southern Legrees from Alabama, 
discussing the affairs which had brought them to the imperial 
court of France. Three American slave-drivers were at work, 
a la fourchette, in a distant compartment, when they espied the 
natives of Africa, on which they insolently advanced to the 
table and vented their coarse and unmanly prejudices in the 
most rufianly language. The member for Waterford, Mr. Blake, 
as well as Mr. Seaton’s son, protested against this underbred and 
ill-mannered conduct of the transatlantic bullies, whom the law 
of France would soon bring to their senses, (if any exist.) and 
teach them that educated chieftains from that quarter of the 
globe are higher in the social scale than folks whose escutcheon 
is a cartwhip, and whose only peerage book is an old volume of 
the London ‘Newgate Calendar.’ ” 

Bois Duree.—A Manchester paper says that a new 
article of commerce introduced by the late French treaty 
is the “bois duree.” This “bois duree” or hardened 
wood, which has been improperly described as wood 
softened and then hardened, is made from sawdust, which, 
under the influence of a high temperature and the enor- 
mous pressure of 600 tons, acquires a hardness a good 
deal exceeding that of wood. It is of a very fine grain, 
and fears no atmospherical variation ; but its principal 
merit is its adaptation to molding, and by the most econ- 
omical processes forms and impressions are given which 
would require, in any way, considerable labor and work- 
manship. In Manchester there are only two places where 
the products of this new art can be seen. 

The Interior of Australia.— The South Australian 
Register contains a long account of the discoveries made 
by Mr. Stuart, the explorer, who at the departure of the 
last mail had just returned to Adelaide. 

Enough, it observes, is known to warrant us in making 
the assertion that the center of this long impervious con- 
tinent is neither a shallow sea nor a sterile desert. It is, 
on the contrary, an elevated region, on the whole fertile, 
and by no means destitute of water. 

From the statements by the Government, we learn that 
Mr. Stuart reached a point at least 1,300 miles from 
Adelaide in a straight line ; and within three hundred of 
the northwest coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Through 
all this journey his principal difficulty was a tract of 
country about sixty miles across, not a desert, but des- 
titute of water. Most of the country traversed is fitted 
for the — of human life, for it is inhabited by 
natives ; all of whom, up to the warlike tribe by whom 
the explorers were stopped, were perfectly friendly, and 
rendered them considerable service by supplying them 
with animal food. As for animal life, there would seem 
to be no difficulty whatever ; -for the country is described 
to be clothed most luxuriantly with native grasses of 
some familiar and some unknown varieties, including a 
new plant, specially adapted to the sustenance of horses. 
It would seem, too, that nature has not been unmindful 
of the prospective wants of civilized man in the far 
interior, having already planted there that essential con- 
comitant of civilization, the potato. 

The Mill-Girls of Glasgow.—Perhaps there is no class 
of the community among whom the increased religious 
eamestness of the last eighteen months has produced 
happier results than among the mill-girls of our city. Any 
one who has been in the habit of attending revival meet- 
eviectn oe: open air or in meetings within doors, 
i aestiied aon - with the large proportion of this 

‘488 Of our community who are usually 
present, especially in the eastern and northern districts of 
the city. Even during the working-day it has been very 
common to see many of these young women snatching 
a few minutes from their meal hours, and coming in their 
working-clothes, Bible in hand, to spend what time they 
can spare in devotional exercises.— Glasgow Guardian. 

Anecdote of Lord Aberdeen.— When, not long before 
his death, one who knew him well, and to whom he was 
showing the stately growth of those plantations around 
his Highland mansion, happened to express his surprise 
in the remark : “ You don’t mean to say that you have 
planted allthese yourself!” “Every stick of them,” the 

reat staépaman replied ; “and you will now begin to be- 
fieve what I have always been telling you, that my line 
is not politics, but farming.” — Times. 

Game-Laws.—The first object of a good government is 
not that rich men should have their pleasures in perfec- 
tion, but that all orders of men should be good and happy ; 
and if crowded cevies and chuckling cock-pheasants are 
only to be procured by encouraging the common ple 
in vice, and leading them into cruel and disproportionate 
punishment, it is the duty of the government to restrain 
the cruelties which the country members, in reward for 








their assiduous loyalty, have been allowed to introduce 
into the game-laws.— Sydney Smith. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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the pawnbroker’s and 

this is unlike od wr oe tithe <P, 
hopeless, squalid, indecent. curate may 

due someel a his endurance. The widow moles to 
see her children able to help her from their own 

when she is past work. The artisan is cheered at t 


door are bastards, or the playma’ 

the two rooms is a kiteien in which hardly a potato can 
be cooked. The other a bedroom, in which physical and 
moral abomination areconjoined. We hesitate, but must 
record this as “ but a fair sample of the condition of the 
agricultural laboring population of England.”— Star. 
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NEW BOOKS. 




















Barnard’s Object-Teaching. 


ORAL LESSONS, AND METHODS POR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
432 pp. 8vo, mailed, for $1 50. 
PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER. 400 pp. 8vo, $1 50, 
For contents and list of alt Hon. Hexwry Barnarp’s Educa- 
tional Works, with description of 

PERFECTION INK-WELL, MAP BLACKBOARDS, 
and all new and valuable scheol articles, send for our 

MESSENGER AND CATALOGUE, 
to F. C. BROWNELL, No. 25 Howard st., New York, 
or GEORGE SHERWOOD, No. 122 Lake st., Chicago, Ill. 
GENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF TWO 
STAMPS. 


Suggestions for the Formation 
AND ECONOMICAL INCREASE 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARIES, 


(From 250 to 1,250 Volumes,) 
With impartial Lists of the most 


ESSENTIAL AND PERMANENT BOOKS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
WITH BOOK-CASES, Ete. 


G. P. Putnam, 


Library Agency, No. 532 Broadway. 
Nearly 200 Songs for 12 Cents. 
HE SHILLING SONG-BOOK, CONTAINING 
all the best songs of the day, a large number of which, 
being copyrights, are not to be found im any other collection. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 12 cents. Published by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. . 
as EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE.—Just published by Dr. Stove, Phy- 
sician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, A Treatise on 
the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, Consumption, 
and Marasmus, detailing reliable and scientific aids and treat- 
ment for cure. It will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on re- 
ception of two three-cent stamps. 
Address DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth 
street, Troy, N. Y. 


INSURANCE. _ 


Mercantile Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, 


No. 35 WALL ST.. NEW YORK. 
Incorperated April, 1842. 
per $1,140,973 17. 
MARINE AND INLAND TRANSPORTATION RISKS 
Vessels, esate all Merchandise, 

Insured on the most favorable Terms. 

This Company gives special attention to the interests of Mer- 
chants, in the Insurance of Goods to and from all places in the 
United States, either coastwise or by inland transportation, cov- 


ering the risk of Fire and Theft in transit, and adjusting claims 
for loss with promptness and liberality. 

















TRUSTEES. 
JOSEPH WALKER, BENJ. M. WHITLOCK, 
JAMES FREELAND, ELLWOOD WALTER, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, N. L. McCREADY, 
WILLIAM WATT, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY EYRE, L. EGERTON, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
E. E. MORGAN, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
HER. A. SCHLEICHER, JOHN McKESSON, 
WILLIAM BOYD, WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
JAS. D. FISH, CHARLES DIMON, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, A. WM. EYE, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, HAROLD DOLLNER, 
AARON L. REID, PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
January 16, 1861. 


JANUARY 1, 1861. 


HE INSURED PARTICIPATE IN THE PROF- 


its without incurring any Liability whatever. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE Ne. 18 WALL STREET, 


NEW 





YORK. 





STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid in and se- 
curely invested,).. ‘ 

ASSETS, January 1, 1861 

LIABILITIES, January 1, 1561. . 


$500,000 00 
1,024,752 28 
29,467 35 





Insures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, 
Leases, and other Insurable Property, against Fire, at the Low- 
est Rates consistent with security, and divides annually Three- 
fourths of the net profits of the business to holders of its Policies, 
for which Scrip, bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, is 
issued, redeemable when the fund thus accumulated shall have 
reached the sum of $500,000. 





First Division to Policy-Holders, July, 1857.. 3345 per cent. 


Second ® bd ° 1858... . 50 sd 
Third 7 ' " 1859 50 " 
Fourth " bd " 1860 45 * 
DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
Me, Bi BA cine os <0 2 Firm of A, A. Low & Brother. 


Wiis V. Brapy. 
Tuomas TILESTON .... .(Pres. Phoenix B’k) Spofford, Tileston & Co. 
Georce GRISWOLD Firm of N. L. & G. Griswold. 

JamMES FREELAND. ; " Freeland, Squires & €o. 

Wa. H. Cary.. - " Cary, Howard, Sanger & Co. 

L. H. Brrawam : " Brigham & Parsons. 

Samvet D. Barncock " Babcock, Brothers & Co. 
Avre.ivs B. Hui. " B.A. Fahnestock, Hull & Co. 

A. STUDWELL ...... " A, Studwell & Co. 

Joun H. Earwe... " Smallwood, Earle & Co. 

Cuas. M. Connoiiy "Chas. M. Connolly & Co. 
WiiuiaM H. Sway. " Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 

Daniet W. TELLER " Galwey, Casado & Teller. 
Suerrar, Ganpy ° "  Rebert & Williams. 

Joun Parne 

Cuaries H. Boorn 

Wa. M. Van... ° 
THomas SmMULL........ . 
James A. EpGar... ad 
LAWRENCE TURNURE sd 
Hraam BARNEY ° 
Witson G. Hunt " 


Booth & Tuttle. 


Thomas Smull & Sons. 
Booth & Edgar. 

Moses Taylor & Co. 
Barney, Butler & Parsons. 
Wilsen G. Hunt & Co. 


Peamesn Jounson..... " Wm. M. Johnson's Son. 
THOMAS FRASER....... "Thomas Fraser & Brother. 
S, B. CurrrenDeN..... "  §. B. Chittenden & Co. 
Joun CASWELL........ " John Caswell & Co. 


Epuunp M, Youne.... " 
WELLINGTON CLAPP . ed 
Lrcureus EpGErron.. " 


Young, Shultz & Co. 
Clapp & Kent. 
L. Edgerton, Rogers & Hatch. 


CuaRrLes LAMSON..... " C,H. Marshall & Co. 
Joun D. Marrs .....- " D, & A. Dows & Co. 
Henry C. Bowen.... "  Bewen, Holmes & Co. 
Wa. M. Ricuanps.... "Richards, Haight & Co. 
Gro. S. StErHEnson. . " Geo, 8, Stephenson & Co. 
Joux B. Wricut....... “Wright & Rawson. 
Samug. A. Sawyer... " Sawyer, Wallace & Co. 
Gro. W. Lamn......... " Geo. W. Lane & Co. 
Roser. H. Hawtuorn.. " Adams & Rawthorn. 
Horaos B. Ciarurn.... * Claflin, Mellen & Co. 

D. H. Arwoip.. ..... (President of Mercantile Bank.) 
J.H. Ransom... -Firm of J. H. Ransom & Co. 
Hamar Evaz.......... 

Josera Barre........ " Egleston, Battell & Co. 
Rost. H. McCurpry.... “late MeCurdy, Aldrich & Spencer. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 





CYRUS PECK, Assistant Secretary. 


m | AGENCY No.1 Wax 


Dectan4........ 


Semen 
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worst by the hope of better times. But the drudge of 150. PIANO-FOBDTES. $150. 
the farm, in half the counties of has mo future By the introduction of %™ the manefactaring of 
other than the present. In old age he will live on the | Piano-Fortes, we are now‘able to to the pubfit'a T7-octave 
parish, as his father lived before will be at- | rosewood PIANO, containiag all the msdérn improvements, for 
tended by a parish doctor, and be buried in a parish pa Png pee 7 ee than has usually been 
rave. Meanwhile, he drags on a miserable and often ot eee or by the ofd oF manufacturing. We 
filthy existence. Hishome is a Resets ites pigs could | i@¥ ane Cea, Wad SE pAete, treat ane 


instruments 
GROVSSTEIN & BALE’S, 
Corner Caral and Hudsowsts., New York, 





- MANUFACTORERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 
(SINCE 16833,) 
Ne. 694 BROADWAY,-NEW YORK. 


Since the period in which Jonas Cutckertne established this 
house, 22,560 Pianos have been eonstructed and finished under 
his supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


« 40 PRIZE MEDALS 


have been awarded them at 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BEING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION, 
They also received the 
PRIZE MEDAL 


At the World’s Fair in Londen, in.1851, 


The names of Thalberg, Benedict, and D. Black need only to 
be referred to te show of what a class the judges upon this oeca- 
sion were com posed. 

The attention of the public is specially requested to the new 
Scales Plain and Overstrung 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 
which, for quality, strength, and purity of tene, delicacy of 
action, and general style ef finish, are unsurpasséd by any 
Pianos now offered tothe public. This fact has been attested to 
by the leading artists of this country and of Europe. 

It may be satisfactery to our patrons and friends among. the 
public at large, to state that testimonials have been received 
from all the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing 
in the United States, a few of whose names we append : 

GorrscHALK, J. N. Pyconowsk1, 

LEOPOLD DE Msy¥ER, J. Benepicr, 

ALFRED JAELL, M. Strrakosca, 

Ww. ScHARFENDERG, JULLIEN, 

R. Horrmay, ARTHUR NAPOLEON, 

J. BuRke, R, GoLpBECK, 

S. THALBERG, E. Muzto, 

Gustav Sarrer, Mme. Louise ABEL, 

And many others. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


Recent developments having made fully apparent the 
fact that there are numerous imitations of our “trade-mark” 
throughout the United States, and there being for us no legal 
means of redress for such attempts to impose upon the public by 
a spurious article, and thus lessen our reputation as manufac- 
turers, we have deemed it judicious, as the only way to put our 
friends and customers on their guard against imposition, to say 
to them that all Pianos made by us bear upon the “ name-board” 








with the number of the Piano in plain numerals between the 
two lines. 

Should any person have in his f er b aware of 
the existence of any of the counterfeit instruments above referred 
to, an advisal of the same te us would be considered as an espe- 
cial favor. 


CHICKERING & SONS 








CELEBRATED 


Melodions & Harmoniums 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MASON & HAMLIN. 


These instruments are equally adapted for the use of the 
Parlor, Church, School and Lecture Rooms, and can be purchased 
at prices ranging from 60 to 400 dollars. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address upon application 
te 

CHICKERING & SONS, 
No. 694 Broadway, New York. | 


IANOS, MELODIONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 
and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and al! kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 
the lowest possible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodions to rent, and rent 
allowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
86-638 HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 
PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
)S ears DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOS- 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest and 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always be 
séen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $175. 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent applied on 
purchase. Pianos tuned. T. S. BERRY, Marble Building, 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street, 


PIANOS $150! 
RICH ROSEWOOD " CASES—WARRANTED. 


Having Rebuilt our Factory, we are again fur- 
nishing our 


SUPERIOR PIANOS! 


ALL PRICES AND STYLES. 
Send for DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS and CIRCULARS to 
BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., Manufactnrers, 
Albany, N. Y. 


STODART PIANOS. 
Stodart & Morris, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


506 Broadway, 
Nicholas Hotel. id 

Grand, Square, and Piccola. Pronounced by Professors, Ama- 
teurs, and over 15,000 families who have them in use, to be the 
best Pianos manufactured. 

Every instrument warranted perfect, and offered at the lowest 
prices and on accommodating terms. 


~ EDUCATION. 


y OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA-«~ 
dies, Bridgeport, Ct.—For circulars, address the Principal, 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 626-638* 




















Warerooms, No. Opposite St. 














West to sell, by Subscription, some of the most popular 

books published. 

Agents now in our employ are making from $50 to $100 per 
month. J..W. CUNDALL, 

No. 159 Summit street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

N.B.—We want two or three local agents for the state of Mich- 
igan, who can furnish from$300 to $500 capital. To an enter- 
prising man this offersa rare chance to establish a permanent 
and profitable business. 63. 


N. B. Griffin & Bros., 


DENTISTS; 
Ne. 376 Grand st., (Nerth Sides) 
(Two doors from Norfolk,) 
NEW Y ‘ 


No. 257 Fulton strect, oppesite Clinten, Brooklyn. 
627-652 








EGEMAN, CLARK & CO.’S 
. GENUINE COD-LIVER OIL, 
For Consumption, Scrofula, etc. Warranted pure, and prepared 
from Fresh Livers by 
HEGEMAN & CO., Drevaarsts Axp CaEmises, 
Nos. 161, 399, 511, and 756 Broadway. 


SEFUL AND ECONOMICAL.HEGEMAN & 

CO.’S BENZINE, for the instant removal of se spots, 
paints, etc., etc., and for cleaning gloves, silks, ribbons, etc., 
equal to new, without injury to color or fabric. Sold by drug- 
gists. Only 25 cents per bottle. See that you get the —_ 


 'W. H. Parsons & Bro., 


PAPER-DEALERS, NO. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, 


keep constantly on hand a full assortment of Book, News, Man- 
illa, and Hanging Papers, and are prepared to execute all orders 
with dispatch. Envelop and Colored Papers also kept in stock, 
and made to order. 

Country newspapers will find it to their interest te send us 
their orders, as we always have their various sizes and weights. 











CERTAIN CURE AND PREVENTIVE. 
egeman & Co.’s Camphor Ice with Glycerine. If used as di- 
rected, will keep the skin soft in the coldest weather. 
Only 25 cents. Sent 4 mail 30 cents. 
HEGEMAN & CO 


C HAPPED HANDS, FACE, LIPS, 
Hi 








bo and 
. Nos. 161, 399, 511, and way. 
ALSTED & STILES, NO. 52 & 54 MURRAY 
H - entry b-day Jobbers of aa 
Clothiers and it Tailors for Men's Boy’s wear, 





Chickering & Sons,}| 





ARE THE SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS STATE OF THE 























NUSHIURS TRULEY 


Boat, Moansueess, Etoes 
pe tee tte an in prevent ag 


For Catarrh and Cold in the Head 
mee wy bg Imost immediate relief. 
1 ’ , sts. 


aot TONS, Gee BROADWAY, arcing, and Cana ws 
Concentrated Leaven 


FOR MAKING 


BREAD, TEA-CAKES, 


ALL KINDS oF PASTRY, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED py 


_ 


EDW. CHAMBERLIN & co,, 








Proprietors of Shawmut Chemical Works, 





NO. 33 INDIA ST., BOSTON. 


Concentrated Leaven 
Is the result o° careful chemical research. Bexap of all kindy 
made By using it, is light, more digestiMe and nutritious, has aa 
agrecable natura! taste, is less liable to sour, will retain its mois- 
tureionger than Wy any other process, amd the whole prepara- 
tion for the even .need not exceed ten minutes. 





See Birectiows In each Packwge for making Break- 
fast and'Tea Rolls ; Loaf Bread ; Brown Bread ; Buckwheat 
Cakes ; Sponge Calee ; Corn Cake ; Cup Cake; Ladies’ Cake ; 
Webster Cake; Muffins; Apple Pudding; Highland Cake ; 
Graham Brea@; Boston Brown Bread; Ptmplings; Cham- 
bers-street Cake; Sponge Cake; Jumbles-; Election Cake ; 
Seft Sugar Gimger Bread; Hard Sugar Ginger Bread ; Sil- 
ver Cake ; Dowghnuts ; Butter Pudding ; Jomny Cake ; Gold 
} > ara Japanese Cake ; Union Cake; and every variety of 


For sale by all the principal druggists and groeers. 

GEORGE H. BATES, Wholesete Agent, 
; No. 189 Pearl Street, New York. 
AK ORCHARD ACID SPRINGS, nes 





These Springs are situated in the valley of the Oak Orchard 
Creek, in the town. of Alabama, Genesee co., N. ¥., eight miles 
south of the village of Medina, on the Erie Canal, and fourteen 
miles from Batavia. ad 

(ce The principal Acid Springs are three in number; besides 
these there are six ethers. They are all located within a circuit 
of about fifty rods. The medicinal qualities of the waters are 
fully shown in the subjoined testimonials. They contain a very 
large amount of Sulphur, Sulphuric Acid, Sulphate of Lime, and 
Proto-Suiphate of lron. The great medicinal virtues possessed 
by the waters depend very largely upon the presence, in such 
unusual qualities, of these Curative substances. 

Hundreds of cases of disease, especially those resulling from 
the scrofulous diathesis, have been cured by their use. 

§-e In skin diseases—even in confirmed leprosy—the waters 
have been signally successful. 

Opinions of medical and scientific gentlemen are given in the 
circulars, The following eminent gentlemen speak in strong 
terms of the medicinal value of these waters: Prof. Emons ; 
T. Romeyn Becu, M.D., of Albany ; Jas. McNaventon, M.D., of 
Albany ; Epwarp Sprinc, M.D., of New York; Dr. R. Camp- 
BELL of Pittsfield, Mass. ; Dr. J. S. Sauter of Lockport, N. Y. 
They recommend the waters confidentially. Dr. Spring refers to 
a case of chronic diarrhea of several years’ standing, which 
was cured by the use of the water. Dr. Becksays, “1 am satisfied 
that these waters are highly valuable as medicinal agents.” 
Dr. Campbell says, “‘They must be highly beneficial for all 
chronic diseases of the stomach and bowels.” 

Dr. 8S. P. Wurrg read a paper on the subject of these Waters 
before the Academy of Physicians, in the city of New York, in 
which he states that the Waters possess decidedly tonic, refriger- 
ant, and astringent properties; and that the class of diseases 
te which they are more particularly adapted, are chronic affec- 
tions of the digestive and vrinary organs, and some of the cuta- 
neous diseases; chronic dyspepsia; chronic diarrhea ; chronic 
dysentery ; chronic diuresis; chronic cystitis ; diabetes ; eases of 
passive hemorrhage, such as Purpura hemorrhagica, and the 
colliquative sweatsof Hectic Fever. The Water may also be often 
used with advantage, he says, in cases of low typhoid fevers ; in 
convalescence from protracted fevers, to excite the appetite and 
promote digestion ; in diarrheas, particularly such as are depend- 
ent on a relaxed or ulcerated state of the mucous membrane of 
the intestineg. In calculous affections, or litheasis, attended 
with phosphatic sediments, it is the suitable remedy, being 
preferable to muriatic acid, as being more solvent and less apt 
by continued use to disorder the stomach. In febrile diseases it 
ean be used, properly diluted, as a refrigerant to diminish thirst 
and preternatural heat. In skin diseases—in those forms of 
dyspepsia connected with an alkaline condition of the stomach, 
asin osis, or water-brash, it will prove better than hydro- 
chloric acid. In oases of Colica pictonvm, and other injurions 
consequences arising from the action of lead, this water wil 

rove to be an admirable antidote. In chronic pharyngitis, 

ryngitis, chronic mucous catarrh, and humid asthma, chronic 
ophthalmia, (externally,) as a gargle in ulcerated sore throats, in 
cases of salivation, and im leucorrhea and gleet, and also in piles, 

When taken internaHy, a WINE-GLASSFUL of the Water, diluted, 
taken three times a day, is sufficient for an adult. 

Other testimonials from physicians, and other respectable in- 
dividuals, may be seen on application to the Agent. 

Dealers supplied on liberal terms. 

No Water uine unless procured from 

-” HIRAM W. BOSTWICK, 
(late of Corning,) 
Sole Agent, 
No. 574 Broadway, 
New York. 


‘ A 
CAST-STEEL BELLS. 

PRICE REDUCED.—These Bells have now an Established re- 
putation, and are stronger and cheaper than any other First-Class 
Bells. In power and beauty of tone they are unexcelled. In the 
severest frosts they are warranted not to break, and in case of 
fire they do not melt. The best proof of their immense strength 
is the fact, that none of our Bells have ever broken, after being 
properly hung and tested, and used with ordinary care. 

Each Bell is warranted for one year, and if it should break 
after that time, half-price is allowed in exchange for a new one, 
which makes a second bell, even then, 20 to 30 per cent. cheaper 
than a second Composition Bell. 

In consequence of improvements in the manufacture, we are 
now enabled to afford our Bells at a reduced price, an! solicit 
orders. Prices, terms, and circulars, with testimonials, furnish- 
ed on application to NAYLOR & CO., 

No. 99 John st., N. Y., and 80 State st. , Boston. 


BROWN & WHITE'S 


TEEL COMPOSITION BELLS FOR 
Churches, Aeademies, Schools, Farms, Facto- 
ries, etc., varying in size from 50 to 5,006 hs. War- 
ranted Superior to any other Bell in 
the market—at the exceedingly low 
price of 12% cents per %. For full 
pertowans relative to the Size, Keys, 
langings, and Warrantee, send for 
Circulars to the Manufacturers, 


BROWN & WHITE, 












NO. 20 LIBERTY ST., 


New York. 


(Box 488 P.-0.) 





1 2 Q A YEAR MADE BY ANY ONE WITH 
9 ) $10 Patent Stencil Tools ; stock enough included 
to retail for $150. With activity this amount may be realized ia 
two weeks’ time. The only reliablesource for these Tools is at 
Fullam’s American Stencil Tool Works, the largest and only 
permanent manufactory in the world, located at Springfield, Vt. 
Salesrooms No. 2]2 Broadway, New York, No. 13 Merchant’s 
Exchange, Boston, and Springfield, Vt. A beautiful photograph 
of the American Stencil Tool Works and surrounding scenery on 
Black River sent on receipt of 25cents. These works command 
the exclusive and entire control of the whole river at all seasons, 
and the machinery for manufacturing Stencil Tools is driven by 
a water-wheel of 75-horse power, affording immense and unlimited 
advantages, which no other concern can pretend to claim. The 
$10 outfit is for cutting small name-plates and business cards. 
Tools for cutting large work of all sizes furnished for $25. No 
experience is necessary in using any of these tools. Do not fail 
to send for samples and circular. And if you buy Stencil Tools, 
be sure to get Fullam’s, as they are universally known to be the 
only perfect cutting tools made. Address or apply to A. J. 
FULLAM, Springfield, Vt., No. 13 Merchant's Exchange, Boston, 
or No, 212 Broadway, New York. 


OR BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAINT, 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
DR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS. 








Sold by all Druggists, and at the Principal Office, No. 206 
BROADWAY. 616-667 


OR SALE.—A VILLAGE RESIDENCE SITU- 
ated in Owego, Tioga co., N. Y., and upon one of the mo:t 
pleasant streets in that delightful town, upon the bank of the 
Susquehanna river, with an open view of the graceful curve of 
the river which is a notable feature of the beautifal scenery of 
the place. The dwelling is of wood, two stories, with 12 ample 
apartments, warmed by a furnace, and lighted with gas through 
out. The lot contains three-fourths of an acre, with barn, grape- 
house, and choice fruits of almost every variety adapted to the 
climate. Price $5,000; one-half may remain upon mortgage a 
reasonable time. Address the subscriber, the owner, who is in 
possession of the premises. W. F. WARNER. 
Owego, Jan. 13, 1861. 634-637" 


W. M. Hathaway's 


GREAT BOOK AND PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
No. 23 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 


Any Book you see advertised, no matter where or by whom 
ublished, will be sent, post-paid, to any part of the United 
tates, on receipt of price in cash or stamps. 

Merchandise efevery description at the lowest rates. 

Address 








W. M. HATHAWAY. 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT, 
633-636 No. 23 Ann street, New York. 





Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED IN ALL PARTS OF 
New England 


To canvass for the 
Most Popular and Saleable Books Published, 


to whom the 
LARGEST COMMISSION WILL BE PAID. 


For particulars of Agency address 
Cc. R. GHAFFEE, 





No. 73 Main street, 
632-635 Springfield, Mass. 
TAI SS FOR CHURCHES. 
STAT NELRRY SHARP, GLASS STAINE 


T 


E FIRM OF A. BARRICKL 
i by m o > 


REX, 

utual 

be et “ist . —¥ re consent, business wite 
» Jan, ies, A. BARRICKLO & co, 


OTICE Sy ANI ERSHIP, 
BARIICR LO eeBY GIVEN THAT ANDREW 
LALOR. 


terested es, ts, ete., 
is General Partner, '*, id ANDREW BAR 
‘nd tnit®, *8id DE KLYN 
the sum of Twenty nud DE KLYN 
lars ($25,000) 2% Capital toward the common si. 2°™8#24 Del- 
said pertnorehip 8 to commence on the second day «ry {tet the 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Sixty-one, and i 2°°°8"7> 


to 
Sixty-four. That the > 
transacted under the firm, name, amd cKLo® 


January 2, 1861. ANDREW BARRICKLO 
DE KLYN LALOR.” 


J. G. REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
FULTON AV., COR. OF Navy §T., 
BROOKLYN. 

(N.B.—Late seers =. Boy Fourteen Years for % 





At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having mana- 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of the finest 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
ae desirable patterns of any house in this city or New 

ork. 

Also, a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, 
Shades, etc.. ete. 


. -B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
| the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on 


part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER, 








res 


WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES ! 


PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS, AT LOW PRICES, 
. At the Old Stand, 
NO, 150 BOWERY, cor. BROOME STRERT. 


J. H. Johnson & Co., 


(FoRMERLy WitH AND Successors ro Jackson & Many.) 

We are selling more watches than ever before. Our stook 
eateine every variety suitable for Gentlemen, Ladies, Lads, and 
7° NONE BUT PERFECT TIME-KEEPERS SOLD. “a 

Ve wovld also invite special attention to our large stock of 
fine Jewelry, Sterling Silver Ware, and best quality Silver- 
Piated Ware. Everything guaranteed to be ef the best quality. 
eg - the very lowest prices, N.B.— Wedding and 

isiting Cards, latest styles, engraved. Specimens sent b 
625-637 siidinniny 











ANODYNE 
TOOTHACHE PROPS. 
Wur Witt Ye Surrer ? 

This simple and efficacious remedy acts so directly upon the 
nerve of the tooth, that almost immediate relief is given. It will 
not unpleasantly affect the breath like Kreosote, injure the gums 
or destroy the enamel of the teeth. Read the following letter 
from one of the most distinguished practical dentists in the city 
of New York : 

Messrs. A. B..& D. Sanns— 

GENTLEMEN : In the course of my practice I have extensively 
used your Clove Anodyne with mucts success, for the relief of the 
Toothache ; and as I constantly recommend it to my patients, I 
deem it but just toinform you of the high opinion I have of i¢ 
over other remedies. I am yours very respectfully, 

M. LEVETT, Dentist. 

Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, No. 168 
Fulton street, New York. 

For sale also by Druggists generally. 


C* OE 


FINE ART 8S. 
INTERNATIONAL ART — INSTITUTION, 


Ne. 694 BROADWAY, 
WM. AUFERMANN, 
Director. 





OOR. FOURTH STREET, 
New York. 





The Professors of the AcApmigs or Desten at Berlin, Duessel- 
dorf, Munich, and Dresden,in Germany, have long been desirous 
of making the American public acquainted with the Works of 
their Living Artists of eminence, and they have finally concluded 
to establish a permanent Exhibition of Paintings in ¢he city of 
New York. For that purpose, they have made arrangement 
with Mr. AUFERMAXN to act as Director of this new Institution. 

The Collection of Paintings now presented to the public, is one 
of the finest and most valuable ever exhibited in this country. 
kt will be kept up by new accessions from time to time from the 
hands of Living Masters. 

Every painting exhibited will be offered for sale ; and in order 
to secure the public against imposition, a Special Committee has 
been appointed for each of the cities from which the paintings 
are sent. Nothing will be shipped to New York for exhibitien 
which has not first undergone the inspection of one of these Com- 
mittees, and they will scrupulously reject every painting not 
particularly deserving of merit. At the head of these Commit- 
tees are the following well-known names: 

Professor ScHRADER, 
® KRETSCHMAR, 


bd Max Scumipr, in Berlin. 
e Merrver Von BRemey, 
e H. Escuxke, 


Professor Em. Levurze, 
8 AnprR. ACHENBACH, 
se G. Horner, 
e J. W. Linpiar, 
Prefessor Ropert Kummagn, in Dresden. 
® BuRENER, " 
LJ Brerz, in Munich. 


| in Duesseldorf. 





By the adoption of the coprse thus marked out, and which fs 
specially provided for in thé contract between Mr. AUFSRMANS 
and the various Academies, 


The International Art Institution 


will be placed on the same footing and conducted on the same 
plan as the Academies of Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Italy. 

Amateursin the Fine Arts who may be desirous to purchase, 
may rest assured that originals only will be found in this Gal- 
lery, and they will be warranted as such. 

Eminent artists in America, England, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Italy have kindly offered their encouragement to this 
institution, by contributing their works to this Gallery, in order 
to make it what it was intended to be—/Jnternational in the true 
sense of the word. 

Information in regard to prices may be had at the office, 

Open day and evening. Admission Twenty-five cents. 

626-670* 
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Brooks’ 
FURNITURE 


AND 


| 


UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 127 AND 129 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


The subscribers invite attention to their extensive stoak of 
PARLOR, LIBRARY; DINING-ROOM, and BED« 
ROOM FURNITURE,—als0 
CURTAINS, CORNICES, SHADES, AND UPHOL- 

STERY GOODS, 
of their own importation, direct from Paris, and at prices which 
will enable them to compete with any similar éstablishment ia 
New York. 
Goods delivered in New York free of charge. 
Furniture packed and shipped to any part of the country, 


621-646 T. BROOKS & CO. 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Planters, ana 
Farmers te the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
40 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertillzer ever 
imported or manufactured in this country. 
THIS GUANO IS IMPORTED BY 


Wm. H. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 


J 4 AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS 
“ae SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN. 


Sold genuine aud pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retadl 
by 








IN THE 


JOHN B. SARDY, General Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor. of Wall st., 
New York, 


It has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a large per-centage of 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOS- 

PHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient te 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially ea- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burn- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the case 
with some other fertilizers; retaining a great degree of moisture, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as cxpe- 
rience has proved, 
FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 

to,) or pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and tests 








of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 
TO CONSUMPTIVES. 
HAVING BEEN RE- 


HE ADVERTISER, 
T stored to health ia a few weeks by a very simple remedy, 
after having suffered several years with a severe lung affectiods 
and that dread disease, Consumption, is anxious to make knows 
to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 

To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the prescriptiom 
used, (free of charge,) with the directions for prepating and 
using the same, which they will find a sure Cone for Consuur- 
10x, Asta, Broncurrts, etc. The only object of the —- 
in sending the Prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and sp 
information which he conceives te be invaluable, and oe 
every sufferer will try his remedy, a8 it will cost them Bo 

ve a blessing. 
ae ane the prescription will sng 
a ’ 
Rev. EDWARD A. oon 


Kings county, New York. 





632-635 
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Ghitors’ Book Table. 


Treaty 18 TransrTion. By William Arthur, A.M. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—Mr. Arthur traveled 
throughout Italy in the spring of 1860, and was an eye- 
witness of the process of social and political revolution 
by. which Italy was incorporated into one nationality 
under Victor Emanuel. His pen has fairly photographed 
the events of the hour. We hardly recall! a book so vivid 
and graphic in description, so abounding in lively and 
thrilling incident. Whoever would understand the great 
Italian movement of 1860, should read this beok. Mr. 
Arthur gives an insight into the religious feelings of the 
people, which is highly encouraging to evangelical effort. 
The value of the work is enhanced also by authentic 
documents showing the persecuting spirit of Rome. 

Tue CuaracTer or Jesvs.—Mr. Charles Scribner has 
printed in a neat miniature book the admirable chapter 
of Dr. Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural, upon the 
Character of Jesus. This is the most complete and mas- 
terly delineation of the character of Christ to be found 
in the English language, and is even superior to Ul!mann’s 
celebrated essay on the Sinless Character of Jesus. It 
reads extremely well as an independent treatise, an@ will 
be welcomed in this form by thousands of Christian 
hearts. We regard it as an excellent treatise to be given 
te one who is skeptical as to the divinity of Christ.—The 
admirable address of Dr. Schaff of Mercersberg on the 
Moral Character of Christ—delivered at Andover last 
summer, has been published at Chambersburg, in a meat 
pamphlet, as “a theological tract for the people.” 


Memoirs AND REMINISCENCES OF THE sate PrRoF. 
Grorcs Busu. Edited by W. M. Fernald. Boston: 
Otis Clapp.—An acquaintance of many years with Prof. 
Bush, warrants us in speaking of him as a sincere in- 
quirer after truth, and a humble and devoted Christian. 
Any one who will read the brief extracts from ‘his jeurnal 
and letters brought together in this miscellaneous tribute 
to his memory, must receive the same impression. With 
the speculative views of his later life we had no sym- 
pathy; but for years we have used with profit those 
earlier productions of his piety and scholarship in the 
commentaries on the Pentateuch—which ‘are not yet 
superseded, and which, having no trace of Sweden- 
borgianism, may be safely and warmly commended for 
the use of Sabbath-school teachers and Christian house- 
holds. No dissent from his later opinions should preju- 
dice the sale of these most useful books. 

The Memoir gives evidence of what was apperent in 
the life of Prof. Bush—that his heart-faith was truer and 
better than his philosophy. Though “New Church” 
tenets are freely introduced into the volume, it is by no 
means a special plea for that faith. Some of the most 
interesting contributions to the Memoir are from Orthodox 
ministers, whose clear and discriminating observations 
upon Mr. Bush’s later theology will do much to counter- 
act its influence. 

Prof. Bush’s views on Church Polity possess much in- 
terest ; and his correspondence with prominent men is 
full of suggestive thought. The book is neither partial 
nor sectarian, and will be welcomed by many who cherish 
the memory of one. whom they hope to meet again “in 
the resurrection of the just.” 


AvtTopiocrapHy or Rev. Dr. ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. For sale in New York by 
Phinney, Blakeman & Mason.—The value of this work as 
a contribution to general literature has been somewhat 
overrated by its English reviewers. So much of the 
volume is occupied with minute personal details, and 
with references to purely local events or matters of 
transient interest, that one wishes continually that the 
editor had reduced its bulk by discreet abridgment. Yet 
we can readily imagine that many of these very details 
might have a special interest in Scotland, where all 
localities, persons, and incidents referred to are so much 
better known. But the work has also a historical value 
and a permanent interest through the association and 
intimacy of Dr. Carlyle with many whose names are in- 
separably connected with science, literature, philosophy, 
and ecclesiastical affairs in Scotland. In delineating per- 
sons and characters, Dr. Carlyle possessed a skill which 
rivals the naturalness of Walter Scott. Hume, Ferguson, 
Robertson, and many other notables, appear in these 
pages just as they were in society. The book is withala 
most genial picture of a mellow, hearty life. Yet one is 
pained to recall a looseness of manners among the clergy 
of the Church of Scotland, to which happily we of this 
generation are strangers. 


A New History or tne Conquest or Mexico. ByR. 
A. Wilson, A.M. Philadelphia: James Challen & Sou.— 
The indomitable perseverance of Mr. Wilson has ar- 
rested the attention of literary men to his new theory of 
the Conquest of Mexico. He states that Las Casa’s de- 
nunciations of the popular historians first arrested his 
attention, and the dispatches of Cortez and topographical 
observations satisfied him that the whole story of the 
Conquest had been falsified by Spanish chroniclers. 
Acting upon this view, he attempted to reconstruct the 
history of the Conquest of Mexico upon what he regarded 
as authentic and reliable data. This of course brought 
him into collision with Mr. Prescott’s views, and the 
friends of that gentleman have visited upon Mr. Wilson 
the most unrelenting, not to say vituperative eriticism. 
Mr. Wilson’s defects of style and lack of the highest liter- 
ary culture, leave him open to severe and caviling re- 
mark. Still he is entitled to a hearing, and he has won 
a hearing from many intelligent persons. The new edi- 
tion of his work, on handsome paper, with clear type and 
beautiful illustrations, will attract more general atten- 
tion. 


American History. By Jacob Abbott. New York" 
Sheldon & Co.—We have more than once remarked upon 
the excellent series of juveniles prepared by Mr. Jacob 
Abbott, under the general title of American History. 
While dealing wholly in matters of fact, and preserving 
the form of a consecutive narrative, these books are 
made as vivacious and entertaining as the familiar de- 
seriptive stories from the same pen. The volume on the 
Southern Colonies—though written without the remotest 
reference to the existing state of things—contains many 
facts quite pertinent to these times. Every young Ameri- 
can should know the difference between the settlers of 
Virginia and South Carolina, and those of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. It is well to remember that from tne 
first, the tendency of the Cavalier colonists in South 
Carolina was “to become rude, turbulent, domineering, 
and reckless.” It is worth while also to recall the fact, 
that the redoubtable John Smith of Virginia, the head of 
#0 many of its “ first families,” was himself a fugitive 
slave, who killed his Turkish master with a flail, and 
stealing his horse, made good his own escape to England! 

These histories are neatly printed, and are illustrated 
with very good maps. 

Bruin, THE Granp Bear Hont. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. For sale by Phinney, 
Blakemtan & Co.—A book written for boys, in the Cap- 
tain’s unrivaled style, but its exciting stories have capti- 
vated boys of larger growtlr, as we are quite willing to 
confess. One of the best exercises for the nursery is to 
read these thrilling sketches, and then “do” them into 
simpler English, with extemporized illustrations for ad- 
miring juveniles. 


Coins, MEDALS, AND Seats, ANCIENT AND Monern. 
Edited by W. C. Prime. New York : Harper & Brothers, 
Without any pretense of originality or of an exhaustive 
treatise upon Numismatics, Mr. Prime has compiled a 
very readable and instructive book upon the genesal 
subject of coins and medals. 
and coinage in different ages and countries, is followed 
by useful hints to collectors, and with various explana- 
tory lists and tables. The book is profusely illustrated 
with plates, which are fully explained in the Appendix. 
One of the most valuable portions of the work for popular 
use, is its explanation of abbreviations upon Greek and 
Roman coins. 


tasteful and abundant illustrations of the subject. 


Tue Srupent aNnpd ScuootmatTe.—This variegated 
juvenile, so favorably known under the management of 
Mr. N. A. Calkins, is now published by Galen James & 
Co. of Boston, and is sustained by an efficient corps of 
writers. It is a capital companion for the older children 
ef the household. Sold here by Mr. Calkins, No. 135 
Grand street. : 

In noticing The Congregational Quarterly, we omitted 
to mention that Mr. Calkins is {ts agent for New York 
and vicinity, and has on hand the bound volumes for two 
years.—If we also omitted to say that Mr. A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph, No. 683 Broadway, is agent here for Littell’s 
Living Age, it was because we took it for granted that 
everybody knew the fact. We are surprised at the 
promptness with which the bound volumes of The Living 
Age are issued, and at the richness of their contents, 
when the unpretending weekly messengers are collected 
into a more substantial and permanent form. 





Scott’s Reprints.—The critical state of Europe will 
render the Scott’s Reprints of five leading English periodi- 
eals unusually attractive for this year. The American 
publishers are offering the current year and two prece4- 
Ing years for less than half-price of three years—either 


for $, and al Boe for 810 


logical character, we urge them upon the 
reading publie.”” 





SECESSION AS VIEWED IN SCOTLAND. 


ISAAC TAYLOR ON SLAVERY. 
BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


You can have but litte idea of the astonishmem 
and awe with Which men in this part of the worlétre 
gazing at the scenes now transacting in América. 
It seems like a dream produced by epilepsy or indi- 
gestiion ; men en@*avor to shake it off an# rouse 
themselves as ‘if % could not be a reality. That the 
madness ‘of ‘one ‘state, a state whose tcontlnct in re- 
gard to the attempted assassination of Sumner, and 
ever since, hae proved that its passions Were set on 
fire of ‘hell, should be permitted to Urag the whole 
Confederacy%o ruin—that is, to break up and disor- 
ganize’the‘Union, and that there should be found no 
power in the Federal Government, nor in the people, 
to prevent or even to keep back this ruin, but apparently 
a preparation for it in the condition of the whole 
country, notwithstanding it unperdlleted prosperity and 
rapid: progress ; that this vast and powerful republic 
should, at the bidding of one state, dissolve, and be no 
more, demonstrating scarcely a firmer consistency 
than that of the night’s frost-work on our windows ; 
that this disruption and diserganization should be 
effected at the command end in the interest of 
slavery; that the head of ‘the united Government 
sheuld be apparently a partyin the work, doing noth- 
ing to prevent it, giving up ‘the forts and property of 
the Government into the kands of its enemies, as if 
on a plan arranged beforehand ; and that there should 
be no power in the Government or the people to con- ; 
trol such treachery, but‘a sudden seeming palsy to 
have fallen upon all, or a stupor like that of chloro- ' 
form administered by a’thief while he ransacks the 
rooms and treasures of his victim ;—these are enig- 
mas, monstrosities, appalling scenes, that none can 
acceunt for, and thet by no means tend te recommend 
republican freedom, er a republican censtitution of 
the civil state. 

That all this could:have taken place for no other 
reason or event than the legitimate and peaceful ' 
election of a Republican President not of the Pro- 
Slavery party, from no injury or provocation or, 
oppression or violation of law, freedom, or justice, no 
denial of any man’s or state’s rights, no intrusion on. 
any state government, but on the contrary under’ 
pledges of non-interference even with the “ vested 
rights’’ of slaveholding, and promises of greater 
security than ever‘for “ property in man,” where the 
claim and the iniquity already existed! It is utterly 
inexplicable, and men hold their breath in wonder at 
what will come next. Meantime, the impious doc- 
trines in defense of slavery avowed and preached, + 
North as well as South, and the proposition to amend 
(! !) the Constitution by inserting into it, or adding a 
definite affirmation and guarantee of the right of 
property in man and the perpetuity of slavery, along 
with a condition that this article shall never More be 
susceptible of change, but shall be an clement perfect 
and immutable of United States law and morality, 
thus putting an end to all agitation of the subject for 
ever; this proposition and these doctrines not met 
with scorn and abhorrence, but treated as suggestions 
of a righteous expediency, and to all appearance very 
likely to be adopted ;—it is impossible to tell with 
what mortification, anguish, and shame the friends of 
freedom and religion witness these transactions ; and 
behold in them a proof of the depth to which the 
gangrene of slavery has gone into the heart of the 
American church as well as nation. That the great 
revival of religion.in America should be followed by 
such a deluge of practical impiety is what men cannot 
understand. 

The proposition to amend the Constitution, in order 
to make it sanction and confirm the right of slavery, 
seems on this side the water an admission that, as it 
stands, it does not sanction nor secure that iniquity. 
Some persons here still take their ideas of American 
polities and piety from The New York Observer, but 
they are staggered to behold the reeling course of 
that paper from side to side as a drunkard, uttering 
in large capitals, as the central cause of all our 
calamities, that the North and Sduth po Nor cnper- 
STAND EACH OTHER, and the prayer which is the cure 
for all, ‘“‘ that it may please God to open our eyes to 
see, (not his glory, nor our duty, nor the way of justice 
and righteousness,) but “ ro sEz one anoTHer!!” and 
then, “to earry slavery nowhere, te abolish slavery 
nowhere, to meddle with slavery nowhere, except 
within the authority of the Constitution. If any man 
asks more or less than that, he is unfit to be a citizen.” 
And yet, in the very same paper, they see this editor, 
if they know what he means, giving his approval of 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution in favor 
of slavery, saying that “the South in seceding is 
deserting its best friends, but if it would hold on, and 
wait for the reaction that is coming, it would find the 
Constitution maintained inviolate, and all necessary 
securities given for the future protection of the rights 
of all parties. Three-fourths of the states are enough 
to alter the Constitution, and unless a number of the 
states abandon the conflict just as it is about to be 
decided, we shall see the necessary améndments 
made, and the slavery question settled. 

But will the North consent to settle the question 
in this impious way, by putting definitely into the 








A historical sketch of coins”, 


Constitutior the decision of Chief Justice Taney, and 
| making perpetual property in man the condition of a 
perpetual Union? This would be a Constitution 
under the perpetual malediction of the Almighty, and 
making all who agree to it the voluntary subjects of 
the same curse. Amending the Constitution by 
putting into it an express agreement and guarantee of 
man-stealing as an article in the new Bill of Rights 
for all, and then declaring that ‘hat amendment shall 
for ever be incapable of alteration! It is somewhat 
as if it were proposed to amend the Decalogue by 
adding to the commandment not jo steal, an article 
declaring that the stealing of colored men is the 
clearest absolute will of God, and that though the 
commandment may be amended, the exception never 
shall be altered. 

“Except God keep the minds of men,” Bishop 
Butler once asked, “‘ what is to prevent a nation from 
going crazy any more than an individual ?” 

““When a crime of any sort,” says Isaac Taylor, in 
a recent volume of his Essays, ‘“‘ has passed into its 
fixed form as an tNstITUTION—When a sin has come to 
stand upon the fair side of a people’s statute-books— 
where the Devil has been called in to prepare the 
rough draft of a liberal enactment,—then we shall 
look in vain for texts in which such crimes of State 
are denounced or even named. The Gospel, as it 





Both for its convenience as a book of ref. | 
erence, as well as in behalf of young collectors, who will |. ; : . . 
prize such.a guide, we thank the editor for his valuable | °! Pleading the silence of the Gospel in behalf of the 
and discriminating services, and the publishers for their | Wrst abominations.” 


addresses no offer of salvation to nations, so does it 
preserve an ominous silence concerning their sins.”’ 
And some men have adopted the ‘ impious practice 


“ But this boding silence,—is it approval? None 
will think so but those whose reason is fast going— 
where their conscience has long ago gone—to ruin.” 

Mr. Taylor then names the nine following pagan 
usages and National Institutions, impious and abomi- 
nable, that no Christian country can endure, and 
pretend to any character o. enlightened piety. 
1. Polygamy. 2. Infanticide. 3. Legalised Prostitu- 
tion. 4. Capricious Divorce. 5. Sanguinary and 
Grossly Immoral Games. 6. Infliction of Death or 
Punishment by Torture. 7. Wars of Rapacity. 
8. Casie. 9. Savery. Each of these, he says, 
among modern nations, “ vanishes wherever Chris- 
tianity prevails, and is free to speak its mind. To 
this averment there is not, there never has been, an 
exceptive instance. Certainly, the worst of the nine 
—Stavery—ie not an exceptiém: how could it be so, 
for it includes, and it gives its eager support to, at 

least seven of these enormities out of the nine. It 
does so, thus: Slavery has had its commencement 
in the most atrocious of all the forms of aggressive 
and lawless war: Slavery perpetuates the most 
odious of the distinctions of Caste : Slavery enforces 
its initial wrong by giving a brural license to punish- 





one for $5, two for $8, three for $12, four for $15, and all 


ment by torture. And as to that circle of crimes 
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which are the attendants ; slavery, in vitiating the 
relations of the sexes—savery is the soul of each of 
those abominations ~,ith which the brutal lust and 
demon-like crueltv on ee 
God has bless74. Slavery does od exist in 
countries where Christianity is blasphemously pro- 
fessed; bY,t in no country does slavery maintain 
itself, ir, which the Gospel takes effect upon the 
conse ences of men.” 

Tris is quite as good as John Wesley's arraign- 
me ‘at of slavery as “the sum of all villainies.” Isaac 
To'ylor’s declaration, that in no country can slavery 
Yaaintain itself in which the Gospel takes effect upon 
the consciences of men, is a very general conviction 
among the Christians of this nation, and men are 

to feel that Christianity is blasphemously 
professed and profaned, where it is found in alliance 
with and sanction of this great crime. The day of 

fasting and prayer for the Union seems as of old a 
fasting in order to smite with the fist of wickedness, 
and the voice of Ged is plainly heard, Is not this the 
fast that I have chosen,—to loose the bands of wick- 
edness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free and that ye break every yoke ? 





DR. PERKINS IN ENGLAND. 


Lonpon, Yan. 11, 1861. 
To tHe Eprrors or THe INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Stes : Embarking at Boston, Dec. 26th, we ar- 
rived at Livexpool on the 7th instant, and the same even- 
ing I took the cars for London. Our passage was arough 
one, though comfortable for winter. No incident of in- 
terest occurred on the way, except the breaking in of our 
bulwarks, in a westerly gale, by which, however, no 
serious harm was done. 

I am not going to inflict on ‘you any “first impres- 
sions” nor “last impressions” of England, given more 
than a thousand and one times by others. The atmos- 
phere-of‘London is of course dark and murky at this sea- 
son of the year ; but with all that is ungenial in such an 
atmosphere, I must admire the appéarance of this great 
city. The broad streets—all so cleanly and orderly, and 
the plain, massive buildings, on so vast a scale, give me 
a delightful impression of the solid character of this peer- 
less metropolis of Christendom—a fitting index of the 
substantial character of Englishmen. 

‘The warmth of kindness which I meet here causes me 
to feel quite at home—almost more so than in my own 
eountry; for while, in my far-off Persian exile, I saw 
not a single American, except our missionaries, for al- 
most a score of years, we did sometimes meet kind En- 
glish friends there, some of whom are still among the 
living in this goedly land. I would not, however, be sup- 
posed to repudiate my birthright as an American. With 
all her faults, I ardently love my country still. 

I find good people here intensely interested in regard 
to the troubled state of affairs in our country. They tok 
over the waters with almost an agony of solicitude. They 
long to do something to help to save us from the threat- 


pray. I hear no angry nor reproachful allusions. All is 
kindly and fraternal ; while the hearts of English Chris- 


the fearful curse of American slavery. I believe there 
are many good people here who would rejoice to see 
England do something very generous to aid our country 
in the purchase and liberation of the slaves, could any 
scheme be devised forthe gradual consummation of that 
grand object. But would our Southern brethren, in their 
infatuation, listen to any reasonable proposition on that 
subject ? 

I need not say that-I await the arrival of intelligence 
from America with the deepest anxiety. If owr Union 
is diseevered, the South will have the responsibility 
therecf—and there it ‘belongs; and the overthrow of 
slavery will be the result, probably much earlier than 
would otherwise be the case, but, I fear, with the rending 
of the earthquake, which we all, of course, most deeply 
deplore. May God interpose for our salvation, and the 
advancement of his own cause. He will, I believe, thus 
interpose. 

The meetings of the great concert of prayer, held daily 
during this week, are very deeply interesting in London. 
The attendance of Christians of all denominations is 
large, and a most delightful and earnest spirit of prayer 
pervades the great assemblies. The common feeling 
seems to be that we are on the eve, or rather in the midst 
of great events pertaining to Christ’s kingdom. Toshow 
the kindly feeling toward our country in those meetings, 
I may mention that, dropping into the room of the com- 
mittee, with my kind host, this morning, just before the 
meeting, I overheard the members of that committee, in 
speaking of a written request sent in for prayer in behalf 
of our.country. ‘ We must treat this subject cautiously,” 
said they, one to another ; and when it was presented in 
public, “prayers were requested for our distracted 
brethren in America.” Why should not these warmly 
fraternal feelings be fully reciprocated in America ; and 
why should they not be perpetual in both countries ? 

Very truly yours, 
J. Perkins. 








Commercial and Financial. 


WHERE ARE WE! 

In the present lull of the sterm, it is worth while to 
take a survey of the field and see where we aie. The 
pause, of course, is on'y for a brief period, agd the result 
mst jet Le a great pitched battle or the retreat of one 
or the other of tue hostile forces 

The sexolution thus far has been complete and tridm- 
phant, and, monstrous as it seems, and without a parallel 
in history, a faction whose sole idea is a love of despot- 
ism, have defied, and up te this point defeated, a great 
nation, full of resources, with an efficient government in 
its hands, an army and navy at its command, based on 
the great idea of human rights, and strengthened only 
within a few weeks by the largest, most intelligent, and 
most enthusiastic popular vote ever given by any people 
on the face of the globe. This faction, contemptible in 
numbers, and strong in nothing but that audacity, inso- 
lence, and despotic temper which characterize the over- 
seers of slave plantations, has possessed itself of all the 
forts on the coast, from the southern border of Virginia 
tothe northern boundary of Texas, along the Atlantic 
coast and the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and holds 
them in open defiance of the Federal Government. 
The Federal Government, on the other hand, having, after 
much perturbation, roused Itself to the necessity of re-cn- 
forcing and supporting the single garrison under the Am- 
erican flag in the Southernmost states, sneaks out of the 
port of New York, in the night-time, with a steamer-load 
of troops, permits itself to be defeated in its object, 
sneaks back again before the week is over, and concludes 
to give upthe attempt. In the meantime, honorable gen- 
tlemen in Congress amuse themselves with talk of com- 
promise, and distinguished Senators indulge in magniti- 
cent declamation upon the beauties, the necessity, and 
the duties of Union. Union! Compromise! There is at 
this moment no such question before the country. The 





at 36° 30° north latitude, is not now in order. 


exist? We have got to solve that problem, and the sooner, 
in our opinion, we set about it the better. 

For if the North does not speedily show that there is 
such a Government, the South will show that there is not, 
if, indeed, it may still be considered an open question. 
Having possessed herseli of nearly all the seaboard forti- 
fications within her own borders, and driven a detachment 
of Federal troops ignominiously out of her waters, why 


move brilliant and complete than she could have dared, 
in her wildest dreams, to hope at the outset. Why should 
she stop? Why shouldn’t she take Washington? Why 
shouldn't she possess herself of the archives of the state ; 
put the account-books of the late Secretaries, Cobb and 
Floyd, beyond scrutiny ; raise the flag of the late United 


any show of resistance ; and hang as traitors the leaders 
of any party who may be slow in subduing their preju- 
dices in behalf of liberty? We know, at any rate, that 
the South is very much in earnest in desiring and seeking 
her own supremacy, and such has been her astounding 
success so far, that she can hardly fail to see that the 
speediest and shortest way, provided the North does not 


the course she has thus far pursued. A military despot- 
ism, tempered by hemp, tar, and feathers, will be a safe 
basis on which to build up slavery. Why should she listen 
to any proposition of compromise to give her a part, when 


as we maintain our present attitude, of no bread, but of 
the whole loaf—nay, of the whole batch. 

The inertness and imbecility of the Government in thus 
encouraging the South in its wildest excesses is daily 
rendering a peaceful! solution of the difficulty impossible, 
except upon the supposition of Northern degradation. 
The question of coercion for the South is already changed 





to the question of conquest for the North. If the South 


ening catastrophe, but ‘know not what to do except to 4 


tians do, still, deeply grean, being burdened, in view of. 


should she stop there? Her success thus far has been | 


States as the banner of the n2w Confederacy ; treat the | 
Northern states as rebels, if they shall then dare tomake | 


change front, to gain all she secks, is to persevere in | 


we encourage her to take the whole? Ifhalfaloafis better | 
than no bread, it is equally true that a whole loaf is bet- | 
ter than a half. It is not a question with them, so long | 


. 
é » 4 


batteries erected by the Federal Government ; and if she 
declines to treat at all, these fortifications and batteries 
must be taken from her by force of arms. The first cam- 
paign is finished, and she remains mistress of the field. 
When the second commences, it may be on our own 
borders. Unless we consent to a defeat there also, it is 
time the country was aroused to the true condition of 
affairs. The longer we delay to meet the real issue, the 
more protracted will be the inevitable struggle—uniess, 
indeed, the Nerth has made up its mind to submit here- 
after as the mere vassal of the gasconading slave-drivers 
of South Carolina. 


DEATH OF MR. CORNING. 

Mr. Epwarp Corwnine—the well-known hardware 
merchant in this city, and first President of the Hardware 
Board of Trade—died in Brooklyn on Saturday last, aged 
fifty-eight years. His death was unexpected both to 
himeelf and his friends, being a sudden termination of 
three weeks’ illness frem typhoid fever, from which it 
was thought he was recovering. His symptoms had given 
no serious alarm to his family until Saturday morning 
last, when he fell into a state of unconsciousness from 
which he did not once rally, and in which his strength 
ebbed so rapidly away that at three o’clock in the after- 
noon he breathed his lest. The announcement of 
his death, given on Sunday morning in Mr. Beecher’s 
church of which Mr. Corning was a member, took the 
congregation by surprise, as but few had heard of his 
sickness. In the sermon the pastor made a fitting allu- 
sion to the character of the deceased, which drew tears 
from many eyes. 

Mr. Corning was a native of Hartford, and the brother 
of Mr. Erastus Corning of Albany. When a lad of fifteen, 
he removed to Albany, and entered into the hardware 
business, first as clerk and afterwards as partner, con- 
tinuing there until about twenty-five years ago, when he 
transferred his bu siness to this city. Since his estab- 
lishment here, few men in commercial circles have been 
better known, and none more esteemed, than he. He 
was twice married. Of his family, sevem children survive 
him. 

Mr. Corning was no ordinary man. Few persons ex- 
hibit more native strength of character, more energy of 
purpose, more magnetic control of men. Though never 
in public life, it was not because he was never solicited 
by his friends to take public station. Once, at least, to 
our knowledge, he resolutely declined to be Mayor of 
Brooklyn, when the nomination was pressed upen him. 
As a public speaker, he was the superior of many pro- 
fessional orators. One of the best platform speeches 
which the writer of these lines remembers ever to have 
heard was made by Mr. Corning, some years ago, to a 
great audience in Brooklyn, in favor of the Temperance 
Movement, of which he was one of the pioneers in this 
state. It is not generally known that to his personal ex- 
ertions and kind and patient care, many persons, now 
respectatle citizens, owe their rescue from a drunk- 
ard’s grave. He was also an earnest advocate of anti- 
slavery principles—an ever-ready co-worker for the cause 
of freedom. 

The universal impression which he made upon all who 
knew him was that of a man unusually and even remark- 
ably earnest, deep, and fervent in his religious nature. 
In fact, he was a Lay Minister, who counted as his parish 
the streets and the market-places, the lanes and the 
alleys. He-visited the poor and the distressed almost as 
constantly as if he had been publicly appointed as a city 
missionary. This he did not from any ascetic sense of 
duty, but because it was the great comfort and joy of 
his life to be doing his Master’s service. Consequently 
it‘became a current remark among his friends, “If ever 
any man was a Christian, Mr. Corning was.” 

During his residence in Albany he was one of the chief 
agents in the successful establishment of Rev. Mr. Kirk’s 
church. After his removal to Brooklyn, he became one 
of the founders of the Third Presbyterian church, now 
known as the Brooklyn Tabernacle church. At different 
periods of his life he was an active co-laborer in many 
revivals, with Rev. Charles G. Finney, Mr. Nettleton, Mr. 
Kirk, Joel Parker, (in the early ministry of that clergy« 
man before he became a vindicator of slavery,) Dr. 
Skinner, Dr. Edward Beecher, and in later years Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

Mr. Corning became a member of Plymouth church 
shortly after its organization. For a considerable period 
he was Superintendent of the Sabbath-school. He was 
a frequent conductor of the prayer-mectings; and we 
venture to say that, in the absense of the pastor, no man 
in the church was more welcomed to the leadership of 
these meetings than he; for oftentimes his words were 
so truly eloquent and touching, that all hearts would 
be melted and all eyes moist. The evidence of his 
worthiness and of his usefulness is in the question which 
- his brethren in the church are asking, but cannet answer, 
“On whom is his mantle to fall?” 


DRUMMING. 

The Chicago Tribune thus discourses on the latest 
phase of this important “ branch” of business : 

“For months past the number of drummers at the West has 
increased rapidly. New York houses, whose trade was almost ex- 
clusively Southern, have had their agents swarming over the 
West, and by sample paaby honeyed phrase have they been striv- 
ing to secure an in’ t in our trade. While we detest the 
proscription and the meanness which have been rife among 
those who were engaged in the Southern trade, and would by no 
means advise the merchants of the Northwest to mete out the 
same to them, it is beth wise and just that Western merchants 
should continue to trade with those who have been true to them 
in years of embarrassment and trial. Other things being equal, 
let our Western merchants continue to trade with the men who 
now and in years gone by have had goods to sell, but no princi- 
ples to barter. They have made the acquaintance of such noble 
men in the city of New York, years ago, and we advise that this 
acquaintance be continued. Change it only when the princi- 
ples which control all commerce require it. You will always 
buy where you can do it the cheapest, and until those merchants 
whose spinal column has always had a leaning toward King Cot- 
ton can afford superior advantages, give both them and their 
drummers a wide birth. Let them brood over their Southern 
bills receivable, till they become thoroughly convinced that 
there is both a West and a North.” 

The _Chicago Tribune should understand that our 
merchants of a certain stripe always avail themselves of 
“trade winds” when they enter upon a yearly business 
voyage. “Blow high or blow low,” they go in for mak- 
ing money. “Hang the principles” is their motto, 
if principles stand in their way. These same men 
who a year ago were sowing discord, publishing their 
names on white lists, and were loud in “saving the 
Union” to “ promote trade,” are now with considerable ac- 


They told the South not to “stand such nonsense” as 
opposition to slavery, and the South have taken their ad- 
vice. 
they are all half scared to death, they now turn their 
longing eyes to the West—for help, ¢. ¢., customers. 


BANK EXPANSION AND CURRENCY. 


There was never at any time 6o little necessity for an outcry 
against bank expansion and excessive issues of paper money ; 
but currency doctors are proverbially regardless of time and 
season. The bank capital of this state is $112,164,277, namely : 


New York City 
Other cities, ete..... 


$112,164,277 


tively in the city and state, which fully equals that of the mere 
bankerz, but of which no account is taken. 





consideration of secession or concession, of coercion or | 
compromise, of imaginary lines of Mason and Dixon, or | 
The ques- | 
tion is simply—Does the United States Government still | 


The loans of the city banks are now reduced to 124 millions, near 

| 6 millions less than in 1859, while the specie is 29 or 30 millions 

—1 to 2 millions greater than in that year. 

The banks are pursufmg a very conservative course, They 
extended their loans under the pressure of the panic, which 
having long subsided, they are now contracting. 

We have therefore every reason to be satisfied with the state of 

. things as regards bank action. Violent changes are ever to be 
| deprecated, as changing the values of existing contracts—some- 
times in favor of the creditor, who has larger amounts to receive 
than to pay—sometimes in favor of the debtor, who has larger 
| amounts to pay than to receive. 

It is the peculiar function of a specie currency to settle the 
differences of trade between country and country—in which, 
indeed, it is chiefly employed ; and the export of gold is not to be 
lamented over any more than the imports of-it. Trade flourishes 
either way. We are a gold-producing country, and produce 
more than we want for home use—except when our exports of 
grain are largely swollen, as they have been this season, by a 
bad European harvest. 

The undue expansion of loans is the point to be avoided ; but 
who shall say, with an expanding commerce, increased by the 
increase of exchangeable products, when loans are unduly 
expanded? It is the nature of the loans or discounts that are to 
be looked at, whether they are promotive of the movement of 
these products or made to subserve speculati P 
speculation in stock#. An extension or undue expansion of 
loans increases the demand liabilities for specie. Our currency, 
which is composed of bank deposits and bill issues, forms the sum 
of demand liabilities. 

The bill circulation in this city and state is unimportant. It 
is the currency, composed of bank deposits, that is important, 
The bill circulation of this state ig moderate, and on a satis- 
factory basis; but the expansion of loans is often carried teo 
far. 

The approaching months will bring round the period of heavy 
payments, and this, therefore, is not the time to contract bank- 
ing facilities. The banks have now an amount of specie far be- 
yond their need. It has been laid down by the members of the 
Currency Reforja Association, that 25 @ cent. on their liabilities 
shoufa be the minimum of specie held by each bank. Now they 
have 27@42, and will have more before they have less. 

The movement of specie and the rates of foreign exchange in- 
dicate more plainly than anything else the state and tendency 
; the money market. p 














consents to treat now, it le from behind fortifications and | Why any one should ae 





In their fright, in thus losing Southern trade—for | 


| advanced, to make it prudent to hold for higher rates. 


} at 85@0Cc. per bush., time. 


| rates a fair business has been done. 





the export of specie, and the 
contraction of leans to 60 severe a point prevent its export 
ahtnn wasdatboemuan, -. 

Our currency has & sound basis at present, and the banks of 
the city have been made wise by their suspension in 1857, and 
their having avoided such an alternation in 185%, by expanding 
instead of contracting. 


There is rather more demand for money, and the rates for its 
Joan and discount are a little firmer. Call loans are 6 per cent. ; 
short-dated, good-indorsed paper, 8 to 9; long dates, 10 to 12; 
and single names, 12 to 15. 

Foreign exchange is im more demand, and the rates tend 
upward, so that the importation of specie is likely soon to be 
stopped. Bankers’ sixty-day bills are 1063¢@107; 
commercial bills, 10544@106; sight bills, 108; bills on Paris 
5.13% @5.13%, sixty days, and 5.28% @5.26}4, three days’ sight. 

The Bank Statement again shows a rapid curtailment of loans 
and consequently of currency. The loans decreased $2,100,000, 
and the deposits $2,300,000. 

fh face of the large arrivals of gold from Europe and California, 
the banks have lost $630,000 in their daily average of specie for 
last week. The California arrival is large this week—$!,250,000, 
and will enter into the current week's statement, arriving too late 
for last week, and some large sums have also since been received 
from Europe, so that next week a large addition will be shown 
in the weekly Statement. The decline in last week was owing to 
the payment of $2,000,000 in the Treasury for the new issue of 
Treasury notes. 

The domestic exchanges are improving. The exports are large? 
especially of cotton. We observe that the receipts and export of 
cotton at New Orleans are uncommonly large, and that freights 
have advanced there to Europe in consequence. This is owing to 
the fact that the merchants, in anticipation of the secession, which 
has since been decreed, took out clearances for cotton in all 
the ships in port, intending to fill them up as soon after as 
possible. Freights under clearances from the seceded states are 
very low in contrast. 

The importations are large, but pass mostly into Public store. 

The Executive of this state has raised a loan of $500,000 on 
very good terms—namely, at 6 ®@ cent., for which a premium of 
2@3% @ cent. has been obtained. 

Advices from Europe show considerable competition for specie 
between France, England, and the United States in the London 
market. Shipments of silver are large to India also. The Banks 
of France and England have both put up their rate to 7 @ cent. 
In the week ending January 9th, the imports of specie in London 
were £570,220 sterling, while the exports were £1,003,514. 

The amount of specie in the Bank of England is reduced to 
£12,175,385 sterling. 

The Bank of France's returns for the month ending February 
10th, show a loss of specie of over $16,000,000, 


STOCKS. 


The market is lower generally than at the opening of last 
week, but prices vary little. Speculation is again at a stand 
still; but there is no pressure to sell. Foreign orders have 
ceased to come at prices at which they can be filled. Money is 
easy to stock operators at 6 per cent, 

The 12 per cent. Treasury notes command 102\%@102\% 
readily ; and the 10@10% per cents. are held at a small premium 
—about | per cent. 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


This road was sold on Monday, under foreclosure of the fifth 
mortgage bondholders, and bought for the unsecured bondholders 
by D. 8. Gregory and Bancroft Davis, in trust for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Company under last year’s act of the legislature. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The following are the Custom-House tables of the trade of the 
port for the week and since Jan. Ist, 


Imports. 

1859. 
.. $3,923,605 
..+ 1,863,967 


For the week. 
Dry Goods 
General merchandise... 


1860. 
$1,642,819 
1,877,840 


1861. 
$2,619,941 
1,795,346 

$3,520,659 

10,704,105 

. $13,649, 87¢ $14,224,764 
Exports OF Propvce AND MEROHANDISE. 

For the week........ -$1, 171,188 $2,537,726 

Previously reported 1,352,012 1,499,553 


$4,415,287 
11,215,079 


$15,631,366 


a 
Previously reported 


Since Jan. Ist 


$5,019,179 
2,756,311 


7,775,490 


Since Jan. Ist... $2,523,200 $4,037,579 


DRY GOODS. 

Though the foreign imports were larger last week than in the 
corresponding week of last year, less have been thrown on the 
market. Trade is not yet very lively, yet there is more inquiry. 
The stormy weather impedes traveling. What is doing is mostly 
in domestic goods. Prints of spring styles are being more freely 
offered, but the sales are light, and the assortment is not yet full, 
or varied, Prices are rather lower than last year of the goods offer- 
ing. There is more activity of export demand for heavy cotton, 
principally for China, and prices are firmer and tend upwards. 
Some California houses are buying. Drills are in quick demand, 
and sell in advance of receipts, for delivery—a month or six 
weeks ahead. Woolen goods are more active—mostly of the 
low-priced qualities. Spring styles of fancy cassimeres yet sell 
slowly, but the demand is on the increase, Sales ar 
plain satinets and doeskins and Kentucky jeans for the West. 
Shawls are quiet. In foreign goods spring styles are not offering 
and the importations are still in bond. The clothiers are buying 
moderately of light woolens, which are steady in price. Linens 
are in better demand, and are firm in price. The state of the 
weather is unfavorable to the Western and Northern trade, while 
nothing is doing with the South. 


inaking of 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 


Asurs.—The market for Pots is steady at $5. 
quiet at $5 123g. The stock is moderate. 

Fisu.—The market continues dull, and prices are easy. The 
only transactions are a few small jobbiug sales from store. Our 
quotations are mostly nominal. 


Pearls are 


FLour AND MgaL.—The heaviness and irregularity in our mar- 
ket for Western and State Flour, so apparent the week prior to 
our last, has since continued, and, with increased receipts and 
leas favorable news from Europe, prices have again declined, and 
favor the buyer atthe close. The local and Eastern demand has 
improved, and notwithstanding the reduction in our stock is 
large, still buyers have the advantage. Western brands have 
been freely offered, and have pressed on the market in some cases 
without regard to their intrinsic value. Hence we have had great 
irregularity in the market. State brands are not plenty, but the 
facilities of getting forward supplies from the interior are so 
large that there is no disposition shown to withhold it from market. 
Choice Family Extras are still scarce and well held. The demand 
is fair for the East and City trade. Shipping brands of Ohio are 
ulso easier, although not plenty ; but the supplies in prospect are 
large. Canadian flour has been offered with more freedom, and the 
low grades have declined, but the better brands are firm and not 
plenty. Rye flour is without change, and is in fair demand, 
Corn Meal has declined, with a moderate demand and liberal 
arrivals. Southern flour has fluctuated slightly, and the low 


‘ | grades close dull and heavy—being held relatively above New of 
tivity trying to save themselves from the results of their | 


own folly. They sought a wind, and have got a whirlwind. | 


like quality. The demand has been in part for export. The 


inquiry for the West Indies is moderate. 

Grary.—We have had rather more general iuquiry for Wheat 
since our last, mainly for export, and with a further advance in 
freights and unfavorable news from Europe, prices have de- 
clined, and much irregularity has prevailed. Holders have been 
compelled to realize, and although the prospects for the future are 
good, the quantity held here is too large, and the season too far 
Choice 
White is still in limited supply and fair demand for milling, at 
full rates. Common White is lower, and has attracted the atten- 
tion of shippers. At the close prices favor the buyer. Barley 
has been in fair demand, and is firm, with light arrivals and a 
small stock. Barley Malt is more plenty, and is in fair demand 
Rye is lower ; the demand limited ; 
sales of Jersey at 70c., and State at 73@74c.. Oats have fluctu- 


| ated slightly, and close lower and in moderate demand for ex- 
There is, however, a very large banking capital employed ac- | 


port. Canadian Peas have been inquired after, and at lower 
Corn has fluctuated rapidly, 


| declining at the close of last week to 66c. for Mixed and in store, 
Next to New York the largest bank capital is employed at— | 


but soon revived, and closed firmly with a good export demand. 

Hops.—The demand for New since our last has been limited, 
and is confined to brewers. The sales comprise 275 bales at 
25@32c.—the latter rate for choice. In Old nothing has been 
done, with the exception of 50 bales 1859's and 1856’s growth at 
10@18¢. 

Limge—.The market for Rockland during the weck has been 
quiet. The only sale we have to report is 1,800 bbis. common at 
80c. Lump is nominal at $1. 


* 

Naval Srores,—The demand for Spirits Turpentine has been 
very limited, but prices are withont change. The salesare about 
700 bbls. at 35@35%¢c. straight; 36c. Southern shipping ; and 
36% @37c. New York bbis. Crude Turpentine is still in small 
stock, and held firmly at an advance over last week's prices. 
We quote at $2 75@$3 per 280 bs. in yard. In Fine Rosins there 
is no change to notice. The sales since our last are 200 bbls, 
strained at $1 31; 200 bbis. No. 2 at $1 65 ® 310 bs, in yard ; 
and a few small lots No. Il at $1 80@$2 @310 and 280 fs, In 
consequence of the high rates of freight demanded, the export 
demand for common Rosin has greatly fallen off, and prices are 
rather easier. The sales are about 3,000 bbis. at $1 20@$1 21 B 
310 bs. afloat, and $1 27 delivered. There has been a fair in- 
quiry for Tar ; we hear of sales of 600 bbis. Washington at $2 032 
$2 06; 300 bbis. Norfolk at $1 75; and small lots Newberne and 
Wilmington at $2 12% @$2 25, all, as it runs in order, in yard. 
Pitch is inactive, and prices nominal. 

Provisions.—The Pork market has been more active, and 
prices have been very well sustained, the demand proving good 
for the trade and the West Indies. The stock is moderate of all 
kinds, but the large arrivals induce most holders to meet the 
demand freely, and the market closes in favor of the buyer. In 
Prime Mess very little has been done, and its value is quite 
nominal. Beef has been in fair request for the trade and for 
export to the West Indies, and with limited arrivals there is 
only a moderate stock offering. Prime Mess, India, and India 
Mess have ruled quiet, and prices are nominal in the absence of 
sales. Beef Hams are quite firm, and in fair demand at quota- 
tions. Bacon has sold freely, and is firm and not plenty at the 
close. The exports last week were very large, exceeding 
2,250,000 hs. Cut Meats are not plenty, and have advanced 
With a good demand. Dressed Hogs have sold freely, and close 
firm at 7% @7 %sc.—the latter for City. Lard has been in good 
demand for export and the trade, and closes firm. The stock is 

lenty, and is in fair demand for the trade. 
moderne, Py oat valet, the supply fair. 

Woot.—The inquiry has been moderate and confined to con- 
sumers, the speculative demand having altogether subsided. 
Prices for all descriptions continue steady. The sales consist of 
a few emall lots of Medium and Quarter Fleeces, and about 
12,000 Be. Pulled Wools, at prices within our range. In Foreig 
Wools we bear of nothing doing, but prices are firm. 
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Pot, Ist srt 100B—— a 
Pearl, lst sort. . 


36 a— 37 
"s&Co46 a— 47 
4 a— 47 


COoAL— 

Bid ®y 

Picto pane 
Anth’e B 2,000B 4 
COCOA—Dury: 4 ® ct. ad val 
Marac’o in bd. B— 26 a— 26% 
Guayaquil in bd.— — 

Para, in bond..—— a— — 
St. Dom’o, in bd.—— a— — 
COFFEE—Derr: 15 ® ct. ad 


val 


13 
136 
Mk 
ath.— 11%a— 11% 
(Kuprer) — Dury: 
Bolts and Brasiers’, 15 ; Pig, 
Bar, and Sheathing, Freez. 
Sheath’g, new, (suite) 
OBb.........—-25 a — 
Sheath’g, old. ..— 18%ga— 1914 
Sheath’g, yellow— 18ka— 19 
Pig, Chile. . -_— @— 
B —_—— a-— WwW 
DOMESTIC GOODS— 
Sht’s bn. 4B yd— 6 a— 7% 
Shirt’gs, bid... .— a— 8 
* 8.1. do.— 8s 
Shet’gs br. 44. — 6% 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 


7 ae 
7 a— 
9 a~— 


Calicoes, blue. 
Calicoes, fancy 
Br. Drills 

Kent. Jeans... 
Satinets. . 
Checks, 4-4 . 
Cot. 08.80. No.1 


Cot. Os.S80. No.2 nom. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


ASHES—Dert: 15 ® ct. ay ee ete..— 14 


aracaibo, s&d 


500 'Maranh. ox, etc.— 14 
5 06%a 5 12}4 Matamoras 
GARDE SS—Derz : 15 @ct. |P. Cab. (direct).— — 


era Cruz......— 18 

South......— 11 a— 

pee. 165 a 1 & 

ted.. 100 a2 1 05 

Black, d 100 4110 

HONE Y—Dorr: 24 @ ct. 1 
val 

a— 79 


1860 — 25 
— iow: 
a 


INDIGO—Derr: 
val 
Bengal, BB DB... 1 
Madras.... _ 
Manilla........— 
Caraccas.......— 
Guatemala..... 1 
IRON—Dorr: 44 
Pig, English and 
Scotch @ tum.20 00 a22 00 
Bar,Frit.T.V.F 97 50 4100 00 
Bar, Nor. NFK.— — a— 00 
Bar, Fork Stps..— — a— — 
Bar, Sw.or sixes77 50 «80 00 
Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a— — 
Bar, Eng. refi'd.50 00 452 00 
Bar, Eng. com..42 00 a45 00 
Sheet, Kussia, lst 
qual, @B....— 15 a— 16 
Sheet,En.& Am.— 3a— 3% 
LEAD—Dortyr: 15 ® ct. adval 
Galena.........5 50 a— 
Spanish........ 520 @ 5 37% 
Bar : a— 6% 
Sheet and Pipe.— — a— 6, 
LEATHER—(Sole) — Dery: 
16 ® ct. ad val 
Oak (8) Lt. @ B— 26 
Oak, middle....— 28 a— 3 
Oak, heavy.....— 27 a— 2 


30 
i 
0 212 
B ct. ad val 





Cot. Batts... 
Cot. Yn.5al29n nom, 
Cot. Yn.14e20 nom, 
Cot Yn, 20 & up. nom. 
DRUGS AND DYES— 
Alcobol ®@ gal..— 40 a— 46 
Aloes @ b — 9ka— 16 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 
— 2ia— 2\ 
Ant’y, reg. cash— I12}a— 13 
Argols, refined .— 26 
Arrowroot Berm— 
Arsenic, pow'r. .— 
Assafetida _ 
Balsam Capivi.— 
Balsam Tolu...— 
Balsam Peru. .—1l 
Berries Pers... .— 
Berries Turk. ..— 
Bi-Carb. Soda. .— 
Jorax, refined.— 18\a— 19' 
Brimstone rll...— 3\%a— 3% 
Brimstone fior..— 34%a— 3 
Brimstone®tun.45 00 «47 50 
Camphor cr 8 b— ” 
Camphor ref...— 
Cantharides ....— 
Car. Ammonia..— 
Cardamoms 
Castor Oil in bis. 
P cal. ‘ 
Castor Oil, FE. I. 
Chamomile, FI. 
Chiorate Pota 
Cochineal Hs 
Cochineal Mex. 
Copperas Am 
Crem Tar@ D.. 
Cubebs E, I... 
Cutch.... 
Epsom Salts 
Gamboge.... — 
G’m Arabic sorts— 
G’m Arabic pk'd— 
Gum Benzoin 
Gum Cowrie. 
Gum Myrh, E. L- 
Gum Myrh, Ty. 
Gum Trag, st 
Gum Trag, fi 
Hyd. Pota. En 
& Fr. 
Ipecacuanha Br 


nom. 


12}a 1 30%¢ 


00 a1 05 


Licorice Paste. .— ‘ 
Madder Dutch 
Madder Fr _ 


Manna emalr 


flake — 5 
Manna 
flake 1 
Nutg’lls bi. Alep— 4 
Oil Bergamot... 2 
Of Cassia’...... 3 5 
2 
I 
1 


large 


Oil Lemon... 
Oil Peppermint 
Oil Orange 
@pium Turkey. 5 
Oxalic Acid @% b— 
Phosphorus, —7 
Truss. Potash..— 3 
Quicksilver _-- 
Rhubarb Chi - 
Saleratus cash. .— 
Sal Ammoniac 
Sal Soda 
Sarea’rilla Hon.— ‘ 
Sarsa’rilla Mex .— 
Senna E, | _ 
Senna Alex 
Shellac..... — 45 
Soda Ash 50 @ct 2 6 
Sugar Lead W.— 
Sulph. Quin 1: 
Tartarie Acid 
Verdigris.......— 4 
Vitriol Bine. - 9 a— VX 
FEATHERS—Doerr: 25 ® ct. 
L. Geese, @B..— 45 a— 48 
Tennessee... — 40 a— 45 
FISH—Dury: 15 ® ct. ad val 
Dry Cod, # ewt. 3 a400 
Dry Scale.... 2 212% 
Pickled Cod 3 
Mackerel, No. 1. 14 
Mack. No.1,Hal.— 
Mack. No.2,M.. 6 
Mack. No. 3.M.1.5 
Mackerel, No.3. 4 
Salm'n,Pic.Nor.— 
Sal. Pic. ®@ tce. .22 
Shad, Ct., No. 1, 
# hf. bbl — 
Shad, Ct., No. 2— 
Shad. Sou. @ bbI— 
Herring, Pick’d 2 
Hert’g, 8c. @ bx— 20 a— 22 
Herring, No.1..— 14 a— 15 
FLAX—Dctry: 15 @ ct. ad va! 
American, @®.— — a— — 
FLOUR AND MEAL— 
Dury: 15 ® ct. ad val 
NR sé. psaxccoces OOD 
Superfine, No.2. 3 50 
State Superfine 5 20 
State, ex. br 5 30 
West, mix’d,do. 5 20 
Mich. & In.si.do, 5 25 
Ohio Superfine. 5 25 
Ohio ex. bds 5 65 
Genesee, do 6 00 
Canada, Sup... 5 20 
Canada, ex..... 
Brandy wine 
Georgetown .... 
P€térsburg City 6 7 
Rich, County ) 
Alexandria, . 
Balt. Howard st, 5 75 
Rye Flour...... 3 40 
Corn Meal 3 00 
" Brandywine— — 
* " Punch.17 50 
FRUIT—Dvry: Not D'd, 30 
Dry F., 8 @ ct. ad val 
Rais.Sn.8  ck.— — a— — 
Rais. bch. &lyrs. 1 65 a 2 10 
Cur’nts, Zte. @B— — a— 4% 
Citron..........— 20kja— 2] 
Alm, Mr. sft. sh.—— e— — 
" Iviea ss...—— a— 12 
" Sic. s8.....——<— ae 7 
" Shelled....— 20 a— 22 
FURS AND SK INS—Dorr: 
8 and 15 @ et. dor undressed 
are 
Beaver,pcht.?D 100 a 1 20 
* North, @pee.— — a—- — 
" Southern... ..— 7 
" Western, 


a3 00 


» © 
> 


Vecovuvsc 


Seeenannanr 
wtersa- | NENGoOeuuagen 
BS 628 SD ~7 to Go PD me ts ¢ 


eereengneene 


1 00 
Otter, North, pr. 4 50 
" Southern. 2 50 
Red Fox, North.— — 
Raccoon, South.— 25 
" West'n, com— 40 
" Detroit.....— 50 
Mink, Northern. 2 50 
" Southern.— 75 
Martin, North.. 1 25 
Fur Seal, cl’s. 8. nom. 
Hair, do.... nom. 
Goat, Curacoa..— 50, a— 56 
" Mexican, #D nom. 
Deer, Texas, PR— 19 
" Arkansas.— 22 
" Florida...— 18 a— 22 
GRAIN—Dvury: 15 ® et. ad 


val 
Wheat,w.G.Pbu 1 50 
8 " C. new 1 50 
" Ohio... 1 45 } 
* Mich. wh. 1 50 
Chicago s... 1 18 22 | 
Mil. club... -1S 
Rye, Northern.— ¢ | 
. ‘d yel...— 70 } 
aad a white.— 69 a— 70 | 
South, wh.— 70 a— 76 | 
"  yellow— 70 a— 71 


RRRRDARRAARA 
2ZEas 


SSsusss 











» @ a— 70 | 
" West a— 70 
Barley. a— 65 | 
a— 36 )¢| 

" Ohio... 

" Jersey... 
Peas,ble.@2bu. 300 a3 25 | 
GUNPOW DER—Drrr: 


P ct. 
Blasting, @ 25.8 00 a3 10 
Shipping....... 5 
Rifle...... 


HAY* 
N.R.inbisP100B— 85 a— 95 
HEMP— 


Russia,cl.@tun215 00 2220 00 | 
* outshot205 00 4210 00 | 
S%a— 5k 


Manilla, @ D...— 
Sisal _— 
Italian, ® tun .250 a-— — 
J 100 00 a— — 
Amer. dew-r..150 00 al60 00 
Do.do.dressed .190 00 a225 00 


15)Plates,1-ex@bx. 9 12%a 
: 725 «a 


\Oak, dry hide..— — a— 29 
Oak, Ohio .— 26 v— 2 
Oak, Sou. Light— 23 a— 
Oak, al weights— 34 a- 
Hemlock, light.— 19 a 
Hemlock, mid..— 19 a 
Hemlock, heavy— 18 a 
\Hemlock, dam — 1) 
Hemlock,pr.do.— 13 
LiME—Durr: 10% 
Rockland com. .— 
Lump . 1 
LUMBER—Drery: | 

adval. Product of 

Colonies FRES. 

Prices 
Timber, W. P. @ 
cub, ft -——— al? 00 
Timber,oak,®@c.f— 26 a > 
rimber,GI.Wo..— 35 a— 42 
Timber, Geo. YP. 

(by car) @c.ft— 26 a— 3) 
Eastern Spruce 

&Pine,byc'go — al3: 

Yard Selling Pr 

Timber,oakscant- 

ling @ Mfeet.40 00 ai5 © 
TimberorBmsE .16 00 al7 00 
\Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 435 
Plank, GP, un..24 00 «28 
PIkK&Bds.NR.cl.36 00 240 00 
PIk&Bds.NR2q.26 00 430 
Boards,NR.box.17 00 al8 00 
Bds.NR.infer...13 00 alé & 
Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 a— 1 
Bds, city worked— 22 a— 22 
Bas. city worked, 

nar.cir.p.tion.— 2 


Plank,Alb.Pine 











%M.) . y 
Do, Sawed @® M..3 O 

Do. Ced. 3ft. Ist 
qu. @ M 35 00 
Do.Ced.3ft2dqu .30 00 
Do. Cypress,3ft.19 00 

Laths, E. @M..— 
staves, W Opipe.40 00 
WOhhd .35 00 


Heading, W‘ 72 
VOLASSES 


Dorr 


Cuba Muscov 
Trinidad, Cuba 
> c. sweet 
Dury 

t 4da6d BD. — a 
Clinch -— 4y4a— 
NAVAL STORES —Der 

and 15 @ ect. ad val (aut 
furpentine,S’ftN 

Co’ty, B 280b. — a2i 
Turp.Wilming’n— — «¢ 
Tar, do. @ bbi.. 2 12% 
Pitch, . 1 60 
Rosin, com, old. 1 25 
Do. wh. @ 280 B. 1 50 


a 
a725 
alt 
al , 


a4 


4 |Spixits Turp -35 a 
6/01 LS 


Duty: Palm4; 0 
Linseed Sperm, (foreign fl 
jes,) and Whale or oth 


Olive,12b.b &bx— 


-4 Olive, ine.® gal. 1 124% 
» o 


Palm, B DB. ‘ ga 
Linseed,cm.®g. 51 
Linseed, Eng 
W hale. — 53 

' Ref. Winter— 60 

Ref. Spring. 

Sperm, crude, 
Winter, unbl— 

' Bleached... 1 57%a 1 60 
Eleph. ref.bi’ch.— a— 
Lard O11,8.4W.— 95 ali 
Red Disd —— g— 53 
Kerosene, Ill’g...— — a— 8 
OLL-CAK E—Dvuty: 15? 

ad val 

Thin ob. c. Ptun34 00 
Thick, round 28 00 2 
VYROVISLONS 

Cheese 24 ; all ot 815% 

ad val 
Beef, Ms.cp.Pbl, 5 25 

. ' City 

Mess, extra.10 00 

" Prime, Ctry 4 00 

" Prime, City 

" Ms. Ptce.1 > 50 
iPork, Ms. @ bbl. 17 78 

Prime. 1300 a— — 

“"  Megs...16 50 al7 25 

clear...18 50 a— 
Lard,O7'Mab.® b— 10\%a— 10! 
Hams, Pickled..— 8 a 8 


‘ 


% 
Shoulders, Pkld.— 6O\%a— 6% 


a 
al7 00 
al7 87 


al5 


Butter, Oran. co.— 20 

St. fair to pr.— 14 
" Ohio — 10 
Cheese w= 9 a 
RICE—Derr: 15 ®ct. ad val 
Ord.tofr.pewt. 375 a 3 87 
Good to prime.. 400 a 4 50 
SA L T—Doerr: 15 ® et. ad 





val 
furk’s Is. Rbu.— 15 a— It 
St. Martin’s é 
1 35 
4 
ver, @D... 
limothy, @ bu.. < 
Flax, Aim. rough 
SHOT —Dory 
Dr’p& Bek(c)P@b 
Buck comp. (do 
SOAP—Doerty 
New York, @ B.— 
Jastile - 
SPELTER (Z1ve 
Pigs, Bare, and P 
Sheets, 12 ® ct. ad val 
Plates,? ,6 mos nom 
SPICES—Dvurr 
ct. ad val 
Cassianimts,B b— 
Ginger, Race 
Mace. y 
Nutmegs, No. 1.— 37 
Pepper, Sumat.— 7% 
Pimento, Ja. (« 4%a 
Cloves (c) — Tha— : 
SUGARS—Dorr : 24 Pct. 
St. Croix, @B..— — «a 
New Orleans...— 5 
Cuba Muscova..— 4% 
Porto Rico. — 53 
Havana, White 
Havana, B. & Y. 


Ot:a 


i% 


es & 


3 





Ll beawnsa~s! 


U. 5. Yellow 
0. S. C. Coffee..— — 
TALLOW—Doertr 
val 
Am. prime, B® B.— 9%a— 10 
TEAS—Doery: 15 @ ct. 
Gunpowder. 
Hyson 
Y.Hyson,mixed. 
Hyson Skin... 
Twankay . 
Ning & Oolong.. 
Powchong 
Ankoi 
Congou.... . 
TT LN (Zien)—Dverr 
Bars, and Block, Page ; 
and Sheets, 8 ®@ ct. ad val 


gm 
8 Pct. ad 


byidttdie 


/Banca cash, #B— 27 %a— 28 


Straits,6 mos...— 26)¢a— 27 
English. ... a -_— 
9 25 
Plates, 1. C 7 37% 
WOOL—Dortr: t. ad 

val 


\Sup. Pulled Co.— 3 


No. 1 Pulled Co.— ‘ 
Extra Pulled C.- 
Peruy. Wash 

Valp. Unwash 


ig. A. E. RW 


Ss, Am. Unw. W.— 
3, A, Cord’a W.— 
EF. L Wash 
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Burpsy morning rose cle 
well Bay. The 
looking-glass, 
flecked with 
above. 

Orr's Island, with its blu 
fs, its colden larches 
bc 80m Of the deep like a gr 


whole se 
streaked Ww 


sailing clouc 


its ¢ 


an enchanted mirror. 
A vague 
stillness seemed to brood in 
trees seemed to know th 
point solemnly upward wit 
the smal! tid 
sheliv beach or 
te do it with a chastened 
hairec 
wt ill 
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It seeme 
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